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Fuit  dim  usltatum  statuerc  Claris  homiuibus  ex  marmorc  aut  ex  cere  statuas, 
testes  diu  futuras  magnorum  in  Hemp*  mcritorum;  et  simul  eorum  dicta 
factaque  posteris  proderc,  ut  cum  has  imagines  intuerenttir,  animum  et  men- 
1cm  ips&  prccstautium  Jiommum  cogliatione  confirmarent,  certarent  cum  Hits 
probitate  et  industria,  ncque  priics  conquiescercnt  quam  virtute  famam  ittorum 
ac  gioriam  adazquavissent.  (Vit.  Budaei,  Praef.) 

Ce  commerce,  que  nous  croions  enirctcnir  avec  ccux  qui  ne  sont  plus,  nous  inspire 
naturcllcmcnt  k  desir  (Ten  etablir  un  semblabk  avec  la  posterity 
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BY  HIS  OBLIGED  AND  OBEDIENT  SERVANT, 

Francis  Wkangham. 


Hunmanby,  Feb.  £8,  1820. 
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J  h  e  subjoined  collection,  in  addition  to  the  various  productions 
published  by  the  late  Dr.  Zouch,  or  printed  for  a  limited 
private  circulation,  contains  several  pieces  left  by  him  in  manu- 
script, which  he  had  obviously  intended,  and  in  some  instances 
nearly  prepared,  for  the  press.  With  respect  to  the  first 
class,  the  impressions  were  in  general  unusually  small,  and  of 
those,  the  number  remaining  unsold  after  a  certain  interval  had 
been  regularly  withdrawn  from  the  booksellers ;  so  that  copies  of 
them  are  at  present  seldom  to  be  found,  out  of  the  hands  of  his 
surviving  friends  or  of  their  representatives.  Hence  it  was  con- 
cluded, that  they  would  form  an  acceptable  combination  with 
the  new  matter.  From  this  list,  however,  must  be  excepted 
his  e  Walton's  Lives'  (of  which  a  third  edition  has  recently 
made  it's  appearance,  with  that  Author's  '  Love  and  Truth'  ap- 
pended) and  his /Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney.' 

Of  the  two  unpublished  tracts  (*  the  Life  and  Character  of 
John  Lord  Viscount  Lonsdale,'  -and  the  x  Memoir  of  the  Life  of 
Dean  Sudbury')  of  which  a  few  copies  had  been  printed  for 
the  gratification  of  private  friendship,  the  first  was  compiled  in 
conjunction  with  his  nephew,  the  present  Earl  of  Lonsdale, 
who  drew  up  a  great  part  of  it,  and  is  now  with  that  nobleman's 
concurrence  given  to  the  world.  Worthy  of  such  biogra- 
phers was  he,  who  in  conformity  to  his  own  maxim,  *  when  no 
hopes  remained  of  a  change  of  behaviour  in  James  II.  and  his 


*  •<  He,  who  builds  his  greatness  and  his  fortune  by  flattering  and  serving 
a  Prince  in  his  vices  or  designs  of  tyranny,  is  a  traitor  to  God,  to  his  Prince, 
and  to  his  Country,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  such."  Such  was  the  language 
of  those,  to  whose  virtuous  exertions  we  owe  the  establishing  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick  upon  the  throne  of  Great  Britain. 


•  •• 
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Council,  from  his  fears  of  the  united  efforts  of  popery  and 
tyranny  joined  with  other  great  and  good  men  in  soliciting*  the 
assistance  of  William  Prince  of  Orange,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Convention  summoned  at  that  critical  period.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  latter  work  was,  for  his  judicious  beneficence, 
thought  not  unworthy  of  being  celebrated  in  Greek  verse. 
Attached  to  Joshua  Barnes'  Autico-Catoplron,  sive  Estherce  His- 
toria,  is  an  Evxapip^ojoy,  cit*  ev  Tav  ryjt;  €ctt^  E<rStyoos  fptXuv  KetrccKoyoq 
xat  Mvypoavvoy,  in  which  he  includes 

IvhZvoiov  T€  [xeyav  rov  AsveXjWftz  Acxavov, 

2)v&£t/ptoy  -kXvtov  avofj?  aei  (piXov  EfAfJ.avirj'ki' 
~EfA[A<x)>ir)\Yio0V  BaytaXavgav  o$  Travapi<r&> 
Agyvpeov  year   eros  (xevrpoy  yXi^Kw)  8«x€  wneXkov. 
£1$  o<pe\'  afjt.fi QQ<riv)i?  re  <f>a.yeiv  twvS   eiveyca  hapuv, 
HSe  mew  yXvuv  yexJap  ate'  agyvgsoio  kvkcKKb,  * 

Dr.  Sudbury  however,  as  well  as  Sib  George  Wheler,  appears 
to  have  been  selected  by  Dr.  Zouch  as  a  subject  of  biography, 
on  account  of  his  connexion  with  the  Church  of  Durham. 

For  several  corrections  of  this  Memoir,  furnished  through  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Ingram  with  the  most  obliging  kindness  by  Sir 
Cuthbert  Sliarp,  who  has  lately  had  occasion  to  examine  several 
of  the  MSS.  of  the  Episcopal  Library  of  that  city,  I  beg  leave 


*  Pp.  169,  170.     The  above  quotation  I  owe  to  another  still  more  learned 
Grecian, 

'         iihvroi  KVOjot'  aei  ^iXov  EfAfjutyiiiKt, 

Of  this  Society,  to  which  Drs.  Sudbury,  Barnes,  and  Parr  have  successively 
belonged,  it  is  observed  in  a  note  at  the  beginning  of  Dr.  Zouch 's  Memoir, 
that 4  Puritanism  was  first  introduced  into  it  during  the  Civil  War  under 
Charles  I.'  And  yet  it's  founder,  Mildmay,  did  not  escape  a  twit  from  his 
Sovereign  upon  his  schismatic  propensities.  **  So,  Sir  Walter  (said  Queen 
Elizabeth,  upon  his  first  coming  to  Court  after  the  completion  of  his  noble 
undertaking)  I  hear  you  have  erected  a  Puritan  foundation.**  **  No,  Madam," 
he  replied ;  "  far  be  it  from  me  to  countenance  any  thing  contrary  to  your 
established  laws :  but  I  have  set  an  acorn  which,  when  it  comes  to  be  an  oak, 

God 
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to  offer  my  best  thanks.    Mr.  Ingram  himself,  and  Mr.  Gran- 
ville Wheler,  have  similar  claims  upon  my  gratitude. 

The  very  incomplete  state  of  the  Attica  Eboracensis,  or  *  York- 
shire Biography/  after  all  my  pains  would  demand  an  apo- 
logy, did  I  not  feel  that,  defective  as  it  is,  it  may  in  some  de- 
gree prove  serviceable  to  future  antiquaries.  The  author  had 
merely  collected  a  few  materials :  and  it  appeared  to  me  desirable 
that  these  rudiments,  the  fruits  of  an  industry  springing  out  of 
grateful  attachment  to  his  native  county,  should  not  be  thrown 
away.  I  have  ventured  to  make  some  slight  additions  to  it, 
not  worth  specifying;  and  many  a  splendid  and  venerable  name, 
as  the  reader  will  perceive,  might  have  been  farther  added,  if 
it  had  been  deemed  proper,  proving  still  more  decisively  that 

Souls  are  nurtured  by  our  northern  sky. 

The  '  Life  of  Elijah'  presents  a  plain  practical  paraphrase  upon 
that  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  (1  Kings  xvii.  1,-— 2  Kings 
ii.  11.)  in  which  the  Prophet's  history  is  contained. 

In  the  '  Attempt  to  illustrate  some  of  the  Prophecies  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament/  Dr.  Zouch  has  justly  censured  the 

God  alone  knows  what  will  be  the  fruit  of  it."  That  this  fruit,  however, 
proved  to  be  of  the  flavour  so  much  distasted  by  her  Majesty,  there  is  good 
evidence : 

*  In  the  house  of  pure  Emanuel 
I  had  my  education ; 
Where  some  surmise 
I  dazzled  my  eyes 
With  the  light  of  revelation,'— 

says  the  distracted  Puritan,  in  a  song  composed  under  King  James  I.  by  the 
witty  Bishop  Corbet.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  character,  that  it  re- 
ceived large  additions  to  it's  endowment  by  the  will  of  Henry  Hastings,  third 
Karl  of  Huntingdon,  who  is  stated  to  have  lavished  a  great  part  of  his  fortune 
on  the  more  zealous  of  the  Puritan  preachers.  Amongst  it's  more  dignified 
and  orthodox  sons  (to  spare  living  names  of  the  highest  distinction)  may  be 
enumerated  Archbishop  Sancroft,  and  Bishops  Hall,  Bedell,  Kidder,  Gardiner, 
Chandler,  Jackscjn  (of  Kildare),  and  Hurd. 


X  ADVERTISEMENT. 

precipitation,  which  many  of  the  Commentators  upon  the  Apo- 
calypse have  shown  hi  applying  it's  predictions  to  existing 
events;  events  which,  though  to  the  contemporary  spectator 
they  appear  of  considerable  magnitude,  will  probably  seem  com- 
paratively trifling  when -contemplated  at  a  due  distance  by  the 
dispassionate  observer.  His  picture  of  the  effects  of  bigotry 
and  secularity,  exhibited  by  the  Court  of  Rome  during  the  dark 
ages,  displays  in  various  parts  his  accustomed  mildness  and 
benevolence.  The  theological  student  will  easily  divine,  to 
what  particular  authority  he  refers  in  his  concluding  remark :— - 
"  When  the  establishment  of  that  Church  is  pronounced  to  be 
( venerable  ;'  when  it  is  declared,  that '  Protestants  and  Catholics 
are  divided  by  thin  partitions ;  when  the  fabric  of  her  idolatry 
is  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  '  the  majesty  of  religion ;' 
when  it  is  asserted,  that  *  the  Son  of  Perdition  is  yet  future, 
and  that  he  shall  be  neither  a  Protestant  nor  a  Papist,  Jew  nor 
Jieathen/  &c.  do  not  all  these  things  argue  a  diminution  of 
attachment  to  the  real  interests  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  Do 
they  not  imply  sentiments  not  very  unfavourable  to  a  system 
of  religion,  which  every  genuine  Protestant  must  acknowledge 
to  be  truly  antichristian  ?  ***  Perhaps,  after  all,  Dr.  Henry  More 
has  suggested  the  most  correct  canon  for  computing  the  ap- 
proaching ruin  of  Antichrist ;  viz.  the  actual  advances  made  in 
the  spirit  and  practice  of  Christianity. 

As  Dr.  Zouch  had  previously  published  a  Work  of  similar 
character,  entitled  '  An  Inquiry  into  the  Prophetic  Character  of 


*  Dr.  Horsley,  clarum  et  venerabik  twmen,  it  must  be  owned,  has  not  been 
the  only  modern  holding  this  language.  Mr.  Wix  has  lately  published  *  Re- 
flexions concerning  the  Expediency  of  a  Council  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
the  Church  of  Rome  being  holden,  with  a  View  to  accommodate  Religious 
Differences,  &c,  &c.* 

That  the  often-adduced  testimony  couched  in  the  enigmatical  666  is  ap- 
plicable, not  specifically  or  personally  to  any  of  the  various  names  of  the  Pope 
in  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Latin,  but  to  the  generical  designation  of  A7ro$-ar>i;  (as 
I  have  ventured,  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  Irenaeus,  to  conjecture)  will, 
I  think,  on  some  future  day  be  admitted  not  to  be  wholly  improbable. 
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the  Romans,  described  in  Dan.  viii.  23 — 25/  and  including  several 
learned  statements,  which  were  again  introduced  in  a  more 
popular  shape,  by  abstracts  or  extracts,  in  his  subsequent  '  At- 
tempt'—it  became  necessary,  with  a  view  of  preventing  repe- 
titions, to  distribute  between  the  two  productions  the  para- 
graphs common  to  both :  and  this,  it  is  trusted,  has  been  ac- 
complished in  such  a  manner,  as  to  preserve  to  each  it's  con- 
tinuity of  argument.  To  some,  indeed,  it  may  appear  that  he 
has  pressed  the  point  too  far,  or  used  language  too  decided ; 
when  it  is  recollected  that  even  the  perspicacious  Paley,  in  his 
inestimable  Haras  Paulinw,  characterising  one  of  the  passages  re- 
ferred to  In  those  disquisitions,  *  admits  it  to  be  "  involved  in 
great  obscurity."  But  it  was  a  favourite  subject  with  Dr.  Zouch, 
as  may  be  concluded  from  his  having  composed  a  third  Treatise 
upon  it  in  Latin,  which  is  now  given  to  the  public  in  the 
Appendix,  No.  IV. 

Of  WicklifFe,  the  illustrious  fore-runner  of  our  English  Re- 
formers (see  the  Appendix,  No.  I.)  and  of  his  singularly- 
rare  work,  Diabgorum  Libri  IV.  &c.,  the  curious  reader  will 
meet  with  some  account  in  Beloe's  'Anecdotes  of  Literature 
and  Scarce  Books,'  I.  130.,  and  in  Lewis'  valuable  History  of 
the  English  Versions  of  the  Bible,  pp.  17,  &c  The  latter  work, 
I  wDl  here  add,  in  it's  fifth  chapter  exhibits  such  a  list  of  trans- 
lators employed  by  King  James  I.  in  completing  the  Version  at 
present  in  use  (Bishops  Andrews,  Overal,  Barlow,  Ravis,  Abbot, 
Montagu,  Thomson,  &c.  &c.)  and  such  a  view  of  their  separate 
and  united  exertions,  that  it  appears  a  degree  of  presumption 
to  which  language  can  hardly  assign  a  name,  for  an  unassisted 
individual  to  profess  to  supersede  their  labours. 

With  respect  to  the  Memoir  of  Sir  George  Wheler,  it  was 
once  my  hope  to  have  been  able  to  add  to  it  some  specimens  of 

•  2  Thess.  ii,  6,  7. 
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his  composition  in  the  learned  tongues ;  as  I  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive that  one  so  loyal  would  allow  to  pass  over,  "  without  the 
meed  of  a  melodious  tear/'  the  deaths  of  the  Queen  Dowager 
Henrietta  Maria,  her  daughter  Henrietta  Duchess  of  Orange, 
and  Anne  Duchess  of  York,  which  in  the  three  successive  years 
I669,  1670,  and  1671  produced  the  Threni,  the  Lacrymce,  and 
the  Epicedia  of  Cambridge,  and  called  forth  upon  each  occasion 
the  ever-ready  muse  of  Duport.  *  But  I  have  no  access  to  the 
corresponding  Oxford  volumes,  and  I  might  perhaps  explore 
them  in  vain. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  early  academical  compositions  of  Dr. 
Zouch,  it  may  be  lamented  that  the  niceties  of  the  ancient  metres 
were  comparatively  little  studied,  or  emulated,  even  by  the 
most  respectable  scholars  who  flourished  '  sixty  years  since/  It 
was  reserved  for  the  literati  of  the  intervening  period,  particu- 
larly the  par  nobile  Porson  and  Burney,  whose  loss  has  sad-' 
dened  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  construct  canons 
to  which  little  can  be  added  upon  that  arduous  topic. 

In  the  preparing  of  these  volumes  for  publication,  I  have  un* 


*  To  this  rapid  recurrence  of  royal  funerals  the  learned  Grecian  thus  al- 
ludes, in  1671 : 

Tgt;  Tgtort  Uttfihertri  ■jrwov  xat  mvSog  «3"»pcav 

Tga;  ©£»i  uv  oXtyw  wjuuTegfjci  XS0VP* 
KXai/o-ajUfv  *v  to  tfgiv  a*  cu  KAPOAOIO  avowtry 

fti»lT«g\  A&X^emiVj  vuv  h  xai  EtvaTsga. 
Tatg  Tf>urii9  «  xcu  icav  Tgi<n  irs(>  Xu^irtercit  o/uoxaif 

Ov  yj>a,i<riMi0  agtT»if  »  &jtxa£>  art  tyvrfr 
Ov  ywog9  ovtc  ti  tdog  inrnguat  x»iget  f/JKctivttr 

Tgeij  Motgat  Xagirwv  %ou<T<rovt;  aat  Tg*wv» 

An  interesting  duodecimo  might,  with  some  trouble,  be  selected  from  the 
many  scores  of  folios  and  quartos  printed  by  the  two  Universities  upon  these 
and  similar  public  occurrences. 
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-consciously  been  betrayed  into  the  surrender  of  more  time,  than 
I  had  originally  purposed  to  devote  to  it.  Those,  who  have 
occasionally  occupied  themselves  in  disentangling  the  relics 
of  learned  men,  or  anticipated  the  perplexity  in  which  some 
surviving  friend  might  find  their  own  (if  left  in  their  ordinary 
state  of  intermingled  reference,  annotation,  and  parenthesis) 
'will  alone  be  able  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  toil  incurred. 
But  the  sacrifice  has  been  accompanied  by  it's  abundant  com- 
pensations. I  have  been  led  to  contemplate  more  closely  the 
self-rewarding  virtues  of  an  unambitious  good  man,  doing  justly, 
and  loving  mercy,  and  walking  humbly  with  his  God :  I  have  made 
my  offering  at  the  shrine  of  departed  virtue  and  knowledge ; 
and  whatever  fruit  may  be  derived  to  others  from  my  labours, 
it  will  be  my  own  fault  if  I  have  not  found  in  them  materials 
for  my  individual  edification. 

After  all,  it  is  not  intended  to  hold  out  Dr.  Zouch  as  one  of 
those  brilliant  luminaries,  whose  career  at  once  dazzles  and  dis- 
heartens. But  it  will  gratify,  I  may  trust,  the  large  circle  of  his 
personal  friends  to  have  it  recorded,  that  his  talents  were  such 
as  to  have  acquired  for  him  perhaps  nearly  every  tiling  really 
valuable  in  elegant  and  useful  literature,  while  his  benevolence 
and  his  integrity  conciliated  universal  esteem  and  respect  And 
if  I  might  adopt  the  feelings  of  those,  whose  regard  for  his 
memory  has  furnished  the  substance  of  the  present  Memoir,  I 
would  add  in  the  words  also  of  Tacitus,  Hie  liber  prqfessionc 
pietatU  aut  laudatus  erit,  aut  excusatus. 

FRANCIS  WRANGHAM. 

P.  S.— In  a  note,  I.  369,  upon  the  subject  of  Spartam  quam 
nactus  es,  orna,  I  have  been  guilty  of  a  slight  inaccuracy. 
Having  cast  a  hasty  glance  over  the  ill-arranged  index  of  two 
folio  editions  of  Erasmus' f  Adages/  without  discovering  the  re- 
ference which  I  expected,  I  too  hastily  despaired  of  learning 
from  others  what  that  admirable  scholar  appeared  not  to  have 
known.    A  letter  recently  received  from  the  Rev.  James  Tate, 
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Master  of  Richmond  School,  Yorkshire,  incloses  to  me  the  fol- 
lowing extract  of  one  addressed  to  him  by  his  learned  pupil 
James  Bailey,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Author  of  the 
Latin  Prize  .  Essay  on  the  '  Origin,  &c.  of  Hieroglyphics', 
which  by  an  unusual  (if  not  unprecedented)  compliment  was 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  University. 

"  In  Beck's  Euripides,  among  the  fragments  of  the  Telephus 
occurs, 

Taq  he  Mvyvqyaq  f)iMi$  ihict, 
*  *  *  #  * 

perhaps  to  be  thus  explained : 

'  On  the  Grecian  army  being  roughly  handled  by  Telephus, 
Agamemnon  tired  of  the  expedition  might  reproach  Menelaus 
as  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief;  telling  him  that,  instead  of 
pursuing  a  wild  game  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Troy,  he  had  best 
confine  himself  to  his  birthright  Sparta,  while  he  (Agamemnon) 
swayed  the  sceptre  of  Mycenae,  as  belonging  to  himself/ 

'  Another  fragment  of  the  Telephus,  preserved  by  the  Scholiast 
on  the  Nubes,  may  have  belonged  to  the  same  set  of  anapaests, 
being  apparently  written  in  the  same  strain,  and  put  in  the 
mouth  of  the  same  speaker : 

I3f  oitoi  x^dq*  8K.  avrFotefAou 

And  this,  adds  Mr.  T.,  derives  great  probability  from  a  similar 
squabble  between  the  brother  kings,  which  the  Ipkigenia  in 
Aulide  presents  to  us.  Euripides,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been 
very  much  actuated  by  political  jealousy  in  every  thing  which 
he  says  about  Sparta :  and  the  compliment  paid  to  Argos,  in 
the  Phcenissce,  nifattor,  may  be  traced  to  a  similar  feeling.    * 

Those,  who  know  how  to  appreciate  the  erudition  and  the 
acuteness  of  Mr.  Tate,  will  thank  me  for  the  above  Note  upon, 
Note.  F.  W. 
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A  MEMOIR,  Jkc. 


On  sitting  down  to  record  some  of  the  principal  pas- 
sages in  the  life  of  a  man,  who  after  gaining  an  Uni- 
versity-scholarship at  Cambridge  in  1760,  became  Second 
Wrangler  in  1761,  and  obtained  the  Middle  and  Senior 
Bachelors9  Prizes  in  their  respective  years  for  two  Latin 
Essays,  beside  a  Seaton-Prize  for  his  English  Poem  on 
the  Crucifixion,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  my  subject  pos- 
sesses high  claims  to  respect :  and  those  claims  are  in  no 
degree  abated  by  the  consideration  of  his  subsequent 
literary  and  professional  progress.     Yet  Biography,  un- 
less it  has  reference  to  some  illustrious  Statesman  or 
Warrior,  or  to  some  celebrated  Scholar  mixing  largely 
in  public  society,  excites  in  general  only  a  circumscribed 
and  transient  interest.     For  a  mere  Christian  student 
what  care  they,  who  are  emphatically  stiled  *  the  world  V 
It  cannot  however  to  any  reader,  I  hope,  be  wholly  un- 
profitable to  be  taught,  that  learning  and  piety  shed  a 
quiet  splendor  over  the  paths  even  of  village-privacy, 
while  they  gild  with  peculiar  brightness  the  views  of 
futurity. 

But  it  is  not  intended,  in  the  present  instance,  to  in- 
fade  the  recesses  of  domestic  life.  "  There  is  no  cause,'* 
jtistly  remarks  Mr.  Wordsworth,*  "why  the  lives  of 
Authors  should  be  pried  into  with  the  same  diligent  cu- 
riosity, and  laid  open  with  the  same  disregard  of  reserve 


*  Sec  his  Letter  to  Mr,  James  Gray,  upon  the  subject  of  a  new  Edition  of 
the  Poems  of  Burns. 
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which  may  sometimes  be  expedient  in  comparing  the 
history  of  men  who  have  borne  an  active  part  in  the 
world.  Such  thorough  knowledge  of  the  good  and  the 
bad  qualities  of  these  latter,  as  can  only  be  obtained  by 
a  scrutiny  of  their  private  lives,  conduces  to  explain  not 
only  their  own  public  conduct,  but  that  of  those  with 
whom  tbey  have  acted.  Nothing  of  this  applies  to 
authors,  considered  merely  as  authors.  Our  business 
is  with  their  books — to  understand,  and  to  enjoy  them." 
Condemning,  as  I  do,  the  worse-than-idle  industry 
here  complained  of,  which  rakes  into  the  warm  ashes 
of  the  dead  in  order  to  furnish  perhaps  topics  for  scan- 
dal or  victims  to  malignity,  I  have  yet  no  need,  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Zoucb,  to  protest  against  any  scrutiny  how- 
ever severe.  Devout  in  his  feelings,  simple  in  his  habits, 
and  correct  in  his  demeanour,  he  appears  never  to  have 


.known  a  thought  but  all  the  world  might  know. 


The  more  his  history  is  explored  in  the  cherished  recol- 
lections of  his  friends,  or  in  his  own  memoranda  of 
duties,  engagements,  and  meditations,  the  more  will 
his  name  be  held  in  honour.  The  scantiness,  therefore* 
of  the  following  narrative  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
principle  of  discreet  suppression.  Honeste  Jactia  Veritas 
mfficit*  A  career  of  integrity  shrinks  not  from  the  in- 
quisition of  the  most  babbling  biographer.  But  the  an- 
nals of  a  literary  country-clergyman,  simple  like  those 
of  the  humblest  of  his  flock,  must  also,  like  theirs,  be 
short.  In  "  the  noiseless  tenor  of  his  way"  there  is, 
usually,  little  of  moment  either  to  withhold  or  to  impart. 
Barren  of  incident  for  the  most  part,  his  life  is  charac- 
terised by  pursuits,  with  which  the  mob  of  society  feel 
no  sympathy.     One  day  telleth  another;  and  Ab  uno 
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disce  omnes  might  furnish  a  motto  for  the  solitary  page 
of  his  unvarying  journal. 

Yet  has  such  a  scholar  his  joys,  with  which  a  stranger 
intermeddleth  not.  Aloof  from  the  ennui  of  the  gay, 
and  the  passions  and  perils  of  the  powerful,  he  is  to  be 
traced  round  the  modest  circle  of  his  parochial  functions, 
amidst  the  endearments  of  his  family,  or  in  the  tranquil 
seclusion  of  his  library.  Spizelius  has  dilated,  with 
grateful  consciousness,  upon  these  hallowed  enjoy- 
ments :  *  and  he  found  his  text  in  the  Xloppa  A«o;  re  *at 
xepat/ve,  the  Aafte  pic*cra<;,  the  Bene  qui  latuit  benb  vixit, 
the  Fallentis  semita  vit/e,&c.  &c.  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
antiquity.  Numerous  passages  also,  to  the  same  pur- 
port, might  be  gathered  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Zouch 
himself,  who  in  proof  of  his  sincerity,  with  the  seducing 
option  before  him,  preferred  to  the  proffered  glories  of 
greatness  his 

• elegant  sufficiency,  content, 

Retirement,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books, 
Ease  and  alternate  labour,  useful  life. 
Progressive  virtue,  and  approving  heaven. 

The  name  of  Zouch,  connected  recently  by  marriage 
with  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  English  families,!  was 
borne  of  old  by  the  titled  of  the  land.     Amidst  the  ra- 


*  See,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Felix  Literatus,  the  passage  beginning ;  Magna 
sunt  Literati  Hvminis  in  astidua  studiorum  tractatione  voiuptates,  iiquidein  pros 
M*  vix  ullce  alice  ipsi  arrideant,  rum  epulorum  aut  ludorum  aut  aliatum  quarum- 
cunque  Ulecebrarum  delicto :    imo,  nihil  propemodum  delectabiliut  Jlngi  pot" 

f  The  late  Rev.  Sir  William  Lowther,  Bart.  Rector  of  Swillington,  married 
Anne,  sister  of  Dr.  Zouch ;  and  the  first  of  the  Lowthers  recorded  by  heralds 
is  stated  to  have  married  a  Daincourt,  in  the  time  of  Edmund  I.,  about  the 
middle  of  the  Tenth  Century. 
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vagesof  time,  however,  pedigrees  often  become  mutilated. 
It  is,  therefore,  rather  suggested  as  a  strong  presumption 
founded  on  the  infrequency  of  the  name,  than  asserted 
as  a  fact,  that  in  the  veins  of  the  subject  of  this  Memoir 
ran  the  blood  of  the  Zouches,  Barons  of  Harringworth.* 
That  he  conceived  himself  to  be  of  honourable  descent, 
and  took  an  honest  pride  in  the  consideration,  may  I 
think  be  inferred  from  some  passages  in  his  common- 
place books  :|  and  with  equal  pleasure  he  appears  to 
have  regarded  himself  as  allied  to  scholarship  in  the  per* 


*  There  were  also  Zouches,  Barons  of  Ashby,  and  of  Codnor ;  but  both 
these  families  appear  to  be  wholly  extinct.  The  late  Sir  William  Lowther,  in 
a  short  Manuscript  Memoir  of  himself  and  his  connexions,  represents  his  wife 
as  descended  from  the  Zouches  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  from  whom  Sir  Cecil 
Bishopp  derives  his  barony.     This  appears  to  be  conclusive. 

•f  Particularly  from  an  interesting  extract  made  out  of  Strype's  '  Ecclesias- 
tical Memorials,9  relative  to  an  attachment  between  "  Mr.  George  Zouch, 
father  to  Sir  John  Zouch,  of  a  comely  sweet  person,  a  Zouch  indeed,"  and  "  a 
fair  young  gentlewoman  named  Mrs.  Gainsford"  (both  in  the  service  of  the 
Lady  Anne  Boleyn)  and  the  way  in  which  his  plucking  from  her  '  TyndaTs 
obedience,'  among  "  other  love-tricks,"  led  to  Henry  VIII.'s  knowledge  of 
that  book ;  whence,  perhaps,  in  conjunction  with  other  impulses,  Reformation 
might  be  said  to 


beam  from  Boleyn's  eyes. 


Immediately  beneath  this  transcript  occurs  another,  which  seems  to  prove  that, 
in  making  the  antecedent  one,  Dr.  Zouch  had  personal  reference  to  himself  :— 
"  The  subject  of  the  Middle  Bachelors*  Prizes  at  Cambridge,  in  1809,  was ;  Anne 
Historia  Vera  (ex.  gr.  Srofc<xi,  cL  Zouch  scripta,  atque  nuper  edlta)  plus  valet 
quhm  Fdbulosa  (ex.  gr.  Gbandisoni  a  Richardsono  conficta)  ad  hominum  mores 
benefermandos  $  And  the  first  of  them  was  adjudged  to  T.  S.  Hughes,  of  St 
John's  College,  who  argued  in  favour  of  real  history. — Huic  niece  sententice  eo 
pertinacius  ad/uerco  (he  observes)  quia  nuperrime  Sidnaei  Vitam  ah  ornatissimo 
quodam  celeberrimce  nostra?  Academic?  alumno  conscriptam,  et  in  lucent  editam 
cvolvi ;  opus  sank.  laudatUsimum  quod9  nisi  me  fallit  animus,  auctoris  nomen 
cum  herou  immortalUaie  consodatum  ad  seculorum  omnium  memoriam  trans- 
mUteV*  The  whole  Essay  is  printed  in  the  *  Classical  Journal*  for  December, 
1911  (VIII.  444—454.) 


•  •  • 
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son  of  the  distinguished  civilian  Dr.  Richard  Zouch,  of 
whom  he  has  given  a  copious  account  in  a  note  to  his 
Life  of  Bishop  Sanderson.  * 

Upon  the  subject  of  birth,  a  late  eminent  Prelate 
of  our  Church,  who  will  be  venerated  bj  remote  pos- 
terity for  his  masterly  Defences  of  the  Christian  and 
Jewish  Scriptures  against  the  subtilty  of  learned  and 
the  coarseness  of  vulgar  unbelief,  has  said :  "  All  fa- 
milies being  of  equal  antiquity,  and  time  and  chance 
so   happening  to  all,  that  kings  become  beggars  and 


*  See  Walton's  <  Lives,'  p.  444.  note  <k)  edit.  4to,  York,  1790 ;  and  Beloe's 
'Anecdotes,'  II.  72—76.  Richard  Zouch  was  the  author  of  The  Dove,  or 
Passages  of  Cosmography  (12mo,  Lond.  1613)  a  poem,  like  the  •Periegesis' 
of  Dionysius,  describing  the  three  parts  of  the  Old  World.  From  this 
thin  volume,  of  which  not  more  than  one  or  two  copies  are  known  to  exist,  the 
stanzas  upon  Henry  Prince  of  Wales  (then  recently  deceased)  and  the  marriage 
of  his  sister  Elizabeth,  may  be  quoted  as  a  sufficient  specimen : 

Too  soone  oar  Ivhaw-Starre  late  Prince  of  Light, 

The  sparkling  lustre  of  whose  vertuous  ray 
To  Brittaine  hearts  content  with  shortest  Night, 

Promis'd  the  comfort  of  eternall  day : 
Too  soone  expir'd,  6  worthy  long  to  proue 
The  world's  great  Wonder,  and  his  Countries  Loue. 

And  faire  El  is  a  midst  the  glistering  crew, 

Which  as  our  glorious  Cynthia  seemes  renew'd, 
Lately  remouing  from  our  fainting  view, 

Her  presence  with  all  graces  bright  endew'd, 

For  Latmu*  shade,  doth  spend  her  precious  houres 

On  Khenus  Banks  amidst  the  Myrtie  Bowres. 

(Sign.  E.  1.) 

The  Poet  seems  to  have  contemplated  the  Princess'  marriage  with  more 
pleasure  than  her  mother  Queen  Anne,  who  (according  to  Lilly,  in  bis  *  Obser- 
vations on  the  Life  and  Death  of  King  Charles  h9)  used  to  call  her,  in  con- 
tempt of  her  husband,  "  Goody  Palsgrave."  Upon  this  subject,  Hewytt  has 
attached  to  hu  £cclesia  IAberata  an  Alcaic  Ode  Mvn/xownxn,  beginning 

Quern  Jinan  acutis,  Dam,  dabUjocU$ 
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beggars  become  kings,  no  solid  reason  I  think  can  be 
given,  why  any  man  should  derive  honour  or  infamy 
from  the  station  which  his  ancestors  filled  in  civil  society." 
His  Lordship  owns,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  con* 
trary  opinion  is  generally  predominant :  in  representing 
bis  own  ancestry  to  have  been  what  are  called,  in  the 
language  of  Westmorland,  '  Statesmen'  (the  prisca  gen* 
mortalium,  who  cultivated  their  own  fields  with  their 
own  cattle)  he  ingenuously  admits  himself  to  be  a  slave 
to  the  popular  prejudice ;  and  to  him  is  ascribed  the  as- 
sertion, that  "  No  man  will  attack  rank,  except  he  who 
bas  it  not ;  no  man  will  presume  upon  it,  except  he  who 
has  nothing  else." 

Were  it  even  true,  that  '  honour  is  not  transmissible 
as  an  inheritance,'  in  these  unsettled  times  the  doctrine 
can  hardly  be  deemed  an  innocent  one.  That  Quicquid 
recipitur  ad  modum  recipients  recipitur  9  is  justly  af- 
firmed by  the  Quadragesimal  Bards  of  Christ-Church : 
and  he  must  be  little  acquainted  with  the  frailties  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  who  would  contend  that  truth  is  at  all 
times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  to  be  disclosed.  The 
simpleton,  who  fancies  himself  to  be  undeceiving  the 
world  by  teaching,  that  the  titles  of  Kings  and  Nobles 
and  Bishops  and  Judges  are  merely,  'specious  words' 
invented  to  cajole  the  lower  orders,  and  with  this  cap- 
tivating nonsense  ensnares  the  unthinking,  serves  deeper 
and  darker  minds  as  a  powerful  engine  in  convulsing 
the  very  foundations  of  society.  Opinion,  to  adept  an 
expression  from  Lord  Bacon,  rides  upon  the  neck  of 
ieason.  The  peasant,  dissatisfied  with  the  station  in 
which  he  has  been  placed  by  Providence,  aspires  to  be- 
come a  legislator,  or  at  least  once  a-year  (no  matter  how 
little  qualified  by  nature,  or  prepared  by  education)  a 
maker  of  legislators.    Let  the  modern  annals  of  France, 
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^vptten  in  the  blood  and  tears  of  her  children,  attest  the 
felicity  of  the  experiment! 

But  why  is  the  maxim  itself,  even  in  the  abstract  and 
without  reference  to  the  principle  of  expediency,  to  be 
conceded  to  these  austere  Anti-Aristocratists,  in  the  face 
of  universal  authority  *  ?  Society,  in  all  ages,  has  agreed 
to  give  honour  to  the  descendents  of  the  wise  and  the 


•  Fortes  creantur  fortiibus,  et  bonis  ; 
Est  injuvencis*  est  in  eguis  patrum 
Virtus,  &c 

Quotations  might,  with  ease,  be  multiplied  indefinitely  to  a  similar  pur- 
port The  very  vocabulary  of  antiquity,  in  it's  hi  Agi$-ot,  OpHmates,  &c.  in- 
volves the  same  doctrine.  This  tvymi*  was  by  Mr.  Burke  happily  denomi- 
nated, **  the  Corinthian  capital  of  polished  society."  But  then  the  qualifica- 
tion attached  in  the  text  must  be  carefully  attended  to :  otherwise,  an  extract 
made  by  Dr.  Zouch  himself  from  *  Balguy's  and  Warburton's  letters  in  MS.9 
instructs  us  in  the  consequences. — "  Mr.  Hurd  predicted,  that  commerce  with 
the  Great  (I  mean  the  little  Great,  not  the 

paud  quo*  cequus  amavtt 

Jupiter 

those  few,  that  I  for  my  part  would  ever  condescend  to  rank  in  the  number  of 
my  friends)  would  give  our  amiable  friend  M****  a  wrong  turn.   It  has  done  so. 
When  I  first  knew  him,  his  solicitude  was  only  for  a  competency  to  pursue 
his  studies  with  ease  and  convenience.     I  applauded  these  views,   and  conse- 
quently urged  him  to  accept? Jthe  living  of  *  *  •  •  *.  Well ;  I  thought  him  pos- 
sessed of  what  he  wanted,  aqd  urged  him  to  lay  aside  his  poetry,  and  apply 
himself  to  the  studies  of  his  own  profession.     He  promised,  *  he  would.'     In* 
stead  of  that,  he  went  to  Hanover  without  call  or  occasion.     I  saw  him  on  his 
return,  and  then  revived  the  conversation  of  returning  to  Cambridge  to  his 
Undies;  but  to  my  surprise  found  he  was  now  on  a  new  scent,  and  projecting 
to  be  made  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.     The  plain  English 
of  all  this  is,  that  instead  of  qualifying  himself  to  deserve  preferment,  he  is 
beginning  (with  the  mob  of   his  concurrents)  at  the  other  end— to  get  it 
first,  and  to  deserve  it  afterward  as  God  shall  give  him  grace.     I  am  sorry 
my  hopes  of  him  should  end,  just  in  that  place  where  his  own  begin.    I  am 
Dot  angry  at  him,  but  at  the  world,  whose  poison  has  infected  so  fair  and 
candid  a  mind.    (No.  XXXIV.) 
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brave,  so  long  as  the  claim  remains  unforfeited  by  per* 
sonal  miscoodact  •• 

To  such  we  render  more  than  mere  respect, 
Whose  actions  say  that  they  respect  themselves. 
Wherever  degeneracy  occurs,  a  good  man,  without  re* 
nouncing  his  political  creed  upon  the  subject,  in  his  re* 
Terence  for  the  still  more  important  aristocracy  of  morals 
refuses  to  prostrate  himself  before  the  profligate  or  the 
frivolous. 

Incipit  ipsorum  contra  Ulos  stare  parentum 

NdbUitas,  claramque  facem  praferre  pudendls.    (Juv.  VIII.) 

But  when  well-won  dignity  acts  as  a  torch,  not  to  dis- 
play the  shame  but  to  kindle  the  rivalry  of  posterity, 
we  justly  venerate  the  inheritor  of  an  illustrious  name; 
whether  conferred  by  his  grateful  country  on  the  guar- 
dian of  ber  religion,  the  advocate  of  her  liberties,  or 
the  champion  of  her  throne.  Do*  est  magna,  parentium 
virtus ;  and  the  children  of  Bishop  Watson,  while  per* 
sonally  respectable,  have  in  right  of  their  progenitor 
a  claim  upon  the  respect  of  Christendom. 

Thomas,  son  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Zouch,  M.  A., 
Vicar  of  Sandal  Magna  near  Wakefield,  was  born  Sep* 
tember  12,  1737.  He  received  under  the  care  of  his 
father,  whom  he  has  characterised  as  "  a  person  truly 
eminent  for  bis  piety  and  his  learning,"  %  the  rudiments  of 

*  Plus  gratia  ac  auctoritaiis  habere  solet  quce  in  sobole  conspicitur,  avita, 
hereditaria,  et  quart  a  majoribut  traducta  virtus,    (Bernard.  Vit.  Usserii.) 

$  MS.  fragment  Upon  a  passage  likewise  in  Walton's  '  Lives,'  in  which 
Hooker  is  delineated  as  '  watchful  and  charitable  to  the  sick,  diligent  to  pre* 
vent  lawsuits,  still  urging  his  parishioners  and  neighbours  to  bear  with  each 
^other's  infirmities  and  live  in  love,  and  always  keep  themselves  fit  to  receive 
the  communion,  and  then  to  receive  it  often,  at  his  entrance  or  departure  out 
of  any  house  usually  speaking  to  the  whole  family  and  blessing  them  by 
name  ;'  Dr.  Zouch  observes  (in  a  note)  that  "  his  much-honoured  parent,  in 
the  instances  of  duty  here  related,  literally  trod  m  the  steps  of  good  Mr* 
Hooker :  a  bright  example  of  primaeval  piety,  adorning  all  the  acquirements 

of 
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his  early  education.  The  office  of  tuition  subsequently 
devolved,  first  upon  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Wilson,  and  next 
on  the  Rev.  John  Clarke,  successively  Masters  of  the 
Free  Grammar  School  of  Wakefield  ;  with  the  latter 
of  whom  Mr.  Zouch,  during  the  two  years  immediately 
preceding  his  removal  to  the  University,  accurately  read 
the  greater  part  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Poets.  In  re- 
turn for  this  assiduous  attention,  the  affectionate  pupil 
after  an  interval  of  upward  of  forty  years  published,  in 
1798,  a  short  Memoir  in  4to,  entitled, «  The  Good  School- 
master, exemplified  in  the  Character  of  the  Rev.  John 
Clarke,  M.  A.,  &c.'*  with  the  hope  of  "  making  his 
same  known  to  posterity."  By  one  paragraph  how- 
ever of  this  work,  condemning  that  gentleman's  "  scru- 
pulous exactness1'  in  correcting  the  exercises  of  his 
scholars,  he  incurred  (perhaps,  not  unjustly)  some  cri- 
tical animadversion.  To  the  writer  of  these  pages  it 
appears  scarcely  possible  for  a  teacher,  in  his  detection 
of  error  or  solecism,  to  be  too  minutely  particular. 

In  1754,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  that  "son's 
best  friend,"  his  father.     The  latter  part  of  the  following 

of  a  scholar  and  a  divine  with  an  unblemished  sanctity  of  life  and  man- 

Nil  me  jxeniteat  sanumpatris  hujus. 

'(Hon)* 

These  are,  indeed,  delightful  remembrances ;  and  little  has  that  son  deserved 

the  blessing  of  a  good  father,  who  does  not  treasure  them  in  his  heart's  core 

even  to  the  last  moment  of  his  existence  f 

*  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Zouch  upon  the  subject  of  this  publication, 
by  an  illustrious  scholar,  it  is  observed :— "  If  I  mistake  not,  Bennet  Langton, 
the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  told  me  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  that  *  Mir. 
Clarke  once  read  with  his  scholars  the  very  difficult  poem  of  Lycophro.'  The 
description  you  have  given  of  his  teaching  is  more  eloquent,  and  mere  discri- 
minating, even  than  the  panegyric  which  Dr.  Barford  pronounced  in  Latin 
upon  his  schoolmaster,  Dr.  George.9'  The  same  competent  authority  has 
commended,  in  no  feeble  terms,  his  verses  upon  the  King's  Marriage  and 
the  Peace  of  Paris. 
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Epitaph,  inscribed  on  a  tomb-stone  in  the  churchyari    h 
of  Sandal,  proves  that  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  had    |I 
not  effaced  from  his  mind  those  filial  feelings,  which  ait 
the  loveliest  part  of  our  imperfect  nature. 

Hie  requiescuni  ossa 

Caroli  Zouch,  A.  M. 

per  86  anno*  indignissimi 

hujusce  parochia? 

<  Ministru      Ob.  27mo  die 

Mentis  Julii,  anno  1754. 


l'f 


En  viri  sanctissimi  modestia, 

qui  Epitapkitwi  re  indignum 

inscribi  voluit,  cum  vita 

et  merita  ejus  laudes  (muxes 

longe  superarent. 

T.  Z.  1803. 

His  elder  brother  Henry,  however,  appears  to  have 
supplied  to  him  all  that  was  reparable  of  this  heavy 
calamity.  Whether  he  drew  up  for  his  use  the  following 
paper,  entitled  c  Mr.  Zouch's  Directions  for  Study,' 
or  not,  cannot  now  be  well  ascertained  :  but,  as  it  may 
still  supply  some  useful  hints  to  a  young  man  com- 
mencing his  college-career,  it  is  here  subjoined. 

'  Read  authors  according  to  a  method.  Be  particularly  cautious 
to  read  them  slowly,  and  if  possible,  never  pass  over  a  difficulty ; 
but  stop  till  by  your  own  endeavours,  or  the  instruction  of  others, 
you  have  overcome  it  Thus  will  you  proceed  in  your  studies 
with  equal  pleasure  and  improvement. 

'  Read  a  chapter  in  the  Greek  Testament  every  day.  Let  this 
rule  be  invariably  observed, 

'  Spend  very  few  evenings  in  company. 

'  Read,  with  critical  accuracy,  the  following  books  in  the 
course  of  the  ensiling  year,  exclusive  of  all  due  attention  to  your 
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Lectures:  Demosthenes,  and  Select  Orations  of  Cicero;  Select 
Tragedies  of  Sophocles,  and  Euripides;  Juvenal,  and  Persius. 
Horace  will  be  always  in  your  hands. 

'  Be  particularly  accurate  in  all  your  compositions*  Litem 
icripta  manet.  Propose  to  yourself  subjects  for  Themes  and  De- 
clamations.    Your  stile  can  only  be  formed  by  continual  use* 

4  Occasionally  read  some  of  our  best  English  Poets,  whenever 
you  find  yourself  fatigued  with  more  severe  studies. 

'  Always  attend  Lectures,  whether  classical  or  philosophical. 
If  you  omit  them  once  or  twice,  you  will  be  at  a  loss  to  proceed 
with  your  Lecturer. 

'  Endeavour  to  be  clear  in  your  knowledge,  and  answer  the 
questions  proposed  to  you  with  diffidence  and  timidity. 

'  Converse  with  yourself  as  much  as  possible,  and  learn — to 
think.  When  you  return  from  Lectures,  examine  yourself  strictly, 
whether  you  understand  them  or  not*  Recall  the  subjects  of  them 
often  to  your  mind,  and  familiarise  them  to  yourself  by  frequent 
meditation. 

'  When  you  have  heard  a  Sermon,  Declamation,  or  other  Aca- 
demical Exercise,  endeavour  to  recollect  the  heads,  and  copy 
them  into  a  book  appropriated  to  that  use.9 

In  July,  1756,  Mr.  Zouch  was  admitted  a  Pensioner 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  under  the  tuition  of  the 
Rev.  Stephen  Whisson ;  and  elected  Scholar  of  that  so- 
ciety in  the  ensuing  year.  Of  bis  under-graduateship, 
few  memorials  remain :  but  the  successes  by  which  it 
was  distinguished,  and  the  mathematical  honours  con- 
ferred upon  him  at  it's  close,  sufficiently  attest  his  in- 
dustry  and  his  regularity. 

It  might  here  be  suggested,  as  matter  of  painful  regret, 
that  from  the  early  age  at  which  young  men  commence 
their  academical  residence  (coupled  especially  as  it  has 
been  of  late,  from  the  increased  conflux  of  students,  with 
lodging  in  the  town)  they  encounter,  on  their  emaa- 
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cipation  from  school-discipline,  temptations  to  which 
roaturer  years  too  often  prove  unequal,  at  a  period  of 
life  when  they  are  little  likely  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
every  fateful  moment.  c  Easy  was  the  descent,'  may 
jnany  an  ingenuous  boy  exclaim,  betrayed  by  his  un- 
guarded nature  into  an  irretrievable  neglect  of  those 
precious  hours,  which  bear  fame  and  fortune  and  happy 
recollections  on  their  wing.  How  gladly  would  the  in- 
nocent (innocent,  because  unconscious)  self-destroyer 
have  another  chance  afforded  him  for  temperance  and 
toilsomeness !  Fas  obstat— 

Mr.  Zouch,  fortunately,  had  not  this  risk  to  tin* 
dergo.  Armed  with  the  purity  of  an  education  all-but- 
domestic,  and  accompanied  by  the  warnings  of  an  affec- 
tionate brother,  he  was  in  his  twentieth  year  when  he 
entered  the  noble  walls  of  Trinity  College.  In  the  third 
spring  of  his  residence  he  splendidly  proved,  with  how 
much  faithfulness  his  rustic  teachers  had  discharged  their 
office.  The  two  Scholarships,  founded  by  Lord  Craven, 
became  vacant.  These  occasions  invariably  call  forth  the 
strength  of  the  whole  University  into  competition.  In 
the  present  instances  the  candidates  were  ten  ;  Zouch 
of  Trinity,  Bates*,  Heath,  and  Keate  of  King's,  Byam 
of  Sidney,  Holmes  of  Magdalen,  Wyatt,  Pemberton, 
and  Whiffield  of  Pembroke,  and  Lowten  of  St.  John's. 
The  first  two  were  elected. 


*  Mr.  Bates  was,  subsequently,  eminent  for  his  skill  in  music. 

These  Scholarships,  it  appears,  at  that  time  produced  only  £fO  per  mm. 
Some  improvements,  however,  of  the  estates  out  of  which  they  arise  have 
recently  taken  place.  In  the  list  of  their  early  possessors  occur  the  names 
of  Battie  and  Davies  (both,  in  their  turn,  the  grateful  founders  of  similar 
institutions)  of  Pilgrim  afterward  Greek  Professor,  of  Bishop  Squire,  and  of 
Dr.  Craven  late  Master  of  St.  John's  College.  The  immediate  successors  of 
Zouch  and  Bates  were  Dr.  Seale  and  Sir  •Vicary  Gibbs,  themselves  followed 
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In  January,  1761,  the  anxious  moment  of  being  ex- 
amined for  his  first  degree  in  Arts  arrived,  when  (as  I 
find  it  recorded  by  his  own  pen)  he  had  "  the  honour 
of  being  the  Second  *  Wrangler."  That  he  obtained  no 
additional  mathematical  distinction  at  this  time  will  not 
surprise  the  reader,  as  Dr.  Smith's  Prizes  were  not  in- 
stituted till  eight  years  afterward. 

To  complete  the  article  of  his  College  successes — In 
1762,  he  gained  the  Second  Middle  Bachelors9  Prize  of 
Fifteen  Guineas  for  his  Latin  Essay  on  the  subject, 
Virtus  tnagis  eminet  in  rebus  adversis  qu&tn  eecundis  ; 
and,  by  a  similar  Essay,  the  first  Senior  Bachelors9  Prize, 
of  equal  value,  in  the  following  year,  t    Upon  the  latter 


by  Po&soh  and  Goodall,  Heys  and  Maltby,  and  Batter,  Keate,  and  Frere— i 
the  last  three  respectively  Masters  of  Shrewsbury  and  Eton  Schools,  and  of 
Downing  College. 

The  Examiners  in  1749  were  Sir  Jama  Burroughs  Vice-Chancellor,  Drs. 
Ru&etforth,  RidHngton,  Plumptre,  Lort%  and  Disney t  the  Professors  of  Divi- 
nity, Law,  Physic,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  Mr.  Skinner,  Public  Orator. 

•  In  the  Academical  Calendars,  I  am  aware,  he  is  classed  as  the  Third.  Ai 
it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  usurp  what  was  not  his  right,  the  difference  may 
perhaps  be  reconciled  by  suggesting,  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Proctors 
were  anciently  accustomed  to  confer  certain  gratuitous  *  honours'  (as  they  arc 
called)  sometimes  even  upon  Wranglers,  who  were  in  consequence  originally 
distributed  ad  libitum  in  various  parts  of  the  lists.  At  a  later  period  these 
favoured  graduates,  reduced  to  four,  and  usually  selected  from  the  unhonoured 
many,  were  stationed  in  a  separate  quaternion  at  theYoot  of  the  Senior  Optimes. 
They  have  for  some  years,  with  great  judgement,  been  wholly  discontinued. 
Mr.  Lowten,  a  member  of  a  powerful  society,  and  presumptively  (as  having 
been  candidate  for  an  University-Scholarship)  a  good  classic,  was  probably  of 
this  number,  and  by  a  farther  indulgence  might  be  placed  next  to  the  Senior 
Wrangler. 

f  Mr.  Maddison  of  Peter-House,  the  Second  Classical  Medallist  of  his 
year,  was  inHtoth  instances  his  collegue  in  the  honour.  Mr.  Zouch's  exercises 
are  stui extant:  but  ft  has  not  been  defined  necessary  to  give  them  to  the 

public 
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occasion  bis  subject,  Institutio  Civilis  Societatis  ad 
kumani  generis  felicitatem  confert,  led  him  to  ani- 
madvert on  the  wild  theories  of  the  mean  and  mis- 
chievous Roussean  * — Gallicus  tile  scriptor9  qui  perefa 
ganli  stylo  (as  he  observes)  in  hdc  nostrd  question* 
discutiendd  omnes  nervos  acriler  intendit.  Ad  felici- 
tatem, en  !  facilis  patet  via  !  In  silvis  cum  leone,  cum 
ursd  in  montibus  conquiescas.  (AJIez  dans  les  bois, 
Ac.)  At  quanto  melius  vir  sapiens  ct  bonus  Hominem 
se  esse  exclamat,  idedque  humani  nihil  a  se  alienum 
putare.  Neque  enim  hominem  ravuvov  ?»©*  stf  a-ycw**  cf. 
finxit  Deus  Opt.  Max. ;  sed  veluti  in  conventum  quen- 
dam  deduxit,  et  quasi  in  theatro  spectandum  coUocavit. 
Vita  ista9  porrd9  Jndorum  otiosa  et  sotitaria  (seul, 
oisif,  et  toujour  voisin  du  danger,  <fcc.)  quam  tanto* 
perh  j octant  Adversarii  noslri%  ne  vita  quidem  est 
habenda ;  dim  nihil  venusti,  nihil  generosi  spiret9  quo 
se  homo  ratione  imbutum  esse  testetur :  potius  verd 
Margitem  Homericum9  cujus  pessima  inertia  in  pro* 
verbium  abiit9  in  mentem  nobis  revocare.  videatur. — 
Beatum  suum  homuncionem  in  solitudine9  et  omnium 
colloquio  carentem9  sic  depingit  Genevensis  ;  Errant 
dans  les  for6ts,  sans  Industrie,  sans  parole,  sans  domi- 
cile, &c. — Rationem  ipbam,  quam  Deus  Opt.  Max. 

alta  capitis  fundavit  in  arce 

Mandatricem  operum— — 

Contumeliosh  insectatur ;  C'est  la  Raison,  qui  engendre 


public,  as  his  Pqptdut  Bqmanut  graphic^  detcriptiu  h  Da/Me*  Sue  and  hit 
funeral  Oration  on  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  Master  of  Trinity  College  (both  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix)  will  furnish  sufficient  specimens  of  his  prose  Latinity. 

*  See  his  Discowt  tur  VOrigine  et  let  Fondement  Se  rinegaiiti  parmi  Im 
Mmmsy  which  gained  the  prize  proposed  by  the  Academy  of  Dyon  in  1754 
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l'amour  propre,  et  c'est  la  Reflexion  qui  la  fortifie,  &c. : 
et  iterum  ;  si  la  Nature  nous  a  destines  &  6tre  sains,  j'ose 
presque  assurer  que  l'^tat  de  Reflexion  est  un  etat  contre 
nature,  et  que  rhomme  qui  medite  est  un  animal  de- 
prave ! 

Finally,  Mr.  Zouch  received  Mr.  Seaton's  Prise  for  his 
Poem  on  the  Crucifixion.  * 

In  addition  to  these  laurelled  productions,  and  his 
contributions  of  the  ordinary  College- verses, t  bis  lyre 
was  strung  to  the  four  public  incidents,  which  claimed 
the  gratulations  of  the  loyal  and  the  learned  at  the  com- 
inencement  of  the  present  reign  ;  the  Accession  of  his 
Majesty,  his  Marriage,  the  Birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  Peace  of  Paris.  That  to  these  compositions 
subscribed  with  his  name,  which  made  their  appearance 
in  the  academical  folios  of  the  day,  four  others  are  at- 
tached in  the  Appendix  £  with  the  signature  of  Dr. 
Lort,  the  Greek  Professor,  may  require  some  expla- 
nation. 


*  Printed  in  the  Appendix,  No.  III.  Upon  this  event,  the  brief  congratu- 
lation of  a  concealed  friend  was  conveyed  to  him  in  the  following  anonymous 
distich: 

Grafnhr  Anghgenu  it  preenUttiste  poeti*  ; 
Defuit  ftasc  tittdis  gloria  tola  tuis. 

It's  conclusion  was  honoured  with  the  approbation  of  a  great  living  scholar, 
already  referred  to  in  these  notes. 

f  In  Calend.  Jan.  1759,  In  Eptphaniam,  InDto.  Petrum,  In  Diem  Fundat, 
Trin.  Coll.  apud  Cantab.,  In  Div.  Paulum,  In  Div.  Andrtam9In  Virg.  Mariam, 
and  In  Div.  Johannem  Bapti$tam. 

%  See  No.  II.  Prom  some  remaining  documents  it  appears  probable,  that 
other  Seniors  were  not  above  owing  assistance  to  the  same  good-natured  hand. 
An  extant  copy  of  Alcaics,  strikingly  similar  to  the  GendhRacon  subscribed 
«  Samuel  Peek,  A.  M.  CollegH  8.  S.  TrmHaUt  Sock*,  et  Academic  Procu+atdr 

Vol.  i.  c  A*r 
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It  appears,  then, 

1.  From  Dr.  Zouch's  papers,  that  to  one  of  the  copies 
of  the  latter  set  in  the  original  volume  is  attached,  in  bis 
own  hand-writing,  the  well-known  lines; 

Hot  ego  verskulos  feci,  tulit  alter  honores : 

Sicvos  nonvobis 

Sic  vos  turn  vobis    

Sic  vo*  non  vobis    ... 

T.  Z. 

2.  In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Lort,  still  extant,  is  furnished  a 
detailed  sketch  in  English  for  some  Greek  Anacreontics, 
which  however  was  not  implicitly  adopted  ;  and, 

S.  In  another,  the  writer  observes : — "  I  doubt  not,  if 
the  whole  truth  was  known,  I  should  have  many  in  alike 
situation  to  keep  me  in  countenance :  nor,  if  I  was  de- 
tected, should  I  think  it  any  shame  or  disgrace  not  to  be 
able  to  scribble  verses  at  this  time  of  life." 

Alter?  though  of  inferior  excellence,  seems  to*  prove  that  important  touches 
must  have  been  received  from  Mr.  Zouch :  more  especially,  as  Mr.  Peck  did 
not  volunteer  his  muse  upon  the  Royal  Nuptials,  not  being  in  office,  in  the 
preceding  year.  It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  deemed  uncharitable  (on  the  principle 
of  Suum  cuique)  to  conjecture,  that  even  for  this  less  perfect  production  he 
had  previously  been  indebted  to  some  other  friend ;  as  it  far  transcends  the 
Sapphics  upon  the  Peace  bearing  the  same  signature,  of  which  no  part,  it  may 
confidently  he  affirmed,  ever  met  in  manuscript  our  young  Bachelor's  eye. 
The  first  stanza  is,  however,  in  one  sense  sufficiently  Horatian  i 

Jam  satis  terris  necis  atque  dirt 
Sanguinis  Mavors  tulit ,  etfurente 
Dexter  &  mult  as  populates  urbes 

Terruit  orberru 

But  this  can  hardly  be  predicated,  in  any  sense,  of  the  last : 

Sic.  ttbi  muHi,  Pater,  et  beati 
Sint  dies.    Sic  Tu  placida  f maris 
Pace,  quam  humano  generi  dedisti, 

Optime  Prin$eps. 
Dr.  Lort,  from  the  date  of  his  first  degree  (B.  A.  1746)  could  not,  presump- 
tively, be  more  than  fire  and  thirty  at  the  Accession  of  his  present  Majesty. 
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This  disclosure  is  not  now  made,  out  of  any  disrespect 
to  the  memory  of  the  learned  Professor  ;  since  of  Greek 
and  Latin  verses  an  illustrious  authority  has  pronounced, 
that '  they  must  either  be  a  dexterous  cento,  or  nothing,9* 
A  good  memory,  and  a  happy  knack  of  managing  me- 
tres, constitute  in  fact  their  principal  merit ;  and  though 


*  See  Kidd's  Edition  of  Porson's  Tracts.  The  late  Rev.  Joseph  Milner, 
Master  of  the  Grammar- School  at  Kingston  upon  Hull  (never  to  be  named 
by  me  without  grateful  reverence)  obtained  the  Chancellor's  Second  Classical 
Medal  in  1766,  though  he  is  said  to  have  declined  the  making  of  Latin  verses, 
in  which  the  alumni  of  public  schools  usually  possess  a  great  superiority. 

To  prove  that  Dr.  Lort  found  the  English  Muse  less  unpropitious,  the 
following  free  paraphrase  of  Horace's  Eheu  fugaces,  &c.  (Od.  II.  14.)  written 
apparently  soon  after  the  victory  of  Culloden,  hitherto  perhaps  circulated 
only  in  manuscript,  is  here  subjoined. 

1. 

One  short  revolving  year  is  done ; 
Another,  see,  is  just  begun : 

That  other  with  unslacken'd  pace 
Will  soon,  my  Posthumus,  it's  course  have  ruri : 
Nor  shall  thy  conscious  innocence 
(And  what  can't  conscious  innocence  effect  ?) 
From  wrinkles  save  thy  blooming  nice ; 
Or  interpose  in  thy  defence, 
And  from  th'  uplifted  hand  of  Fate  thy  life  protect* 

2. 
What  though,  on  each  successive  day, 

Thou  dost  whole  hecatombs  bestow 

On  the  grim  monarch  of  the  shades  below, 
He'll  not  one  hour  the  stroke  delay. 
Prometheus*  sons  of  clay 

To  native  dirt  again  must  pass, 

Together  blended  in  one  common  mass : 
Even  George  himself,  who  fills  the  British  throne 
(Long  on  his  head  kind  Heaven  preserve  the  crown  I) 

Must  one  day  undistinguish'd  lie 

In  common  dust  with  thee  and  /• 

c2 
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they  will  perhaps  justly,  as  criteria  of  school-industry, 
continue  to  form  a  part  of  the  classical  emulations  and 
exercises  of  the  Universities,  they  surely  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  essential  to  the  character  of  a  sound  ScholaT. 
My  sole  object  has  been,  to  exhibit  the  estimate  formed 
of  the  attainments  of  Mr.  Zouch  by  one,  who  had  en- 


3. 

What,  though  in  Trinitonian  grove 
Sweetly  contemplative  we  rove ; 
And,  free'd  from  danger  and  alarm, 

Hear  how  the  rebel  rout 
Flies  from  the  thunder  of  great  William's  arm : 

Nor  dares  the  Gallic  squadron  venture  out, 
Whilst  Veuxon 's  dreaded  name 
Alone  their  insolence  can  tame, 
Strikes  every  dastard  Gaul  with  fear, 
And  from  their  insults  keeps  the  ocean  clear. 

4. 

Exposed  though  Wixliam  ties 

To  frosts  severe  and  northern  skies ; 

Though  Vernox  sacrifice  his  ease 

To  stormy  winds  and  faithless  seas ; 

Though  neither  faithless  seas,  nor  frosts  severe, 

The  thread  of  life  can  shorten  here—. 

Yet  still  the  arbitrary  will  of  Pate 

May  sooner,  if  it  please,  cut  short  our  date, 

And  snatch  us  hence  from  this  beloved  retreat* 

& 
These  lofty  structures,  swelling  domes, 
Dear  conscious  scenes  of  happiness, 
Which  we  exchange  for  hollow  tombs* 
Shall  some  succeeding  youths  possess. 
Nay,  what  moto-grating  still  we  find, 
DeHa  the  charming  maid  must  be  resigned, 
And  to  some  happier  rival  left  behind : 
And  he  shall  revel  in  the  fair  one's  charms, 
Whilst  we  lie  clasp'd  in  death's  cold  shrivell'd  arms. 
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joyed  ample  means  of  ascertaining  them  in  his  College 
and  University-examinations.* 

In  1762,  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  f 
Two  years  afterward,  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. ; 
and  was  appointed  Assistant,  with  a  salary  of  £60  per 
arm.,  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Postlethwaite,  who  had 
succeeded  (on  Mr.  Whisson's  resignation)  to  the  office 
of  Principal  Tutor,  and  was  eventually  placed  at  the 
bead  of  his  College.  This  function  Mr.  Zouch  dis- 
charged with  great  credit ;  and  as  he  undertook  at  the 
same  time  the  care  of  several  private  pupils,  who  have 


**  I  am  not  unaware  of  Mr.  Mason's  objection  to  publishing  adulatory 
verses  of  this  kind,  nor  convinced  by  the  reason  upon  which  it  is  founded. 
In  proof  of  the  classical  proficiency  of  the  writer,  they  may  surely  be  ad- 
mitted ;  and  they  are,  usually,  only  meant  for  such.  As  vaticinations,  I  fear, 
they  seldom  run  the  risk  of  being  confounded  with  history.  Nor  is  his  apology 
for  Mr.  Gray, '  extreme  youth,'  a  satisfactory  one ;  unless  we  allow  twenty 
to  fall  within  that  description.  Mason  reprinted  his  own  II  Pacifico,  written 
upon  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapetie  in  1748  (when  he  was  only  three  and 
twenty)  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Works* 

+  The  Electors  (or  eight  Senior  Fellows)  were  Walker  V.  M.,  Hooper, 
Mason,  Whisson,  Meredith,  Backhouse,  Goodwin,  and  Wilson.  On  the 
-hack  of  a  copy  of  bis  Latin  letter  sent  upon  this  occasion,  he  had  written, 

O  the  misery  of  life ! 
O  the  vanity  of  fame ! 
O  the  folly  of  learning ! 
O  the  madness  of  ambition  1 
O  the  plague  of  wealth ! 
O  the  distress  of  wantl 

O  the  pageantry  of  pleasure ! 
O  the  emptiness  of  pride ! 
Otlst  wretchedness  of  suspense! 

T.  Z.  SepL  22, 176*.  T.  C.  C. 

Posidippus  himself,  with  his  notify  n;  jEWuo  rafxoi  <rgi€oy ;   hardly  surpasses 
**tit  accumulated  despondency. 
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subsequently  reflected  high  honour  upon  their  literary 
guide,*  his  assiduity  was  so  injurious  to  his  health,  that 
he  deemed  it  advisable  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of 
resigning  his  academical  situation.  From  various  me- 
moranda, however,  it  appears  that  the  performance  of 
his  different  duties  did  not  wholly  intercept  his  private 
studies,  t  In  a  list  of  books  belonging  to  the  Public 
Library,  at  one  time  in  his  possesion,  occur  among  others 
Demosthenes,  Voltaire,  Corneille,  Mar  sham's  Canon 
Chronicus,  Le  Timet  cle  Platon,  Temora9  Burgh's  Dig' 
nity  of  Human  Nature,  the  three  Greek  Tragedians 
with  Meursius,  Hedelin,  and  Goldoni  on  Theatrical 
Matters,  various  editions  of  Epictetus,  Pindar  with 
different  Commentators,  Bo'ethius,  Juvenal,  Cave's  Lives 
of  the  Fathers,  <fcc,  <fec.  And  a  tabulated  Report  of  the 
merits  of  the  more  distinguished  students  of  1767  (in- 
cluding the  names  of  Turner,  Dutens,  Pearce9  Carrf 
Byron,  Williams,  and  Raikes)  under  the  heads  of  Al- 
gebra, Geometry,  Philosophy,  Newton,  Fluxions,  and 
Morals  and  Metaphysics  attests  the  deep  interest  which 
he  continued  to  take  in  University -concerns. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  Master  of  Tri- 
nity College,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  his 
valuable  works  on  Optics  and  Harmonics,  and  Cam- 
bridge for  the  institution   of    two    Annual    Prizes    of 


*  Among  these  I  find  the  names  of  Arden  (afterward  Lord  Alvanley) 
Crcyke,  Chairman  of  the  Quarter-Sessions  for  the  East  Riding  of  York- 
shire,  Graham   (Sir  Robert),   Rook,  and  Rose— all,   afterward,  Fellows  of 

Trinity  College. 

•f  Non  multiplex  atgue  operosa  docendi  ratio  publicis'  adeo  cutis  implicate,  ut 
non  darctur  etiam  privatis  locus :  id  autcm  spatilferl  totum  ab  horis  subsecivi* 
exigebatur,  et  legitima  muneris  sui  vacatione. 

(Barford  Orat.  habita  in  fun,  George,  1756f> 
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Twenty-Five  Pounds  each  (to  be  given  "  to  two  com- 
mencing Bachelors  of  Arts,  the  best  proficients  in  Ma- 
thematics and  Natural  Philosophy")  Mr.  Zouch  was 
appointed  to  deliver  a  Funeral  Oration  in  honour  of  his 
memory.* 

In  1770,  he  was  presented  by  the  University  to  the 
Tectory  of  Wycliffet  in  Yorkshire,  a  village  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Tees,  and  cele- 
brated for  having  given  birth  to  our  primary  Reformer ; 
and,  in  this  agreeable  retirement,  he  divided  his  hours 
between  the  duties  of  his  profession,  the  care  of  his 
pupils,  and  his  pursuits  in  Natural  History.  His  botani- 
cal excursions  more  particularly,  amidst  the  romantic 
scenes  of  his  new  neighbourhood,  contributed  at  once 
to  enrich  his  collection,  and  to  strengthen  his  health. 
Thus  happily  his  days  glided  by, 

For  ever  changing,  unpereeived  the  change.  $ 

His  establishment  of  pupils  usually  consisted  of  three, 
nearly  of  the  same  age,  whose  studies  (from  a  scrupulous 
regard  to  their  respective  qualifications)  were  carried  on 
separately,  to  the  engrossing  of  his  whole  time  for  (be 
interval  between  1770  and  1780.     Among  those,  who 


*  See  the  Appendix. 

f  This  patronage  being  vested  in  the  Catholic  family  of  Constable,  who 
appear  to  have  resisted  it's  transfer,  his  nomination  cost  him  considerable 
trouble  and  expense. 

$  I  cannot  help  transcribing  in  a  note,  from  the  Petrarcha  Redivivus  of 

Tomasinus,  the  praises  of  learned  and  pious  solitude: — Laborum  quiet  est, 

*ivffium  seditkmum  obex,  Scc.—Surgit  solitudinis  amans  I  lecto,  somno  brevi  re- 

oreatus,  nonfracto  curU  domestkis  sed  expleto nee  multitm  interesse  arbitrator 

qwam&iu,  wed  quam  bene  vivat ;  nee  ubi  aut  quando  moriatur  magni  existimat, 
*ed  quaiiter  ;  in  id  unum  rummo  studio  intentus,  ut  bene  actam  vitce  fabulam 
jnUcroJine  concluded.    (XIV.) 
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have  done  justice  to  bis  fatherly  anxiety  for  their  intel- 
lectual and  moral  improvement,  beside  his  two  nephews 
the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  and  Mr.  Lowth?r,  may  be  named 
Mr.  Hutchinson  of  Egglestone,  who  lately  filled  the  Chair 
of  the  Quarter-Sessions  in  the  County  of  Durham. 
Mindful  of  the  advice,  *  which  had  guided  his  own  steps 
into  the  ways  of  pleasantness  and  peace,  in  his  letters 
to  his  youthful  relatives  he  emphatically  adjures  them 
to  tread  invariably  the  paths  of  truth  and  honour,  and 
3bpv?  every  thing  to  "  resolve  to  be  good  men." 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1780,  when  the  York- 
shire Associators  met  to  *  consider  what  measures  might 
be  expedient  in  the  existing  critical  situation  of  public 
affairs,'  Mr.  Zouch,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his 
elder  brother,  was  appointed  one  of  their  Committee.  The 
emergency  was  alarming ;  and  that  gentleman  might  ve- 
nial ly  conceive  that  the  constitution  of  his  Country,  which 
bestows  upon  a  beneficed  clergyman  a  right  of  suffrage, 
in^n^s  him  to  exercise  his  judgement,  upon  such  occa- 
sions, in  the  conscientious  appreciation  of  Ministers  as 
well  as  of  Members  of  Parliament.  Solon,  indeed,  forbade 
neutrality  to  all  citizens,  in  cases  of  public  perplexity ; 
and  this  maxim  was  approved,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, by  no  less  an  authority  than  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent Montesquieu  t  himself.     But  a  scarcely  less  illus- 


*  Et  quod  caput  est  omnium,  ut  vir  bonus  evadas.    See  his  brother's  Letter, 
App.  I.  p.  357. 

■f-  La  loi.de  Solon,  qui  declaroit  wfimes  ions  ceux,  qui  dans  une  stdiiion  nepren- 
droient  aucun  parti,  a  paru  lien  extraordinaire,  Man  ilfuut  /aire  attention  aux 
cir Constances,  dans  lesquelles  la  Grece  se  trouvoit  pour  lor3.  EUe  iioit  portagee 
en  de  ttes-petits  Hats :  il  Hoit  a  craindre  que,  dans  une  republique  travailUe 
par  des  dissensions  civilcsles  gens  Us  plus  prudent  ne  semissenl  a  convert,  et  que 
par  let,  les  chotes  ne  fussent  portees  a  Pextrcme—Ikms  les  seditions,  qui  arrivoient 
dans  ccspeiUs  Hats,  kgros  de  la  cite  entroit  dans  la  quertUe,  ou  lafaisoit. — Dans 
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tjrious  Athenian  *  has  pronounced  Her  to  be  the  most 
excellent  woman,  who  is  '  least  known  to  the  public  in 
the  way  either  of  praise  or  of  censure:'  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Zouch,  impressed  with  the  equally  delicate  sensitive- 
ness of  the  pastoral  character,  shrunk  from  the  mere 
possibility  of  being  regarded  as  an  intriguing  or  a  tur- 
bulent priest.  Whether  he  thought  that  the  aspect  of 
the  times  rendered  it  perilous  to  attempt  any  domestic 
changes,  or  that  the  meditated  changes  were  too  con- 
siderable for  the  demands  of  the  occasion,  t  or  (still 
more  probably)  that  the  teachers  of  religion  are  called 
to  a  nobler  occupation,  than  to  fan  the  flames  of  poli- 
tical dissension  J— it  appears  certain,  that  he  never  at- 
tended  the  meetings  of  the  Committee,  and  after  some 

cecas9  il  est  naturel  de  rappeler  let  sediHeux  au  grot  det  citoyens,  non  pat  legrot 

det  citoyent  aux  seditieux.—Cett  ainti,  que  la  fir  mentation  (Tune  liqueur  pent 

Hre  arriteepar  une  teulegoute  (Tune  autre, 

(Espr.  des  Loix,  xxix.  3.) 

The  classical  reader  will  recollect  the  fine  passage, 

Pietate  graycm  ac  meritis  si  forte  virum  quern 
Contpexert,  tUent ;  $c  (Virg.  JEn.  L  152.) 

*  Pericles,  as  quoted  by  Plutarch  in  his  Treatise  on  the  '  Virtues  of  Women.9 

f  In  a  Letter  to  his  friend  Mr.  Harrison,  Bishop  Watson  observes ;  M  As  to 
a  Reform  in  the  Representation,  I  have  never  seen  any  plan  calculated  to  do 
much  good."    (Life,  ed.  4to,  p.  525.) 

See,  also,  the  Conclusion  of  Burnet's  History  of  his  Own  Time:  "As 
long  as  elections  are  set  to  sale,  so  long  we  are  under  a  disease  in  our  vitals, 
that  if  it  be  not  remedied  in  time,  must  ruin  us  at  last,  and  end' in  a  change  of 
government ;  and  what  that  may  be,  God  only  knows. 

"  All  laws  that  can  be  made  will  prove  ineffectual  to  cure  so  great  an  evil,  till 
there  comes  to  be  a  change  and  reformation  of  morals  in  the  nation ;  &c  &c* 

(VI.  209.  Edinb.  1753.) 

%  Lipsius,  however,  appears  to  have  carried  political  indifTerentism  to  an  ex- 
treme :  Hcsc  unica  aut  certl  summa  sapientia  est,  curare  qua  ad  tete  et  ad  ani- 
flftim,  non  tatagere  de  communxbus ;  quce,  ut  cum  Platone  dioam9  orf%vwff 
uffmg  iv  Evgwrw  avw  not  xnrw  ytoircu,  xou  ygarm  vbtva  cv  vim  fxmw  (Ep»  ad 
Lampson.  Burm.  Syll.  L  cxl.) 
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time  withdrew  bis  name  from  their  list.     Professional 
elevation  could  not  have  been  bis  motive,  even  if  he 
concurred  in  it's  being  at  first  placed  there ;  for  be  must 
have  well  known,  that  the  loftier  objects  of  ecclesias- 
tical  ambition  hardly  open  upon  the  ordinary  candidate, 
before  the  grave  begins  to  gape  for  him ;  and  that  so  to  run 
as  to  obtain,  was  injoined  by  St.  Paul  with  a  view  to  some* 
thing  very  different  from  wealthy  preferments  or  secular 
magistracies.     Neither  does  it  require  any  great  effort 
of  intellect  to  infer,  from  the  gradual  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible decays  incident  to  every  human  establishment, 
that  the  reforms  best  adapted  to  repair  them  must  be 
equally  slow  and  equally  tranquil;,  and  that  the  highest 
chance   of  continuance  attaches  to  those,  which  have 
been  premeditated  by  the  soberest  patriotism,  introduced 
with  the  greatest  modesty,  and  adopted  after  the  gravest 
and  most  deliberate  discussion.      It   is  not  by  prece- 
dents culled   from   the  annals  of  our  semi-savage  an- 
cestors, even  if  we  could  be  sure  of  our  authorities,  that 
we  are  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  an   enlightened   and 
powerful  people  ;    but  by  a   careful,    and  (as   far  as 
may  be)  exact  adaptation  of  measures  to  circumstances 
and  situations.     Tarda  molis  erat.    This,  as  Dr.  Sym- 
mons*  beautifully  observes  (in  his  remarks  upon  the 
arduous  labour   of  constructing  an   Epic   Poem)   was 
spoken  of  a  mighty  empire,  which  was  to  extend  over 
the  earth,  and  to  endure  for  a  succession  of  ages :  but 
an  Arab  camp  may  be  planted  in  one  day,  and  it's  ves- 
tiges may  be  effaced   by  the  wind  of  the  desert  in 
another.    Fresh  from  the  fascinating  influences  of  clas- 
sical studies,  and  full  of  the  splendid  barbarism  of  Brutus 
and  the  trophies  of  Miltiades,  with  no  consciousness  of 


•  See  his  able  and  luminous  Life  of  Milton. 
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corrupt  feeling  in  himself,  and  little  experience  of  it  in 
others,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at — I  would  almost  ask 
farther,  with  the  feeling  of  Quintilian,  *  is  it  to  be 
regretted — that  a  young  and  ardent  mind  seeks  the 
Eurotas  in  the  Thames,  and  grasps  at  the  unattain- 
able,  undesirable  extreme  of  political  freedom?  Much 
of  this  luxuriance  may  safely  be  left  to  the  silent 
evaporations  of  time.  The  passing  years,  which  gra- 
dually pilfer  from  us  our  noblest  powers,  leave  not 
(he  crude  conceptions  of  our  boyhood  unaltered.  Rea- 
son and  experience  unite  to  repress  the  exuberances  of 
early  statesmanship:  and  the  results  would  be  more 
generally  obvious,  but  for  the  weak  shame  of  ap- 
pearing to  adopt  under  the  influence  of  interest  con- 
clusions, which  may  have  been  generated  by  the  most 
virtuous  conviction.  That  such  were  the  grounds  of 
Mr.  Zouch's  conduct  upon  this  occasion,  every  thing 
conspires  to  prove  f.     His  common-place  books  abound 

*  Materiam  esse  primum  volo  vel  abundantiorem,  atque  ultrh  quctm  oporteat 
fusam,  Multum  ittde  decoquent  anni,  multum  ratio  limabit,  aliquidvelutusuipso 
deteretur  ;  sit  modo  wide  excidipossit,  et  quod  exsculpu    Erit  autem,  si  rum  ab 
initio  tenuem  nimium  laminam  duxerimus,  et  quam  ccelatura  altior  rumpat. 

(Inst  Orat.  IL  4.) 

Rarely,  indeed,  have  traces  of  liberal  expenditure  been  discovered  in  him, 
Who  was  a  miser  in  his  youth. 

■f  « It  is,  in  fact,  the  greatest  of  all  follies  in  a  Minister  to  sacrifice  indepen- 
dence of  character,  and  decent  freedom  of  opinion,  to  any  consideration  what- 
ever.    What  good  does  he  do  by  it  ?  Does  he  hope  to  advance  his  fortune  t 
^The  chances  are  innumerable  against  him ;  the  road  is  blocked  up.    He  brings 
l*is  little  tribute  of  turpitude,  and  is  not  noticed  in  the  crowd  of  competitors : 
*ie  grows  old,  tired  with  suppressing  truth,  and  smothering  conscience ;  and, 
^-t  the  close  of  a  long  life,  often  finds  himself  as  poor  as  if  he  had  been  honest. 
Xt  is  a  wretched  game,  and  rarely  or  never  answers.    A  man  sells  his  birth- 
right of  speaking  truth ;  and  does  not  get  even  the  mess  of  pottage,  which  he 
fixed  as  the  price.    On  the  contrary,  to  love  truth,  justice,  and  human  hap-* 
piness,  and  to  be  conscious  that  (however  humble  your  lot  of  life)  you  have 

newt 
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with  extracts  favourable  to  constitutional  liberty;  and 
the  subjoined  Sonnet,  written  in  the  Library  of  Went- 
worth  House,  and  addressed  to  Lord  Milton,  is  a  satis- 
factory testimony  of  his  public  opinions. 

« In  honour's  path  proceed,  ingenuous  youth  ; 

Let  not  Ambition  lead  thy  steps  astray : 
Firm  in  pursuit  of  virtue  and  of  truth 

The  sacred  glow  of  patriot  zeal  display, 
Tempered  with  mild  discretion.     May  the  fame 

Of  gentle  Rockingham  thy  bosom  fire 
To  emulate  his  worth :  hence  shalt  thou  claim  . 

That  boon  of  praise,  to  which  the  good  aspire. 
These  volumes,  precious  as  Peruvian  gold, 

Enrich  thy  mind  with  learning's  ample  store, 
Ancient  and  modern.     While  they  thus  unfold 

Their  choicest  treasured  wealth  of  classic  lore  ; 
May  wisdom's  self  thy  years  ef  manhood  guide* 
Unblench'd  by  passion,  party-rage,  or  pride.' 

In   1788,  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Richard  Pepper  Arden,  Master  of  the  Rolls.* 


never  lost  any  opportunity  of  promoting  them,  is  an  exquisite  pleasure,  which 
any  man  may  command  if  he  pleases.  If  eminence  in  the  sacred  profession 
to  which  we  are  called,  can  be  united  to  this,  it  is  a  blessing  for  which  any 
man  may  be  grateful :  if  not,  it  is  our  duty  to  shake  hands  with  mediocrity  of 
fortune,  and  be  honest."    (Sydney  Smith, J 

•  Of  this  gentleman,  subsequently  created  Lord  Alvanley,  the  pupa,  the 
friend,  and  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the  patron  of  Dr.  Zouch,  an  accurate 
Memoir  is  given  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  1804  I.  383.  He  died  in  that  year, 
aged  59.  Distinguished  as  an  academic  (for  he  was  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge)  eminent  as  a  lawyer,  and  beloved  and  valued  by  all  who  had 
enjoyed  the  means  of  contemplating  his  private  and  domestic  virtues,  Lord 
Alvanley  was  to  a  great  degree  the  artist  of  his  own  fortune.  But  of  the  dig- 
nities of  his  profession  Mir.  Pitt  was,  ministerially,  the  bestower :  and  to  him, 
at  an  hour  when  the  disingenuous  and  the  selfish  courtesies  of  life  are  alike 
out  of  the  question,  he  chose  to  express  his  honest  gratitude.  As  what  relates 
to  the  last  moments  of  such  a  man,  whan  it  can  be  substantially  autbenti- 

eated, 
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By  a  letter  from  Sir  James  Edward  Siaith,  President 
of  the  Linnsean  Society,  I  am  informed  that  he  was 


cated,  must  always  be  a  matter  of  interest  with  the  world,  I  haYe  much  plea- 
sure in  subjoining  an  extract  from  a  Letter  upon  this  subject,  addressed  by  the 
Earl  of  Lonsdale  to  Dr.  Zouch. 

Ckarlet  Street,  March  24, 1804. 
— —  "  I  came  to  town  yesterday ;  and  having  heard  some  particulars  re- 
specting the  death  of  our  valuable  and  most  excellent  friend  Lord  Alvanley, 
which  I  think  it  may  be  gratifying  to  you  to  know,  I  shall  trouble  you  with 
a  detail  of  them  as  nearly  in  the  words  in  which  I  heard  them  as  my  memory 
will  serve.    He  had  been  unwell  for  several  days ;  but  he  was  out  on  Thurs- 
day, and  was  for  some  hours  with  Lord  Auckland  on  business.    On  Friday,  he 
was  again  confined  to  the  house ;  and  on  Saturday,  he  Was  very  ilL    Few  of 
his  friends  knew  of  his  confinement.    On  Sunday,  he  was  better ;  and  Lady 
Alvanley's  answer  to  the  inquirers  on  Sunday  evening  was,  that '  he  had  been 
in  some  danger  the  preceding  day,  but  was  considerably  better  at  that 
time.'    When  his  physician  (Dr.  Pitcairne)  came  to  him  on  Monday,  Lord 
Alvanley,  judging  from  his  looks  that  all  was  not  right,  asked  him  *  if  he 
apprehended  danger  ?'  He  answered, '  Yes ;  and,  if  he  had  any  thing  to  settle, 
he  should  lose  no  time  in  doing  it.'    Lord  Alvanley  then  desired,  that  *he 
might  be  allowed  to  get  up;*  which  he  did,  and  dressed  himself.    He  made 
tome  alteration  in  his  will,  and  wrote  several  letters.    Two  only  were  men- 
tioned to  me ;  one  to  his  brother,  the  other  to  Mr.  Pitt.    To  the  latter  he 
said,  *  He  could  not  go  out  of  life  (that  is  the  expression)  without  taking  an 
affectionate  leave  of  a  person,  to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation  and  a  great  portion 
of  the  happiness  he  had  enjoyed*'     He  recommended  his  family  to  his   care, 
and  particularly  his   eldest  son,   Mr.   Pitt's  godson:    adding,   "God  bless 
the  King  ;  and  may  you  along  with  other  good  men  be  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  Providence  to  rescue  the  country  from  the  dangers  that  threaten 
it !"  The  short  remaining  part  of  his  letter  was  illegible.   Finding  himself  weak, 
he  desired  to  be  put  to  bed,  and  to  see  his  children  one  by  one.     He  then  re- 
quested Lady  Alvanley  to  read  prayers  to  him,  and  before  the  ceremony  was 
well  finished  he  expired,  without  any  apparent  suffering,  at  the  distance  of 
about  five  hours  from  the  time  he  was  first  apprised  of  bis  danger. 

** 1  have  not  been  able  to  give  you  this  short  and  imperfect  account  of  the 
last  moments  of  this  most  excellent  man  without  feeling  all  the  bitterness  of 
Xnrow  ft>r  his  loss,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  read  it  without  sensations  of 
equal  poignancy.  A  more  upright,  or  a  better  man  never  lived ;  and  as  he 
fid  justice  for  <  truth's  sake  and  his  conscience,'  now  that  he  has  run  his 
•eurse,  I  trust  he  will  *  sleep  in  blessings.'  ", 
As  Dr.  Zouch,  of  whom  the  same  judgement  might  be  pronounced,  i*> 
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elected  one  of  the  Fellows  of  that  respectable  body,  on 
May  the  fifteenth  of  the  same  year,  within  two  months 
after  their  first  meeting.  He  does  not  appear,  however, 
to  have  favoured  them  with  any  paper,  or  other  commu- 
nication ;  nor  was  he  even  personally  admitted,  as  tbe 
President  regrets,  that  he  '  never  had  the  happiness  of 
seeing  a  gentleman,  whose  name  he  always  held  in 
the  highest  estimation.9 

In  1788,  likewise,  he  lost  his  truly  respectable  brother* 
inlaw,  Sir  William  Lowther;  and  in  the  following 
Epitaph,  inscribed  upon  his  monument  at  Swillington,* 
recorded  his  virtues : 

Sacred  to  the  Memory 

of  the  Rev.  Sir  William  Lowther,  Bart* 

Prebendary  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  York, 

And  Rector  of  this  Parish  : 

In  all  the  relative  duties  of  life  truly  exemplary, 

without  pride,  without  ostentation, 

modest  and  unaspiring  in  his  desires, 

of  excellent  understanding  and  sound  judgement, 

graced  with  the  noblest  acquirements  of  learning, 

and  distinguished  by  that  urbanity  of  manners 

which  adorns  the  accomplished  scholar  ; 

the  benign  cheerfulness  of  his  aspect 

shone  forth,  a  silent  testimony 

of  the  inward  serenity  of  his  mind. 

He  died, 

full  of  the  blessings  of  a  virtuous  life/ 

full  of  the  hopes  of  a  happy  immortality, 

June  15,  1788,  aged  81  years. 


scribed  to  Sir  It  P.  Arden  his  edition  of  « Walton's  Lives,'  under  a  perfect 
conviction  of "  the  regard  which  he  entertained  for  the  virtuous  character," 
the  insertion  of  the  above  particulars  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  appear  irrelevant 

*  There  is,  also,  a  Latin  inscription  of  similar  purport  at  Whitehaven* 
drawn  up  by  the  same  pen* 
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Anne, 

his  most  affectionate  consort, 

in  whom  were  conspicuous  all  the  amiable  qualities, 

which  embellish  and  exalt  the  female  character, 

Died  April  3,  1759,  aged  35  years. 

Two  years  afterward,  died  his  neighbour  and  friend 
Marmaduke  Tunstall,  Ksq.  of  WycJiffe,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies ;  whom  he  justly  cha- 
racterised, in  one  of  the  journals  of  the  day,  as  "  in  the 
privacy  of  his  elegant  retirement  a  most  munificent 
patron  of  learning,  being  ever  ready  to  encourage  and 
reward  merit."  His  knowledge,  he  adds,  was  uncom- 
monly extensive.  In  a  clear  comprehension  of  every 
branch  of  Natural  History*  he  particularly  excelled. 
He  corresponded  with  most  of  the  learned  men  of  his 
own  country,  and  with  many  distinguished  literary 
foreigners.  Among  others,  the  celebrated  Linnaeus 
honoured  him  with  singular  regard.  With  a  mind  al- 
ways actively  occupied  in  the  research  of  useful  truth, 
he  had  a  sweet  affability  of  disposition,  an  engaging 
urbanity  of  manners,  and  an  enlarged  liberality  of 
thought.  The  words  of  passion  and  resentment  never 
sounded  from  his  tongue.  He  was  all  mildness  and 
benevolence :  and  such  was  the  range  of  his  charity, 
that  he  might  literally  be  pronounced  the  '  Poor  Man's 
Friend.' 


*  His  valuable  Museum  passed,  at  his  death,  into  the  hands  of  Georg* 
Allan,  Esq.  of  Grange  near  Darlington,  and  is  still  in  the  possession  of  his 
son,  late  M.  P.  for  the  city  of  Durham.  An  interesting  account  of  the  senior 
Mr.  Allan's  literary  pursuits  and  performances  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Dibdin's 
BtbUograpfikal  Decameron,  and  Mr.  Nichols'  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury* He  is,  also,  named  in  Sir  John  Prestwich's  Retpublica  with  great 
and  deserved  respect. 
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Id  1791,  Mr.  Zoucb  was  appointed,  by  Mr.  Markhart, 
Deputy  Commissary  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Richmond. 

His  Diary  of  the  ensuing  year  contains  tbe  following 
entry : — "  Tuesday,  February  7, 1  took  my  final  leave  in 
this  world  of  my  beloved  sister  Mrs.  Gream,  who  gave 
me  her  blessing  with  great  dignity  and  composure,  and 
becajne  a  beatified  spirit  on  Saturday,  March  17, 1792." 

In  1793,  be  was  instituted,  on  the  presentation  of  bis 
Majesty,  to  the  valuable  rectory  of  Scrayingham,  in  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

In  1795,  he  reprinted  (with  a  dedication  to  his  brother 
Henry,  annotations,  and  a  preface)  a  tract  called, 
'  Love  and  Truth ;  in  two  modest  and  peaceable  Letters 
concerning  the  distempers  of  the  present  times,  written 
from  a  quiet  and  conformable  citizen  of  London  to  two 
busie  and  factious  shopkeepers  in  Coventry,9  (1680)* 
These,  as  he  remarks  in  his  preliminary  observations, 
appear  to  have  had  in  view  the  arguments  advanced  in 
a  treatise  generally  ascribed  to  Dr.  Herbert  Croft, 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  first  published  in  1675  under 
the  title  of «  The  Naked  Truth,  or  the  True  State  of  the 
Primitive  Church,  by  an  Humble  Moderator/  The  only 
copy  previously  extent  is,  probably,  that  which  exists  in  a 
volume  of  Miscellanies  deposited  in  the  library  of  Ema- 
nuel College,  Cambridge ;  where  it  is  ascribed,  by  a  ma* 
rruscfipt  note  of  Archbishop  Sancroft's,  to  Isaac  Walton. 

His  brother  did  not  long  survive  this  affectionate  tes- 
timony of  fraternal  respect.  By  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  tlje  course  of  the  satne  year,  Mr.  Zouch  suc- 
ceeded to  the  possession  of  an  estate  at  Sandal ;  and 
thither,  on  the  decease  of  Mrs.  H.  Z.  in  the  year 
following,  he   removed   himself   and    his   family   front 

Wyaliffe. 

In  1796,  he  republished  in  quarto  the  c  Lives  of  tfr. 
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John  Donne,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Mr.  Richard  Hooker, 
Mr.  George  Herbert,  and  Dr.  Robert  Sanderson  by 
Isaac  Walton/  with  copious  Notes  and  a  Life  of  the 
Author.  Of  this  valuable  work  a  second  edition  ap- 
peared, in  two  volumes  octavo,  in  1798;  and  a  third, 
with  additions,  in  1817. 

In  1798,  Mr.  Pitt  expressed  to  some  of  his  friends  his  in- 
tention of  appointing  him  to  the  Mastership  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege ;  but,  for  reasons  now  probably  unknown,  the  design 
was  set  aside  in  favour  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Bristol. 
From  the  modest  self-appreciation,  with  which  Dr.  Zouch 
subsequently  shrunk  from  a  still  loftier  appointment,  it  may 
perhaps  be  concluded  that  he  judged  himself,  after  nearly 
thirty  years  of  rustication,  unequal  to  presiding  over  a 
body  of  scholars  at  once  so  polished  and  so  profound. 
The  Premier  however,  to  his  own  high  credit  as  well 
as  that  of  his  noble  friend  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  who  was 
fully  sensible  of  his  uncle's  literary  and  professional  pre- 
tensions, in  1805  conferred  upon'  him  a  less  arduous 
honour  in  the  second  Prebend  of  the  Church  of  Dur- 
ham ;  upon  which  occasion,  he  took  his  degree  of  D.  D. 

His  tender  feelings  with  respect  to  pastoral  duty  were, 
about  this  time,  called  into  painful  exertion  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  continued  non-residence  upon  his  rectory 
of  Scrayingham.  From  the  fragments  of  Reflexions  found 
among  his  papers,  may  be  inferred  the  anxiety  of  his  mind 
upon  this  important  subject.  In  them  he  states,  that '  he 
had  always  kept  a  resident  Curate,  and  had  annually  visited 
his  parish  in  person  for  the  interval  between  Easter  and 
Trinity-Sunday  inclusive,  and  again  at  Michaelmas, 
notwithstanding  considerable  inconveniences  of  lodging, 
&c.  which  however,  though  he  received  only  £15  for 
dilapidations,  he  had  not  a  little  enlarged,  and  should 
have*  readily  still  farther  improved  at  a  much   heavier 

Vol.  I.  d 
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expense,  had  he  been  younger  or  in  better  health.     But 
for  some  years  (he  observes)  his  constitution,  which  was 
never  strong,   had  been   greatly  shattered;    his   nights 
being  oppressive  and  disturbed,  his  days  wearisome  and 
languid,  and  his  general  ailments  "only  not  laying  him 
under  a   physical  necessity  of  declining   to   officiate/' 
His    deafness    in   particular,   to   his   great    perplexity, 
was    such    as    to    prevent    his    hearing    the   responses 
of  the   clerk   and   the    congregation.*      Having    like* 
wise,   after   the   exertions   of    a  long   and    active    mi- 
nistry,! succeeded  to  a  small  paternal  estate,  he  hoped 
he  might  not  unreasonably,  under  a  view  of  his  heavy 
and  increasing  infirmities,   assert  his  claim  to  the   pri- 
vileges of  a  Miles   Emeritus;    more  especially,  since 
in  1804  he  had  to  his  bitter  sorrow  lost  Mrs.  Zouch, 
who   for  above    thirty   years    had    conducted    all    his 
concerns.     In  such  forlorn  and  desolate  circumstance* 
to    migrate,    at    the    age    of   sixty- seven,    to    a    new 
place  of  residence,  remote  from  medical  assistance  and 
from  his  few   surviving  relatives,  and  where  he  would 
have  displaced  a  deserving  tenant  with  a  numerous  fa- 
mily and  a  lease  of  the  tithes,  and  have  engaged  in  all 
the  discomfort  of  building  a  competent  mansion,  secanda 
marmora  locans  sub  ipsum  funus>  must  have  been  a 
melancholy  anticipation.     When  therefore  to  all  this  he 
could  subjoin,  that  his  Curate  was  a  worthy  and  vigilant 
clergyman,  and  eminently  attentive  to  the  catechising  of 
the  children  of  the  two  schools,  in  which  a  certain  num- 
ber of  poor  boys  and  girls  were  educated  at  the  Rector's 
expense,  it  will  scarcely  be  thought,  even  by  the  most 


*  He  once,  it  is  said,  began  his  sermon  in  SU  Mary's,  Cambridge,  before 
the  organ  had  ceased  to  play ! 

•f  He  was  ordained  Deacon  in  1761.  * 
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rigid  enforcers  of  ecclesiastical  duties,  that  he  asked  too 
much  in  craving  permission  to  linger  out  the  poor  re- 
mainder of  his  years  in  his  native  village. 

In  1808  Dr.  Zouch,  in  conjunction  with  his  old  school- 
fellow Dr.  Swire,  Rector  of  Melsonby,  with  whom  he 
had  walked  hand  in  hand  through  life,  published  at 
Y#rk,  in  8vo,  a  tract  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Sampson  George,* 
solicitor,  of  Middleton  Tyas,  and  entitled  '  Reflexions 
of  a  Layman  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  the  Unity  of 
the  Deity,  and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.9  It  was 
prefaced  by  the  following  brief  advertisement : 

4  The  Editors  of  this  short  tract,  written  by  a  Layman, 
flatter  themselves  that,  by  presenting  it  to  the  public,  they 
essentially  promote  the  interests  of  religion.  They  re- 
flect with  peculiar  pleasure  that  the  embarrassments  of 
secular  engagements,  and  the  intricacy  of  legal  disquisi- 
tions, have  not  precluded  the  respectable  author  from 
contemplating  the  great  truths  of  Revelation  with  that 
aweful  attention,  which  their  vast  importance  requires/ 


*  Mr.  George,  who  has  been  dead  for  some  years,  published  in  1784  (as  I 
informed  by  Dr.  Zouch's  friend,  Mr.  Headlam,  the  present  Rector  of 
Wycliflfe)  a  *  Scheme  for  Reducing  and  finally  Redeeming  the  National  Debt, 
and  for  gaming  Half  a  Million  of  Revenue  by  extinguishing  a  Tax !'  This 
double  difficulty,  the  solution  of  which  has  not  been  facilitated  by  the  inter- 
vening years  of  expensive  warfare,  was  to  be  conquered  by  the  Sale  of  the 
Land-Tax,  a  measure  subsequently  adopted  by  Mr.  Pitt.  Mr.  George's 
pamphlet  went  through  a  second  edition  in  the  same  year.  Like  other 
and  greater  names,  who  have  affected  to  prophesy  of  the  ne  plus  ultra 
beyond  which  all  accumulation  of  debt  must  overpower  and  break  down 
the  vital  spring  of  the  Constitution,  he  was  fortunately  disappointed  in  his 
anticipations.  The  debt  of  1784  has  been  more  than  tripled,  and  we  yet  sur- 
vive the  burthen.  But  as  to  redeeming  it,  that  (it  may  be  feared)  is  a  pro- 
ject to  he  classed  with  the  chimaeras  of  science— the  squaring  of  the  circle ; 
or  the  discovery  of  the  longitude,  the  perpetual  motion,  and  the  philosopher's 
•tune* 

d2 
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This  is  mentioned,  rather  as  proving  his  indefatigable 
attention  to  whatever  concerned  the  general  welfare  of 
the  Church,  whether  in  doctrine  or  in  discipline,  than 
as  in  other  respects  of  much  consequence.  The  same 
motive  will  excuse  my  introducing,  in  this  place,  a  la- 
bourite passage  of  his  from  Isaac  Walton's  '  Love  and 
Truth/  which  (as  above  stated^  he  republished  in  1795. 

"  I  shall  next  endeavour  to  satisfie  your  desire,  or 
rather  your  challenge,  why  I  go  so  constantly  to  the 
church-service;  and  my  answer  shall  be  all  in  love,  and 
in  sincerity. 

"  I  go  to  adore  and  worship  my  God,  who  hath  made 
me  of  nothing,  and  preserved  me  from  being  worse  than 
nothing.  And  this  worship  and  adoration  I  do  pay  him 
inwardly  in  my  soul,  and  testifie  it  outwardly  by  my 
behaviour:  as  namely,  by  my  adoration,  in  my  for- 
bearing to  cover  my  head  in  that  place  dedicated  to 
God,  and  only  to  his  service;  and  also,  by  standing  up 
at  profession  of  the  Creed,  which  contains  the  several 
articles  that  I  and  all  true  Christians  profess  and  be- 
lieve ;  and  also  by  my  standing  up  at  giving  glory  to  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  confessing 
them  to  be  three  persons  and  but  one  God. 

"And  (secondly)  I  go  to  church  to  praise  my  God 
for  my  creation  and  redemption,  and  for  his  many  de- 
liverances of  me  from  the  many  dangers  of  my  body, 
and  more  especially  of  my  soul  in  sending  me  redemption 
by  the  death  of  his  Son  my  Saviour,  and  for  the  con- 
stant assistance  of  his  Holy  Spirit ;  a  part  of  which 
praise  I  perform  frequently  in  the  Psalms,  which  are 
daily  read  in  the  publick  congregation. 

"  And  (thirdly)  I  go  to  church  publickly  to  confess 
and  bewail  my  sins,  and  to  beg  pardon  for  them  for  his 
merits  who  died  to  reconcile  me  and  all  mankind  unto 
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God,  Who  is  both  bis  and  my  Father ;  and  as  for  the 
words  in  which  I  beg  this  mercy,  they  be  the  Letany 
and  Collects  of  the  Church,  composed  by  those  learned 
and  .devout  men,  whom  you  and  I  have  trusted  to  tell 
ns  which  is  and  which  is  not  the  written  word  of  God, 
and  trusted  also  to  translate  those  Scriptures  into 
English.  And  in  these  Collects  you  may  note,  that  I 
pray  absolutely  for  pardon  of  sin,  and  for  grace  to  be- 
lieve and  serve  God :  but  I  pray  for  health,  and  peace, 
and  plenty  -conditionally,  even  so  far  as  may  tend  to 
his  glory  and  the  good  of  my  soul,  and  not  farther. 
And  this  confessing  my  sins,  and  begging  mercy  and 
pardon  for  them,  I  do  in  my  adoring  my  God,  and  by 
the  bumble  posture  of  kneeling  on  my  knees  before  him. 
And  in  this  manner,  and  by  reverend  sitting  to  hear 
some  chosen  parts  of  God's  word  read  in  the  publick 
assembly,  I  spend  one  hour  of  the  Lord's  Day  every 
forenoon ;  and  half  so  much  time  every  evening.  And 
«ince  this  uniform  and  devout  custom,  of  joyning  together 
in  publick  confession,  and  praise,  and  adoration  of  God, 
and  in  one  manner,  hath  been  neglected,  the  power  of 
Christianity  and  humble  piety  is  so  much  decayed,  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  thought  on  but  with  sorrow  and  la- 
mentation ;  and,  I  think,  especially  by  the  Non-con- 
formists." 

We  come  now  to  the  last  of  that  series  of  well-earned 
rewards  and  honours,  which  accompanied  the  progress 
of  this  venerable  divine  through  the  course  of  his  pro- 
tracted and  studious  life.  The  See  of  Carlisle,  which 
bad  become  vacant  in  1807  by  the  translation  of  the 
Hon.    Dr.    Edward   Venables   Vernon*   to   the  Arch- 


*  To  this  Prelate,  during  his  possession  of  the  see  in  question,  Dr.  Paley 
was  indebted  not  only  for  a  benefice  in  that  diocese  (the  first  which  his  Lord- 
ship had  it  in  his  power  to  bestow)  but  also  indirectly  even  for  his  more  valuable 

pre- 
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bishopric  of  York,  was  offered  by  the  Duke  of  Port" 
land  to  Dr.  Zouch,  and  refused.  Delicacy  alone  pre- 
vents the  Compiler  of  this  Memoir  from  stating  at  large 
how  arduous,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, it  must  have  appeared  to  succeed  a  Prelate,  who 
had  united  in  the  highest  degree  the  reverence  and  the  af- 
fection of  every  respectable  Clergyman  in  his  diocese.  Be- 
fore he  finally  resolved,  however,  to  decline  the  mitre,  he 
suffered  (as  he  himself  states  in  a  Letter  to  a  friend,  dated 
•  College,  Durham,  December  7,  1807')  "  much  agitation 
and  disquietude  of  mind."  The  expanded  sphere  of  utility 
which  such  an  exaltation  implies,  as  well  in  the  weightier 
influence  of  example  upon  those  whose  examples  are  to 
influence  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  the  more  autho- 
ritative inculcation  of  Christian  doctrines  and  precepts, 
as  in  the  enviable  privilege  of  patronising  unfriended 
genius  and  virtue,  presents  a  combination  of  suc& 
praise-worthy  objects  to  sway  the  choice  ;  that  the  wisest 
and  the  best,  in  the  full  possession  of  their  faculties, 
will  not  shrink  from  accepting  it,  however  awe-, 
fnl  a  responsibility  it  may  impose.  But  Dr.  Zouch, 
who  bad  truly  pleaded  great  bodily  infirmities  in  1805, 
as  a  reason  for  being  indulged  in  the  non-performance 
of  humbler  duties,  was  too  virtuous  a  man  to  sacri- 
fice upon  the  altar  of  ambition  his  consistency  and  his 
truth.  During  the  lapse  of  nearly  three  years  those  infir- 
mities, he  felt,  had  considerably  increased:  the  impor- 
tance and  the  anxieties  of  the  episcopal  office,  the  entire 
change  of  his  professional  situation,  an  abode  in  London 


preferments,  the  rectory  of  Bishop- Wearmouth  and  the  Sub-deanery  of  Lincoln. 
And  the  judgement  and  generosity,  exerted  thus  honourably  for  both  parties  in 
appreciating  and  rewarding  the  Divine,  to  whom  English  Theology  is  under 
such  deep  obligation,  have  not  overlooked  or  neglected  his  descendents. 
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as  contrasted  with  the  habits  of  a  life  previously  spent  in 
privacy*  bis  attachment  to  his  Durham  residence  where 
he  gratefully  admitted  he  enjoyed  every  comfort  and 
convenience — these,  and  perhaps  additional  and  unre- 
corded, motives  drew  from  him  a  decisive  Nolo  Episco- 
pari;  and  the  judicious  determination  was  recompensed 
by  the  return  of  his  accustomed  serenity. 

At  a  period  subsequent  to  this,  he  preached  the  An- 
nual Visitatiou-Serinon  at  Scarborough ;  but,  though 
strongly  urged  by  the  worthy  Archdeacon  (Dr.  Wad- 
dilove,  Dean  of  Ripon)  and  the  Clergy  to  publish 
it,  he  declined  complying  with  their  solicitations.  It 
contained  a  beautiful  description  of  the  innocent  plea* 
sures  within  the  easy  reach  of  almost  every  country-resi- 
dent, the  rapture  arising  out  of  the  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  professional  duty,  and  the  delightful  occupa- 
tions of  an  elegant  and  learned  leisure :  *  and  it  was 


•  Few  have  presented  this  object  in  a  stronger  light  than  the  Rev.  Sydney 
Smith,  in  bis  above  quoted  Visitation-Sermon,  delivered  at  Malton  before  the 
Archbishop  of  York  in  1809. — "When  a  Minister  has  fairly  and  conscien- 
tiously discharged  the  duties  of  his  profession,  a  great  portion  of  time  must  still 
remain  on  his  hands :  how  is  he  to  employ  it  ?  The  Love  of  Knowledge  will 
make  him  happy,  by  filling  up  his  life— the  hours  fly  before  it — it  produces 
eternal  variety— it  makes  a  man  cheerful — it  throws  through  his  heart  a  whole- 
some current  of  passion — it  gives  an  object,  and  a  goal — it  satisfies  him,  that 
he  has  done  his  best— it  sweetens  his  temper  with  well-earned  praise — it  ele- 
vates his  mind  by  constant  exertion — it  improves,  and  adorns,  his  whole  nature. 
I  am  astonished  that  any  reflecting  man  can  trust  himself  in  the  solitude  of 
the  country,  without  clinging  to  the  Love  of  Knowledge  as  his  sheet-anchor. 
It  must,  necessarily,  be  the  lot  of  many  of  us  to  live  a  good  deal  alone :  and 
the  effects  of  solitude  upon  his  character,  without  such  safeguard  to  recur  to, 
no  man  can  calculate.     Fanaticism  is  often  engendered  in  solitude,  so  is  dis- 
content ;  madness  often  broods  there ;  low  habits  are  sometimes  formed  there ; 
incurable  indolence  naturally  grows  there,**  &c  &c 

And,  again,  with  what  emphasis  and  eloquence  does  he  proceed :— Think 
how  the  Church  is  honoured  by  the  honour  of  her  Ministers ;  of  the  splen- 
dor 
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more  particularly  affecting,  as  the  Preacher  furnished  at 
once  the  lesson  and  the  example,  and  might  have  been 
correctly  apostrophised  in  the  lines  of  Flatman ;  * 

Happy  old  man  !  whose  worth  all  mankind  knows, 
Except  himself ;  who  charitably  shows 
The  ready  road  to  virtue  and  to  praise, 
The  road  to  many  long  and  happy  days  ! 

Like  his  own  Walton,  indeed,  be  found  by  blessed 
experience  that  "a  life  of  temperance,  sobriety,  and 
cheerfulness  is  naturally  rewarded  with  length  of  days. 
Est  enim  guietk,  et  purb,  et  eleganter  acta  astatis  pla- 
cida  ac  lenis  senectus.     He  came  to  the  grave, 

not  shaken  by  the  wind, 

But  ripely  dropping  from  the  sapless  bough."  -J- 

After  possessing  to  a  high  degree,  and  for  a  period 
considerably  exceeding  the  ordinary  duration  of  human 

dor  from  time  to  time  reflected  upon  the  Establishment  by  the  exertions 
of  illustrious  men,  who  have  at  one  time  been  as  obscure  and  as  unknown  as 
any  of  us.  What  the  world  principally  expects  of  us  is,  Religion— religion  in 
our  lives,  religion  in  our  doctrines  :  but  Knowledge  has  ever  been  graceful, 
and  ornamental,  in  our  profession  ;  we  have  the  most  leisure  for  it's  cultiva- 
tion, and  it  is  always  expected  from  us.  Knowledge,  too,  does  not  only  adorn 
the  Church,  but  it  defends  it :  it  produces  that  cogent  reasoning,  that  luminous 
eloquence,  and  that  classical  purity,  with  which  the  Ministers  of  the  Church 
have  so  often  repelled  the  attacks  of  ignorant  and  presumptuous  sectaries  ;  and 
with  which,  I  trust  in  God,  they  will  ever  be  prepared  to  meet  their  assailants. 
No  man  should  say,  "  How  can  I  do  this  ?"  or,  "  How  can  I  venture  upon  this, 
living  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  world  !"  If  a  man  has  it  in  him,  he  can  do 
any  thing  any  where,"  &c 

*  Addressed  to  his  "  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Isaac  Walton,  on  his  editing  of 
ChalkhiU's  *  Thealma  and  Clearchus.' " 

•f  See,  also,  his  last  note  on  the  Life  of  Bishop  Sanderson. 
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life,  Simonides'  *  quadruplet  of  enjoyments,  and  (what 
does  not  always  accompany  them)  a  "  cheerful  heart" 
disposing  him  to  "  taste  them  with  joy,"  he  died  Decem- 
ber 17,  1815,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  twice  married,  but  left  no  issue.  His  first 
wife,  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Emerson, 
Rector  of  Winston  in  the  county  of  Durham,  to  whom  he J 
was  united  in  1772,  he  lost  in  1804.  His  second,  Mar- 
garet, sister  of  Mr.  Brooke,  late  Somerset  Herald,  whom 
he  married  in  1807,  survives  to  cherish  the  memory  of 
his  virtues. 

The  following  short  character  of  him  is  drawn  up 
from  a  paper  supplied  by  the  piety  of  a  valued  friend. 

*  Dr.  Zouch  never  exercised  his  abilities  except 

with  a  view  to  the  amelioration  of  his  species,  and  the 
consequent  glory  of  his  Maker.  In  Biography,  which 
was  his  favourite  employment,  he  selected  for  illustra- 
tion, or  for  original  inquiry,  the  lives  only  of  the  wise 
and  the  virtuous.  But  it  was  not  in  this  manner  only, 
that  he  studied  the  good  of  mankind.  To  the  numerous 
applicants  for  information  and  advice,  of  whatever  age 
or  condition  of  life,  he  always  cheerfully  opened  his 
extensive  stores  of  experience  and  information  ;  and  we 
have  reason  to  know,  that  many  of  his  literary  contem- 
poraries, who  have  since  gone  to  a  happier  world,  were 
indebted  to  his  labours  for  a  portion  of  their  fame. 


*  eTyieuv€nr  fjuev  ap*$~oy  av$pt  *fvarqr 
Aeurepoy  Se,  <pvav  xakov  y€y€9"6aim 
nXsrcejy  $'  aSoXox;  Tpirov'  xWctTa 
Terafrov,  (MTa  tvv  (pi\uv  arvvrfiav* 

This  oft-cited  tetrastich  some  ascribe  to  Epicharmus :  By  Plato  and  Anaxan- 
drides,  as  quoted  in  Athenaeus,  it  is  deemed  anonymous.  But  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  after  him  Theodoret,  agree  with  the  Scholiast  on  Lucian  in 
referring  it  to  Simonides. 
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'  Though  as  a  divine  he  conscientiously  deemed  it  to 
be  his  duty,  no  less  than  it  was  his  delight,  to  devote 
the  greatest  part  of  his  time  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
with  which  he  mingled  a  certain  portion  of  Chaldee  and 
Arabic  learning,  few  possessed  a  more  elegant  taste  for 
classical  literature,  or  a  happier  talent  (in  consequence 
of  his  extraordinary  memory  *)  of  applying  passages  from 
the  ancient  poets  and  historians,  both  to  the  important 
and  the  familiar  incidents  of  the  day.  With  the  French 
and  Italian  languages,  also,  he  was  intimately  acquainted, 
and  occasionally  drew  largely  upon  them  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  leisure-hours. 

'  By  a  deafness,  which  began  in  early  life  and  in- 
creased  with  age,  wisdom  was  to  him  at  one  entrance 
almost  "  quite  shut  out :"  yet  such  (unlike  the  common 
disposition  of  the  deaf)  was  his  cheerfulness  in  society, 
of  which  he  was  naturally  very  fond,  that  few  ever 
found  it  irksome  to  assist  in  communicating  to  him  the 
subjects  of  conversation ;  while  in  solitude  his  com- 
panions were  those  who  speak  to  the  eyes,  not  to  the 
ears.  And  it  having  pleased  God  to  bless  him  with  abun- 
dant means  of  exercising  hospitality,  he  deemed  it  a 
virtue  which,  as  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  Roman 
writers  has  observed,  etiam  studia  ipsa  prcecipiunt. 

<  Sensible  of  the  blessings  of  our  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical 
Establishment,  he  was  ever  a  strenuous  opponent  of  in- 
novation and  fanaticism  ;  but  be  considered  mildness 
and  argumentation,  as  the  only  legitimate  means  of 
supporting  either  religion  or  government.  Of  these  he 
deemed  the  connexion  so  beautiful  and  necessary,  and 

*  Tanias  insuper  memories  vires,  utper  omnem  vitce  decurtum  atque  in  maxm& 
varietate  studiorum,  nullo  ad  earn  adjumento  aut  uteretur  out  desideraret ;  quas» 
que  res  alii  literarum  monimentis  consignare  volunt,  ilk  in  animo  penitiu  haberet 
insculptas.    (Barford.) 
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consequently  every  attempt  to  disturb  it  so  pregnant 
with  evil,  that  he  particularly  inculcated  the  paying  of 
the  utmost  regard  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  English  Church, 
as  admirably  adapted  to  maintain  it  in  all  it's  vigour. 

«  Yet  would  his  literary  labours,  his  intercourse  with 
his  friends,  his  exercise  of  hospitality,  and  even  his  firm 
and  steadfast  orthodoxy  have  appeared  to  him  selfish 
or  incomplete,  if  unaccompanied  by  the  paramount  duty 
of  charity.  His  bounty  however,  not  only  to  the  poor 
in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  also  to  per- 
sons bowed  down  by  temporary  misfortunes,  was  inva- 
riably as  secret  as  circumstances  would  admit.  He  could 
not,  indeed,  be  insensible  to  the  respect  which  every 
where  attended  him  ;  but  he  received  it  with  unaffected 
humility.  Nihil  ad  ostentationem,  omnia  ad  conscien- 
tiam  rqferebat.' 

— '  The  treasures  of  his  comprehensive  mind  (adds  a 
still  nearer  connexion)  were  very  great,  and  his  mild 
benignity  to  those  of  inferior  attainments  truly  amiable. 
A  firm  adherence  to  religion,  and  the  duties  which  it 
injoined,  was  the  governing  principle  of  his  life ;  and  it's 
influence  extended  to  every  part  of  his  conduct.  His 
private  charities  were  large,  as  became  his  station  :  and 
long  and  dearly  will  bis  memory  be  cherished  by  all, 
who  had  the  blessing  of  intimately  knowing  his  nu- 
merous domestic  virtues.' 

As  a  proof  of  his  filial  affection,  it  may  be  stated  (on 
the  authority  of  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Campbell,  the  Editor  and 
Translator  of  Bishop  Jewel's  Apologia,  &c.  &c.)  that, 
from  a  violent  palpitation  of  heart,  he  never  durst  at- 
tempt to  preach  at  Sandal,  which  had  been  his  father's 
church. 

Una  UH  cortH  retii  cusiodia  el  atqui, 
Canaque  cum  prised  simplicit  ate  fides : 
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Ingenium  sellers,  et  acumen  amabile,  fastis 

Nescia  mens,  etfrons  digna  Catone  fuit. 

Dulce  inerat  precious  pondus  verbisque  decorum, 

*         *         • 

Nunc  annis  meritisque  gravis,  maturus  Olympo 
(Vcb  mini,  quod  lacrymis  non  revocandus)  obit.  * 

The  following  inscription  to  his  memory  has  been  re- 
cently  drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  James  Tate,  Master  of 
Richmond  School;  a  name  too  brightly  distinguished 
by  the  success  of  bis  pupils,  as  Academics  or  Teachers, 
to  need  commendation  of  mine. 

M.  S. 

ThomcB.  Zouch .  S.  T.  P. 

Collegii .  S.  Trinitatis .  apud .  Cantabrigienses .  dim .  Socii 

qui  postquam .  canonicatum .  in .  hoc .  ecclesia .  secundum 
hospitaUtate .  liberali .  eruditis .  concionibus .  morum.  sanctitaU 

per .  decennium .  ornaverat 

SandalUe .  in .  com  .Ebor .  natali .  in .  domo .  viiam  .posuit.  morialem 

XVII.  die .  Decembr.  Anno .  Chrisii .  M.DCCC.  XV.  astatis.sum .  lxxix. 

Inerat.  in.  hoc. viro.literarum.  humaniorum.dum.vivebat 

ingenuus .  amor .  cultura .  dUigens .  occur ata .  cognitio 

Idem. Ungues.  Hebraicas  .asqucac.  Gracce.cum.primis.peritus 

ad .  sacros .  codices .  volvendos .  accedebat .  quotidie .  rediturus 

tarn. modcstia.quam.pietate. Christiana  .indies. instructor 

Neque .  cum .  AngUces .  ecclesia; .  esset  .Jldelissimus  •  custom 

ullum .  titulum .  expetivii .  ampliorem. 

Having  traced  the  subject  of  my  Memoir  through  his 
unostentatious  and  industrious  career,  and  exhibited  him 
to  the  reader  not  less  modest  t  than  learned  as  a  Scholar, 


*  Paterson,  Epigr.  II.  33. 

■J-  Non  Hebrea,  non  CfuUdate  Arabkaque  lingua*  ultra  LaHmm  et  Grascam, 
tumidum  rtddUkrant,  is  «aid  of  John  Pico  Minwdula  by  his  nephew,  who  also 

adds; 
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*s  a  Churchman  equally  zealous  and  liberal,  in  his 
general  deportment  actively  benevolent,  constant  and 
affectionate  in  his  friendships,  and  in  his  devotions  hum* 
ble,  ardent,  and  sincere — 1  have  little  more  to  add,  than 
my  c  Hail  and  Farewell.' 

I  have  purposely  avoided  noticing  his  various  pro- 
fessional publications  under  the  years  in  which  they 
respectively  appeared,  in  order  to  present  the  dates  of 
them  collectively  in  this  place. 

1.  *  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Primary  Visitation  of  the 
Right  Reverend  Father  in  God  William,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Chester,  held  at  Richmond  in  1789.'  (4to,  Newcastle 
upon  Tyne,  1789.> 

2.  «  An  Inquiry  into  the  Prophetic  Character  of  the 
Romans,  as  described  in  Daniel  viii.  23—25.'  (8vo, 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  1792.) 

3.  *An  Address  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
Deaneries  of  Richmond,  Catterick,  and  Borough  bridge 
in  1792/     (4to,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  n.  d.) 

4.  *  An  Address  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
Deaneries  of  Richmond,  Catterick,  and  Boroughbridge 
in  1793.'     (4to,  York,  1793.) 

5. '  An  Attempt  to  illustrate  some  of  the  Prophecies 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.'  (12mo,  Wakefield, 
1800.) 

6.  €  A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester  (Dr. 
Horsley)  on  his  opinion  concerning  Antichrist.'  (8vo, 
York,  1801.) 


adds ;  dum  Ecclesice  dignitatis,  aplerUque  nostri  temporit  (proh  dolor  !)  licitatas 
mctionatasque,  nonpaucoi  videret  expetere^Jlagiiare9  susjrirare,  enirissime  mercari— 
ipse  repudiaviL  (See  Bates'  Select  Biographies.)  What  a  picture  of  the  Court 
and  Church  of  that  age  and  country  1 
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7.  c  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Durham,  at  the  Summer-Assizes,  1806.  (4to,  York, 
1806.) 

Beside  these,  he  also  published  (as  already  mentioned) 
his  Seaton-Prize  Poem  on  the  *  Crucifixion/  in  1765; 
his  '  Good  Schoolmaster,9  in  1798;  and  his  '  Memoir  of 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  1808,  all 
in  quarto :  in  the  same  year  printed,  at  Wakefield,  his 
'  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  John  Sudbury,  D.  D.  Dean  of 
Durham,'  in  folio,  and  assisted  hi  drawing  up  the  '  Life 
and  Character  of  John  Lord  Viscount  Lonsdale,'  in 
quarto,  both  for  private  distribution.  His  editions  of 
Isaac  Walton's  '  Love  and  Truth,'  and  of  the  '  Lives  of 
Donne,  Wotton,  Hooker,  Herbert,  and  Sanderson/  have 
been  already  mentioned.  He,  farther,  left  in  a  state  of 
considerable  advancement  works,  biographical  and  theo- 
logical, to  nearly  an  equal  extent :  and  his  Annotations 
upon  the  Scriptures  would,  alone,  afford  competent  pledges 
of  his  learning  and  orthodoxy.  From  the  scattered  Aneo* 
dotes  of  Dr.  Hickes  (the  deprived  Dean  of  Worcester) 
which  abound  among  his  MSS.,  I  am  disposed  to  con- 
clude that  he  had  meditated  a  life  of  that  learned  and 
honest,  but  mistaken  and  uncandid  divine.  And  the 
ensuing  pages,  vtiawq  cf  U^  o\iyy  Kitaq,  will  attest  his  in* 
dustry  in  the  minor  literature  of  the  day. 
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(Dialog.  Steph.  Kigri  praef.  Suid.  ed.  MedioL  1499.) 

I  throw  together,  miscellaneously,  a  few  selections 
from  Dr.  Zouch's  '  Adversaria?  (with  some  occasional 
notes  of  my  own)  from  which  may  be  inferred  the  habitual 
liberality  and  piety  of  the  compiler.  If  I  had  deemed  it 
proper  to  enlarge  the  number  of  extracts,  I  could  have 
offered  several  upon  Insects,  Botany,  Meteorology,  Ac. 
which  might  have  appeared  not  unworthy  of  the  Na- 
turalist's attention :  and  the  lover  of  pure  and  tolerant 
Theology  would  have  found  acceptable  notices  of  several 
learned  and  good  men.  Of  Archbishop  Usher,  in  parti- 
cular, he  observes  (quoting  from  Parr's  Life  of  that  Pre- 
late) that,  from  his  love  of  real  piety,  he  thought  no  other 
accomplishments  worth  speaking  of;  and  that  he  hear- 
tily loved  and  respected  all  humble  and  devout  Chris* 
tians,  remarking  that  *  they  were  God's  friends  highly 
to  be  valued.' — "  I  am  going  out  of  the  world  (said  he, 
a  little  before  his  death)  and  I  now  desire  to  seek  those 
things  which  are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  at  the 
right  hand  of  God%  and  to  be  with  him  in  heaven  ;  of 
which  we  ought  not  to  doubt,  if  we  can  evidence  to 
ourselves  conversion,  true  faith,  and  charity,  and  live 
in  the  exercise  of  these  Christian  graces  and  virtues  with 
perseverance;  mortifying  daily  our  inbred  corruptions, 
denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts :  and  he,  that 
is  arrived  at  this  habitual  frame  and  holy  course  of  life, 
is  the  blessed  and  happy  man,  and  may  rejoice  in  hope 
of  a  glorious  eternity  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  to  re- 
ceive that  inheritance  given  by  God  to  all  them  which 
are  sanctified" 
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"  Lay  aside  the  gall  of  that  bitterness  wherein  your  minds  have 
hitherto  over-abounded,  and  with  meekness  search  the  truth. 
Think  ye  are  men ;  deem  it  not  impossible  for  you  to  err ;  sift  im- 
partially your  own  hearts,  whether  it  be  force  of  reason,  or  vehe* 
mency  of  affection,  which  hath  bred  and  still  doth  feed  these  opinions 
in  you.  If  truth  do  any  where  manifest  itself,  seek  not  to 
smother  it  with  glozing  delusion:  acknowledge  the  greatness 
thereof,  and  think  it  your  best  victory,  when  the  same  doth  prevail 

over  you." — (Hookers  Eccl.  Pol.  Pref.) 

.  # 

c  Dr.  Burnet,  when  resident  at  Amsterdam,  became  acquainted 
with  the  leading  men  of  the  different  persuasions  tolerated  in  that  city, 
as  the  Armenians,  the  Lutherans,  the  Unitarians,  the  Brownists,  the 
Anabaptists,  and  the  Papists ;  amongst  each  of  whom,  he  used  fre- 
quently to  declare,  he  had  "  met  with  such  real  piety,*  that  there 

*  This  able  and  active  Prelate,  however,  appears  to  have  estimated  his 
Brother-Clergy,  unless  they  differed  widely  indeed  from  those  of  the  present 
day,  with  far  less  liberality.    In  the  Conclusion  attached  to  the  *  History  of  his 
Own  Times,'  passages  occur,  which  had  they  been  printed  in  his  life-time, 
must  have  been  keenly  felt,  and  would  probably  have  been  bitterly  resented. 
But  with  a  prudential  feeling  hardly  reconcileable  to  his  general  conduct,  he 
left  it  to  be  published  after  his  death,  when  he  could  not  foresee  that  his  cen- 
sures would  continue  to  be  applicable.  It  may  be  confidently  affirmed,  they  are 
no  longer  so.    This  is  not  an  age,  it  is  true,  of  folio  divinity.    We  do  not  write 
like  the  Andreweses  or  the  Barrows,  the  Beveridges  or  the  Jeremy  Taylors,  of 
our  fathers'  days.   But  surely  our  lives  in  general,  as  men  and  as'  pastors,  cannot 
be  said  to  justify  the  historian's  animadversions.    And  yet  those  animadversions 
have  been  applied  to  the  existing  Clergy,  by  one  uncandid  "  bigot  to  laxnest" 
with  increased  severity.  I  allude  to  a  Letter,  still  extant,  addressed  by  Dr.  Priest- 
ley to  Dr.  Zouch ;  in  which  he  refers  to  Burnet's  harshest  paragraphs— wholly 
disregarding  at  the  same  time  the  Bishop's  authority,  where  he  professes  ha 
•  belief  of  all  the  Articles  of  the  English  Church,'  and  his  conviction  that  '  her 
Worship  is  the  perfectest  form  of  devotion  that  we  find  in  any  Church  ancient  or 
modem ;'  his  repeated  protests  against  Separation,  which  *  he  could  never  think 
to  be  lawful,  unless  her  terms  of  communion  were  unlawful,  and  obliged  a  man 
to  sin :'  his  animated  declarations,  that  *  he  had  pursued  her  true  interest* 
with  unfeigned  affection,'  and  *  earnestly  prayed  she  might  continue  to  be  loot/ 
the  joy  of  the  whole  earth ;'  and  even  his  qualification  of  what  he  has  said  relative 
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he  became  fixed  in  a  strong  principle  of  universal  charity,  and  an 
invincible  abhorrence  of  all  severities  on  account  of  religious  dis- 
sensions."—(JBiographia  Britannica.) 


Dr.  Warton  has  inserted  in  the  eighty-ninth  paper  of  the  Ad- 
venturer a  charming  paraphrase  of  Simonides,  by  the  late  Dr. 
Markham,  Archbishop  of  York.  * 

"'     *  ■         .     ■    i  .   ,m      ■      i   i.    i  i-    ■        ■      i     ■■   i     i      i  I,         i        ,  , 

to  the  lives  of  the  Clergy,  which  (he  adds)  <  he  would  have  not  only,  as  they 
generally  were,  without  scandal,  but  also  exemplary-— eminent  in  humility, 
sobriety,  contempt  of  the  world,  and  unfeigned  love  of  the  brethren.'  As  this 
letter  makes  the  receiver  of  it  a  kind  of  Abdiel, 

faithful  found 

Among  the  faithless, 

I  do  not  withhold  it  from  the  public.    They  will  judge,  what  spirit  Hie  writer 

teat  of, 

London,  April  26, 1791. 
Rev.  Sir, 

The  part  of  Bishop  Burnet's  Works,  to  which  I  refer  in 

my  LOter»  to  Mr.  Burke,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  History  of  hit  Own  Timet. 

In  my  Letter  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Birmingham,  I  have  given  several  of  the 

passages  at  full  length ;  and  my  own  observation,  in  a  variety  of  situations, 

abundantly  confirms  his  account.    You,  Sir,  I  am  happy  to  find  by  our  com* 

mon  friend  Mr.  Lee,  who  gives  me  this  cover,  are  among  the  exceptions  to  the 

general  character  of  the  Clergy  ;  who,  as  a  body,  appear  to  me  to  have  but 

little  serious  sense  of  religion,  and  many  of  them  are  in  the  extreme  of  pro* 

ffigacy. 

I  am,  Rev.  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

J.  PRIESTLEY. 

*  These  admirable  hendecasyllables,  an  imitation  rather  than  a  paraphrase, 
which  Dr.  W.  has  characterised  as  «« far  excelling  the  original,"  and  "  uniting 
in  themselves  the  pathetic  of  Euripides  and  the  elegance  of  Catullus,"  I  cannot 
deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  subjoining  in  a  note. 

His  conatibut  occupata,  oceUot 

Guttit  lucidulit  adhuc  madentes 

Convertit,  puerum  sopor  e  vinctum 

Qu&nutrixpkciiQthwfovebat: 

«  DormU,"  irquiti,  «  o  miteUe,  nee  U  Vultus 

Vol.  I.  e 
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*'  The  very  night  before  Lady  Jane  Grey  suffered,  sue  sent  at 
*  Exhortation1  to  her  sister,  in  the  end  of  a  Greek  Testament,  be- 
ginning ; c  I  have  here  sent  you,  good  sister  Katharine,  a  book  which, 
although  it  be  not  outwardly  trimmed  with  gold,  yet  inwardly  it  is 
more  worth  than  precious  stones.  It  is  the  book,  dear  sister,  of  the 
Law  of  the  Lord :  it  is  his  Testament  and  last  Will,  which  he 
bequeathed  unto  us  wretches,  which  shall  lead  you  to  the  path  of 
eternal  life.'  "—{Nichols'  Progresses  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  III.) 

"  Jesus  began  his  celebrated  Sermon  on  the  Mount  by  bestowing 
the  tribute  of  eternal  blessedness  on  those  unostentatious  qualities 
and  retired  graces,  which  least  excite  the  envy  or  the  admiration  of 
the  world.  It  is  observable,  that  be  commends  those  affections  and 
virtues  most,  by  which  he  himself  was  most  eminently  distinguished. 
He  was  always  the  pattern  of  his  own  lessons.  He  taught  what  be 
practised,  and  he  practised  what  he  taught.  He  was  poor  vt 
spirit  ,v  he  was  meek,  merciful,  and  pure  in  heart" — (Fellowes1 
Picture  of  Christian  Philosophy.} 

44  In  the  Collect  for  the  Twenty-first  Sunday  after  Trinity  we? 
pray  for  Peace,  and  44  that  we  may  serve  God  with  a  quiet  heart  :T* 


■B*»> 


Vultut  exanimet,  tUeniiumque 

Per  longa  atria  commaoent,  nee  uUs 

Frairum  tangeris  aut  meo  dolor G} 

Nee  tentit  poire  destitute  iUo% 

Qui  gettans  genibutve  brachkroe, 

Aut firmans  lepidam  tuam  loquehm. 

Tecum  miUe  modis  ineptiebat. 

Tu  dormis,  volitantque  qui  solebant, 
Ruus  in  roseis  tuis  labellis.— 
Dormitparvule  I  nee  tnali  doloresw 
Qui  matrem  cruciant9  tux  quietis 
Rumpant  somnia. — Quando,  guando  tale* 
Redibunt  oculis  meU  sopores .'" 

And  I  am  sure  I  shall  entitle  myself  to  the  gratitude  of  etery 
scholar  by  adding  such  of  the  Carmina  QuadrageHmalia,  as  I  have  extern 
authority  (in  addition  to  their  intrinsic  beauty)  for  ascribing  to  the  same  pel*-*' 

.......  i.$aut  (xty,  u\ha  po$tu 
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again,  "  that  the  course  of  this  world  may  be  so  peaceably 
red,  that  his  Church  may  joyfully  serve  him  in  all  godly 
tness"  {Fifth  Sunday  after  Trinity);  and,  "  that  under  him 
King]  we  may  be  godly  and  quietly  governed"  (Prayer  for 
whole  state  of  Christ's  Church  militant  here  on  earth)  ;  and 
at  we  may  pass  our  time  in  rest  and  and  quietness"  {Second 
lect  at  Evening  Prayer)  ;  and,  lastly,  "  that  this  woman  may 

An  idem  semper  agat  idem  ?  Affirmatur. 

Isis  qua  lambit  muros,  ibi  cernere  possis 

Cum  veteri  socium  consenuisse  lare. 
Huic  idem  vitas  rerumque  revertitur  ordo, 
Normaque  stat  rigido  non  violanda  seni. 
Nam  constans  sibi  sole  torum  surgente  relinquit, 

Et  redit  ad  notum,  sole  cadente,  torum. 

Huic  eadem  multos  felis  servata  per  annos, 

Huic  eadem  lectum  parvula  sternit  anus* 

Conviva  assiduus,  lumbo  venerandus  ovino 

Pascitur :  et  totos  credo  vorasse  greges. 

Mox  numerat  passus  sub  aprici  mcenibus  horti ; 

Mox  terit  assueta  scripta  diurna  manu. 
Communem  historias  repetitas  narrat  ad  ignem, 

Dum  tria  sumuntur  pocula,  tresque  tubi. 
Quoque  die  hoc  fecit  Carolorum  tempore,  idemque 
Temporibus  faciet  fors,  Frederice,  tuis. 

An  omnia  vergant  ad  interitum  ?  Affirmatur. 

Qua  nudo  Rosomonda  humilis  sub  culmine  tecti 

Marmoris  obscuri  servat  inane  decus, 
Rara  intermissse  circum  vestigia  molis, 

Et  sola  in  vacuo  tramjte  porta  labat : 
Sacra  olim  sedes  riguse  convallis  in  umbra, 

Et  veteri  pavidum  religione  nemus* 
Pallentes  nocturna  ciens  campana  sorores 

Hinc  matutinam  saepe  monebat  avem ; 

4  8  Huic 


i 
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be  loving  and  amiable,  and  in  all  quietness,  sobriety,  and  peace 
be  a  follower  of  holy  and  godly  matrons." — (Prayer  in  the  Form 
of  Solemnisation  of  Matrimony.) 

"  I  have  long  bid  adieu  to  controversy.     I  give  my  sentiments 
to  the  public,  and  there's  an  end.     If  any  body  will  oppose  them, 

Hinc  procul,  in  media  tardae  caliginis  hora, 

Prodidit  arcanas  arcta  fenestra  faces. 
Nunc  muscosa  extant  sparsim  de  cespite  saxa, 

Nunc  muro  avellunt  germen  agreste  boves. 
Fors  et  tempus  erit,  cum  tu,  Rhedycina,  sub  astris 

Edita,  cum  centum  turribus  ipsa  rues. 

An  motue  naturalis  sit  in  initio  tardior,  in  fine  velocior? 

Affirmatur. 
Dum  foedara  fovet  *  Othello  sub  pectore  pestem, 

Ira  anceps  miserum  torquet  et  aeger  amor* 
46  Ilia,"  inquit,  "  sacri  temeravit  fcedera  lecti, 

Ilia,  heu !  luminibus  carior  usque  meis  ? 
Jam  somni  valeant  securi,  et  pristina  mentis 

Gaudia,  in  sternum  dia  valeto  quies. 
Jam  ferrate  acies,  fremitusque,  et  vividus  aeris 

Clangor,  et  instruct!  Martis  imago,  vale. 
At  nigri  luctus,  et  somnia  dira,  venite  7 

Cura,  sepulcrali  veste  recincta,  veni." 
Quin  jam  flagra  parat  colubrosque  intendere  Erinnys, 

Membraque  sulphureo  mergere  tosta  lacu. 
Vires  usque  novae  accrescunt ;  et  qui  prius  asgre 

Indoluit,  sensim  progrediendo  furiu 

An  locus  conveniat  locato?  Affirmatur. 
Exesi  latere  in  montis,  sub  rupe  cavata 

Antra  situ  tristi  squall  id  a  Cura  f  tenet. 
Ante  fores  ssevum  exhalat  lacus  ater  odorem; 

Dependet  prono  margine  rara  salix*  Hie 

•  ShaJkspeare's  Othello.        f  Cave  qf  Despair.    Sjpcnser'g  Faery  Quern,  IL 
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has  my  leave :  if  any  body  will  defend  then,  he  has  my  thanks, 
proposed  them  freely ;  I  explain  them  as  clearly,  and  enforce 
2m  as  strongly,  as  I  can.     I  think  I  owe  no  more,  either  to  myself* 

truth :  I  am  sure  I  owe  no  more  to  the  public" — (Balguy** 
d  JFarburton's  Letters  In  H&,  No.  VIII.) 

Hie  jejuna  ululat  canis,  obscaenasque  querelas 

Importuna  iterat  noctua  sola  sedens. 
Circdm  errant  flentes  animae,  tristemque  per  umbram 

Ferales  agitant  lurida  spectra  choros. 
Jnttls  Cura  oculos  v'olvit  per  singula,  et  omnes 

Arrecta  captat  pervigil  aure  sonos. 
Lenta  minutatim  macies  depascitur  artus, 

Foedaque  perfundit  lividus  ora  color. 
Turn  cano  rari  sparguntur  vertice  orinee, 

Et  cohibet  fkiidos  sordida  zona  sinus. 
Non  quisquam  tali  sit  dignior  incola  sede ; 

Nee  tibi,  Cura,  magis  convenit  ulla  domus. 

An  otnne  habeat  suum  Ubi  ?  Affirmatur. 
Hue,  Dea,  cum  geminis  hue,  alma,  sororibus  adsis; 

Hue  praecincta  comas  floribus,  f  Euphrosyne. 
Et  vaga  Libertas,  Hebeque  procacior  adsit, 

Et  fratrum  quot  sunt  agmina  ducat  Amor. 
At  procdl  hinc  Luctus,  operosaque  Taedia  Mentis, 

Pallidaque  avertat  Sollicitudo  pedem, 
Quin  agite,  6  lepidae ;  iiceat  nemora  alta  subire, 

Atque  manum  vestris  implicuisse  choris. 
Ducite,  qua  faciles  nutus,  oculique  loquaces, 

Et  qua  cum  risu  liberiore  joci : 
Ducite,  qua  teneras  invitant  verna  puellas 

Cum  pueris  festum  ducere  prata  diem : 
Qua  vaga  per  valles  umbrosas  Jabitur  unda, 

Qua  clivi  molles,  qua  levis  aura  vocat. 
jSE-gra  alii  studia,  et  curas  sectentur  edaces ; 

Haec  vos  praestetis  gaudia,  vester  ero.x 

f  Milton's  L'AUegrp. 
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"  It  is  agreeable  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  Church  of  England, 
to  steer  between  the  two  extremes  of  superstitious  bigotry  and 
irreverent  fanaticism :  a  golden  mean,  that  seems  best  to  suit  with 
our  mixed  government,  which  is  neither  wholly  monarchical  nor 
democrat ica I ;  but,  when  well  administered,  a  perfect  compound 
of  both."— {Burncy's  History  of  Munc,  ill.  20.) 


The  generality  of  common  spiders  may  be  swallowed  with  im- 
punity. Several  persons  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  this 
idle  experiment.  Among  others,  the  famous  Anna  Maria  Schurman 
is  said  to  have  had  a  propensity  of  this  nature ;  jocularly  excusing 
herself  by  observing,  that ( she  was  born  under  the  sign  Scorpio.1 


That  your  sleep  may  be  light, 
Let  your  supper  be  slight. 
Ut  sis,  so  nine  ^  lev  is,  sit  mihi  ctena  brevis. 


It  is  related,  that  Ptolemy  inquired  of  one  of  the  translators  of 
the  LXX,  4  what  would  make  one  sleep  in  the  night  V  and  re- 
ceived for  answer,  that  fc  the  best  method  was  to  have  divine  and 
celestial  meditations,  and  to  perform  honest  actions  in  the  day.1 — 
{Theory  of  Dreams,  II.  107.)  f 


"  Sleep,1'  says  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  is  a  "  death,  whereby  we 
live  a  middle  moderating  point  between  life  and  death ;  and  so 
like  death,  that  I  dare  not  trust  it  without  my  prayers  and  a  half- 
adieu  unto  the  world,  and  take  my  farewell  in  a  colloquy  with 
God.  After  which  I  close  my  eyes  in  security,  content  to  take 
my  leave  of  him,  and  sleep  unto  the  resurrection.11 — (fieligio 
Medici.) 

Dr.  Cyril  Jackson's  Wish  in  early  life. 

Si  mihi,  si  liceat  traducere  leniter  cevum, 
Non  pompam  nee  opes  nee  mihi  regna  peto : 

Vellem  ut  divini  pandens  my'steria  verbi, 
Vitam  in  secreto  rure  quietus  agam. 
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Ixxi 


Curtatis  deeimis  modicoque  beatus  agello, 

Virtute  et  purd  sim  pietate  sacer. 
Adsint  et  Grata  comites  Latimque  Camamce  t 

Etfaveat,  lepidd  conjuge,  castus  Hymen. 
Quid  restat  ?  Tandem  mihi,  Cura  Dolorque,  valete : 

Hoe  tantum  superest  diseere,  posse  mori. 

<Public  Characters  for  18Q5,  p.  269.) 


Dr.  Hody's  Wish. 

Faxit  Numen9 
tU  vel  geterno  ego  silentio  inter  non  scribentes  delitescam* 
vel  semper  {ut  virum  ingenuum,  et  liberalis 
Educationist  veraque  Philosophies  studiosum  decet)] 

scribam^ 

veritatis  unices  indagator 

absque  omni  styli  acerbitate, 

mitis,  urbanusy  candidus  ; 

d  id  quod  indecens  est  adeb  non  pronus,  ut  nee  movendus^ 

nugarum  denique  contemptor* 


iXo*  jucy  UcKtiVy  aKXoi  $e  opvcov,  aXkoi  Svipuav  €fua-ty'  eiici  8e  jS«€X«Mjr 
e»S  ex  vafiagia  foivo;  evTerrjxe  irofrof.— {Julian,  EpisL  *)  This 
rs  twice. 

/paoTcw  8'a«  itoXka  ftj^araojucyo?. — (Solonis  VOX  apud  Platonem*) 
it  bona  librorum  et  provisos  frugis  in  annum 
opia  (Hor.) 


Evil  company,11  saith  Mr.  Mede,  "  is  the  deviPs  magazine, 
rein  are  contained  all  occasions  of  all  sins.  Sin  is  utterly  unpro- 
le.  Whatsoever  is  gotten  thereby  is  like  the  change,  which* 
nedes  made  with  Glaucus ;  or  like  that,  which  Rehoboam  made 
e  shields  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  shields  of  brass  for  shields 
old:'— (2  Chron.  xii.  9,  10.) 


Of  this  emperor,  Libanius  says,  Bt$X«*  irwW  iravrayoSn  «f«xxv<«,  xeu 
»(mu»  $j?g«i/y>io-aTo  tbut*  fx«XXov  n  ret  rwi  xgnfMirwy  frtgo*. 


Ixxii  memoir. 

Lather,  in  1536,  wrote  upon  his  table  these  words:  Res  et 
verba  Philippus:  verba  sine  rebus  Erasmus;  res  sine  verbis 
Lutherus ;  nee  res  nee  verba  Carolostadius.  Melanchthoo,  on 
reading  this,  smiled  and  said ;  44  Touching  Erasmus  and  Carlostad, 
it  is  well  judged :  but  too  much  is  attributed  to  me.  Also  *  good 
words'  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  Luther,  for  he  speaketh  exceeding 
well." 


Tyrannus,  anciently  used  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers  in  a 
good  sense,  is  by  some  derived  from  Tyre,  whose  merchants 
were  princes  and  the  honourable  of  the  earth.  Our  Fuller  de- 
rives the  French  Sire,  as  well  as  our  English  Sir  (formerly  writ- 
ten Syr)  from  Tzur,  ni¥. 


The  voice  of  Prophecies,  like  those  relative  to  Tyre  so  clearly 
accomplished,  grows  every  day  louder  and  louder,  though  they 
have  neither  speech  nor  language:  every  age,  every  period, 
brings  fresh  acquisition  of  strength  to  them.  One  day  tetteth 
another,  and  one  night  certifieth  another. 


"The  newspaper  is  now  before  me,  and  a  paragraph  con- 
cerning Lisbon  fills  me  with  a  astonishment  I  am  not,  naturally, 
superstitious ;  but  when  I  find  that  the  fatal  First  of  November 
bad  brought  a  vast  number  of  the  Portuguese  together  to  see  an 
Auto  da  Fe  annually  celebrated  on  that  day,  and  that  the 
same  cause  had  sent  the  Protestants  to  their  country-houses  to 
avoid  insults,  by  which  means  they  escaped  the  common  de- 
struction— what  shall  we  say,  but  that  there  is  something  more  in 
this  matter  than  '  our  philosophy  ever  dreamt  of,7  as  Hamlet  ex- 
presses it"  Dec.  6.  1755. — (Balguy's  and  Warburtori's  Let' 
ters  in  MS.,  No.  XXX.) 

The  following  Greek  lines  are  affixed  to  a  print  of  Mr.   Fox9 
whtcR  I  saw  at  Cambridge :  s  Ovto$  ju€t£a  rtva  ^  mar  a&gamv  o-Kfuay 
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■***  A  friend  of  sister  Bowman's  was,  dining  and  drinking  tea 


with  us*     She  had  been  ever  a  warm  admirer  of  William  Pitt, 
and  lived  within  two  miles  of  him  when  he  died.    She  felt  the 
strongest  desire  to  see  his  remains,  and  being  acquainted  with 
some  of  his  domestics,  was  admitted  after  his  relatives  had  retired. ' 
On  touching  his  brow,  she  burst  into  tears,  from  the  consideration 
of  being  permitted  to  touch  a  forehead,  that  once  had  contained 
so  much  wisdom*     His  valet,  seeing  her  so  much  affected,  re* 
lated  many  instances  of  kindness  of  his  beloved  master ;  and  men- 
tioned, that  when  he  was  near  his  close,  he  attempted  to  move  his 
head  gently  on  his  pillow.     The  dying  Pitt  replied ;  '  No,  let 
me  lie  still,  for  my  soul  will  soon  be  at  rest  with  my  God.1  "*— 
(Extract  of  a  Letter  from  J.  Wilkinson,  dated  4  Garnitt,  23rd 
of  l  lth  month,  1809/) 


Lord  Viscount  Lonsdale  was  not  only  the  friend  and  great 
promoter  of  the  Revolution,  but  also  the  ornament  of  it 


"  1  am  more  and  more  pleased  with  a  solitary  life.  It  is  much 
more  pleasing  to  myself  to  be  retired  from  the  world,  and  to  con- 
verse  with  God  and  conscience  and  good  books.'" — {Richard 
Baxter.} 

Optabile  est  sibi  posse  vivere  et  Musis,  et  cum  paucis  et  nan 
fallacibus  amicis  in  agelli  angulo  consenescere.  Aut  nulla  est 
in  hoc  terrestri  exilio,  aut  ea  dem&m  vera  vita  est. 

James  I.  declared  4  him  the  happiest  Englishman,  who  lived 
in  the  country,  in  his  fortune  above  the  office  of  a  High-Constable, 
and  beneath  the  trouble  of  a  Justice  of  Peace/    (1784.) 


Religious  controversy  is  too  often  conducted  with  so  much  re- 
viling and  abuse,  as  if  modesty  and  charity  had  been  exploded  out 
of  the  number  of  Christian  virtues. 


*  This  conjoint  testimony  to  two  illustrious  men  wfll  recall  to  the  reader's 
mind  Walter  Scott's  beautiful  lines  in  the  epistle  prefixed  to  the  first  Canto  of 
1s  Marmion,  «  And  ne'er  held  marble  in  it's  trust,"  6c. 
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On  the  manner  of  keeping  the  Lord's  day  see  Wordsworth's 
Ecclesiastical  Biography,  VI.  210.  from  Neale's  History  of 
the  Puritans,  II.  591. 


Queen  Elizabeth  wrote  a  most  exceeding  fair  hand:  witness 
the  beautiful  little  prayer-book  sold  at  the  late  Duchess  of  Port- 
land's sale  for  £106,  written  in  five  languages;  two  in  English, 
and  one  in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian.  At  the  beginning 
was  a  miniature  of  her  lover  the  Due  d'Anjou,  and  at  the  end 
one  of  herself  by  Hilliard.  Katharine  de  Medicis  had  been  told 
by  an  astrologer,  that '  all  her  sons  were  to  become  Monarchy'— 
(Pennant's  London.) 


Mr.  Windham,  who  had  no  relish  for  music  beyond  a  simple 
ballad,  observed  that '  the  four  greatest  men  whom  he  had  known, 
derived  no  pleasure  from  music — Mr.  Burke,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Fox,  Mr.  Pitt1 


"  Nee  tatnen  quisquam  putet  animas  post  mortem  protinus 
judicari:  omnes  enim  in  und  communique  custodid  detinentur9 
donee  tempus  adveniat,  fyc — (Lactant.  Inst.  VII.  xxi.) 

The  writer  of  the  Epitaph  on  Petrarch  (and  the  Poet,  pro-* 
bably,  wrote  bis  own  Epitaph)  was  of  a  different  opinion : 

Frigida  Francisci  lapis  hie  tegit  ossa  Petrarcw: 
Suscipe,  Virgo  Parens,  animam  ;  sate  Firgine,  pare*, 
Fessaqae  jam  terris  emit  requiescat  in  arce. 


Pythagoras  gave  to  his  scholars  the  mystical  advice,  €yK€<paku^ 
y.i\  €<T%Ktv,  not  to  eat  brains  ;  not  to  keep  their  reason  and  learnin^f 
(of  which  the  '  brains9  are  the  immediate  instrument)  to  them— — 
selves,  but  to  employ  them  for  the  advantage  of  others. 

Regulations  in  a  Public  Library,  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the^ 
books,  are  absolutely  necessary.     They  need  not  however  be 
rigidt  or  enforced  with  so  much  severity,  as  is  expressed  in  the 
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following  inscription,  which  occurs  in  the  Vatican  Library. 
Sixti  V.  Pont.  Max.  perpetuo  hoc  decretoy  de  libris  Vaticanct 
Bibliothecce  conservandis,  quas  infra  sunt  scripta  hunc  in  modum 
sancita  sunto,  inviolafeque  observentur :  '  Nemini  libros,  codices, 
volumina  hujus  Vaticanae  Bibliothecae  ex  ea  auferendi,  extrabendi, 
aliove  asportandi,  non  Bibliothecario,  neque  custodibus  scribisque, 
neque  quibosvis  aliis  cujusvis  ordinis  et  dignitatis,  nisi  de  licentft 
summi  Rom.  Pont  scripta  manu,  facultas  esto.  Si  quis  seeds 
fecerit,  libros  parlemve  aliquam  abstulerit,  extraxerit,  clepserit, 
rapuerit,  carpserit,  corruperit  dolo  malo ;  ille  a  communione  fide- 
lium  ejectus,  maledictus,  anathematis  circulo  colligatus  esto.  A 
qaoquam,  praeterquam  Rom.  Pont,  ne  absolvitor..'— (Cicarella  d* 
Bibl.  Vat.) 


"  We  enjoy  a  singular  happiness  in  living  under  a  government, 
to  which  we  can  appeal  when  injured,  or  deprived  of  our  rights. 
But  many  cases  occur,  in  which  the  laws  can  afford  no  relief; 
in  which  the  wisest  and  best  governments  can  do  nothing.  Let 
us,  therefore,  rejoice  in  God's  universal  government,  and  be 
solicitous  to  secure  his  guardianship." — (Orton  on  Ps.  xxxv.) 


In  Peck's  Desiderata  Curiosa  occurs  a  letter  from  "  the  Lords 
and  other  of  the  Council  to  Ferdinando  Stand  ley  Lord  Strange, 
William  Chadderton  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  others,"  re- 
quiring them  to  suppress  a  most  vile  book  called  '  Leicester's 
Commonwealth;'  the. Queen  declaring  and  testifying  his  inno- 
cence to  all  the  world. 


"  From  Dr.  Jortin's  apprehension  of  the  revival  of  the  sect  of 
the  Gospellers  (who,  according  to  Burnet,  thought  '  that  if  they 
magnified  Christ  much,  and  depended  on  his  merits  and  inter- 
cession, they  couid  not  perish,  which  way  soever  they  led  their 
lives')  in  the  Calvinists  of  our  own  time,  he  observes,  that '  to  rea- 
son with  such  persons  signifies  little  :  reason,  as  well  as  learning,  is 
what  they  shun  and  disregard ;  and  to  all  your  arguments  they 
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will  oppose  their  own  feelings  and  experience.'— *  Ahnoet  all 
persons  here  of  any  note  for  learning  and  abilities  have  bid 
adieu  to  Calvinism,  have  sided  with  the  Remonstrants,  and  have 
left  the  Fatalists  to  follow  their  own  opinions,  and  to  rejoice 
(since  they  can  rejoice)  in  a  religions  system  consisting  of 
human  creatures  without  liberty,  doctrines  without  sense,  faith 
without  reason,  and  a  God  without  mercy/  "—(Disney's  Memoir* 
of  Joriiiu) 


Sam  vbu*  Johnson 

grammatico  *  et  *  ciutico 

scriptorvm  •  anglicorvm  *  literate  •  perito 

poet^  •  lvmin1bvs  •  sententiarvm 

et  *  ponder1bvs*  verborvm  'admirab1u 

MaGISTRO  *  V1RTVTIS  '  GRAVISSIMO 
HOM1NI  '  OPTIMO  *  ET  *  S1KGVLARIS  *  EXEMPLI 
'   QVi  •  VIXiT  •  ANN  •  LXXV.  MENS.  II.  DlEB.  XIII. 

Decessit  •  idib  -Decembr.  Ann.  Christ.  CIq  IqCC  LXXXI  \T 

Sepvlt  •  in  •  md  •  Sanct.  Petr.  Westmonasteriens. 

XIII.  Kal.  Janvar.  Ann.  Christ.  CIq  IqCC  LXXXV 

AMICI  *  ET  '  SODALES  *  LlTTERARII 

PECVNIA  •  CONLATA 

H.  M.  FACIUND  a  CVRAVER. 


In  Martin's  History  of  England,  p.  332.,  is  "  the  true  por-^ 
traicture  of  King  Edward  VI.  (by  Pass)  with  the  prayer  that  hee 
made  to  himselfe,  his  eyes  being  closed,  thinking  none  had  heard, 
him,  three  howers  before  his  death,  in  the  seventh  yeare  of  hi* 
Raygne  and  sixteenth  of  his  age,  July  6,1553." 

'  Lord  God,  deliver  me  out  of  this  miserable  and  wreched 
life,  and  take  me  among  thy  Chosen :  howbeit,  not  my  will,  but 
thy  will  be  donne.  Lord,  I  commit  my  spirit  to  thee.  O  Lorde^ 
tbou  knowest  howe  bappye  it  were  for  me  to  be  with  thee :  yet  for 
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thy  Chosen's  sake,  send  me  life  and  health,  that  I  may  trulye  serve 
thee*  O  my  Lord  God,  blesse  thy  people,  and  save  thyne  inheri- 
tannce.  O  Lord  God,  save  thy  Chosen  people  of  England*  O 
my  Lord  God,  defend  this  realme  from  papistrye,  and  maynetay ne  thy 
true  religion,  that  I  and  my  people  may  prayse  thy  holy  name* 

Witnesse  heerof  present  were  Sir  Thomas  Wrath,  Sir  Henry 
Sidney  (two  of  the  cheefe  gentlemen  of  the  Privie  Chamber)  Doctor 
Owen,  Doctor  Wendye,  and  Christopher  Salmon,  Groome.' 


*  The  Tragedies  of  L.  Ann&us  Seneca  the  Philosopher,  Medea, 
Phoedra  and  Hippolytus,  Troades,  &c.  Lond.  1702.  with  notes 
by  Edward  Sherburne/ 

Sherburne  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Thomas  Stanley,  and  de ! 
dicated  to  him  a  volume  of  his  Poems  in  1641.  See  more  of  his 
works  enumerated  in  the  Acta  Eruditorum,  Lips.  1702.  p.  523 

In  1648,  the  translation  of  Medea  was  printed.  Prefixed  to  it 
is  a  copy  of  verses  by  his  friend  Thomas  Stanley.  T.  S.  the 
father  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1641.  T.  S.  the  son  died 
in  1678,  aged  thirty-three. 


The  rectilinear  breadth  of  the  Hellespont,  at  the  place  where 
Lord  Byron  plunged  into  it,  is  one  mile :  the  oblique  course,  by 
which  he  crossed  it,  nearly  four.  The  time  of  swimming  over  by 
one  party,  1  h.  5 m ;  by  the  other,  lb.  10m. 

The  character  of  the  Calpyer  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  has  undergone  no  change  since  the  time  of  Sir  George 
Wheler. 

*'  The  convent's  white  walls  glister  far  on  high  : 
Here  dwells  the  Caloyer  ;  nor  rude  is  he, 

Nor  niggard  of  his  cheer :  the  passer-by 
Is  welcome  still — nor  heedless  will  he  flee 
From  hence,  if  he  delight  kind  Nature's  sheen  to  see/9 

(Childe  Harold,  II.  xlviii) 
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"  Dean  Granvill  published  '  Counsels  and  Directions  Divine  and 
Moral,  in  a  Letter  of  Advice  to  a  young  gentleman  (his  nephew) 
fioon  after  his  admission  into  a  College  in  Oxon.'  Lond.  1685. 
That  nephew  was  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Higgons,  Knt,  a 
copy  of  whose  celebrated  Funeral  Oration  at  the  interment  of  bis 
wife  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Nichols." — (See  Nichols*  CoUeo 
Hon  of  Poems,  VIII.  281.) 


Bishop  Cosin  always  addressed  young  men  before  their  ordioa- 
nation,  "  Study  your  Common  Prayer-Book." 


See  in  the  Musce  Anglicance,  II.  99 — 102.  a  Latin  Poem  on 
the  Oxford  Decree  in  1683,  in  which  were  condemned  several 
of  the  writings  of  Milton,  Locke,  and  Buchanan.  *  See,  also, 
Gent.  Mag.  1785,  p.  509. 


In  the  room  of  the  prisons  for  boys  or  young  men  in  the  hos- 
pital San  Michele,  at  Rome,  is  inscribed  the  following  admirable 
sentence,  in  which  the  grand  purpose  of  all  civil  polity  relative 
to  criminals  is  expressed: 

*  To  this  Poem,  from  which  (however  classical)  the  Christ-Church  author 
has  judiciously  withheld  his  name,  occur  the  following  lines ! 

Ardet  enim  fusts  ctrcilm  undique  noxia  Jtammis 
Pagina,  damnatceque  inhonesto  funcre  chartat 
Quamquam  6  si  simili  quicunque  haec  scripserit  Auctor 
Fato  succubuisset,  eodemque  arserit  igne ! 
In  medio  videos  jlamm&  crepitante  crermri 
Meltoxum  (terris  cceloque  inamabile  nomen !)  &c  &c 

He  then  proceeds  to  regret,  that  the  great  Bard  had  not  sung  Charles  II 
in  such  verse  as  he  had  bestowed  upon  Lucifer  vix  Michaele  mtnorem,  and 
Adam  acctinem  vklis  et  suave  rubenti  hyacintiio ;  adding  that,  in  that  cast,  pro* 
ttcted  by  his  hero !  he  would  have  been 

Unam  jxusurus  nwndojtagranie  ruhtarn. 
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Parum  est 
coercere  improbos 

pcendy 
nisi  probos  efficias 

disciplind.  * 


At  night  two  chains  are  put  across  the  street  over  against  the 
Hospital  S.  Gio.  Laterano  at  Rome,  by  an  Order  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander VII.  dated  1661,  for  the  purpose  elegantly  expressed  in 
the  inscription :  Ne  prcetereunte  strepitu  quies  arnica  silentii  om- 
ninb  ab  cegrotantibus  exularet. 

Seven  hours  to  sleep,  to  useful  reading  seven, 
Ten  to  the  world  allot,  and — all  to  heaven,  f 

+*m-mmm,        i  i     ■    i       ■    ■  '■«—  ■         ■  I  I      ■■  ■  ■    i      ■  ■■ ■        i    — — — — — mmm 10 

•  And  again  :  "  A  poor  wretch  is  discovered  in  the  very  fact— of  killing  a 
hare  at  noon-day.  See  him  dragged  from  his  wife  and  numerous  family  into 
a  gaol ;  there  to  suffer  cold,  hunger,  and  distress  for  three  long  lingering  win- 
ter months."  Extracts  might  be  multiplied  to  this  purport  out  of  Dr.  Zouch's 
manuscripts  from  Howard,  Orders  of  Sessions  and  Regulations  as  to  Clas- 
sification, Employment,  &c  the  Royal  Declaration  made  on  the  subject  in 
France,  August  30,  1780,  and  other  works  breathing  the  same  humane  spirit. 
To  the  enormous  iniquity  of  the  Slave-Trade,  likewise,  Dr.  Z.  appears  to  have 
been  a  determined  opponent. 

<f-  This  couplet  is  altered  from  Sir  William  Jones : 

Seven  hours  to  law,  to  soothing  slumber  seven, 
Ten  to  the  world,  Ac 

{which  is  itself  founded  upon  Sir  Edward  Coke's 

Six  hours  in  sleep,  in  law's  grave  study  six ; 
Four  spend  in  prayer— the  rest  on  nature  fix.) 

and  will  recall  to  the  reader's  recollection  Dr.  Doddridge's  Epigram  upon, 
his  family-motto  (Bum  vivimut,  vivamutj  which  Dr.  Johnson  pronounced  one . 
•f  the  finest  in  the  English  language ! 

"  IAve  while  you  live,"  the  Epicure  will  say 

"  And  give  to  pleasure  every  fleeting  day ;" 

«« Live  while  you  live"  the  sacred  Preacher  cries,  * 

"  And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies." 

Lord,  in  my  sight  let  both  united  be ; 

iI  live  to  pleasure,  while  I  live  to  thee. 

Th« 


boot  Mfeafom. 

'*  One  of  the  greatest  blessings  we  enjoy,"  said  Lord  Chester- 
field,  "is  liberty.  But  every  good  in  this  life  has  it's  allay: 
licentiousness  is  the  allay  of  liberty,*  It  is  an  ebullition,  an  ex- 
crescence :  it  is  a  speck  upon  the  eye  of  the  political  body,  which 
I  can  never  touch  bat  with  a  gentle— with  a  trembling  hand ;  lest 
1  destroy  the  body,  lest  1  injure  the  eye  apoa  which  it  is  apt  to 
appear." 


"  I  take  practice  to  be  the  best  rhetoric  to  enforce  practical  di- 
vinity ;  and,  I  am  sore,  without  practice  no  divinity  can  be  effec- 
tual to  save  our  souls." — (Sir  George  Wheler's  Protestant  Mo- 
nastery*} 

In  this  volume  the  writer  addresses  himself  first  to  those  of  the 
lowest  degree,  as  "  the  basis,  on  which  the  rest  of  the  high  pyra- 
mid of  human  greatness  is  built"     In  what  charming  language 

■i  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

The  classical  reader  will  be  reminded  by  it,  perhaps,  of  Athoreus*  Bnv> 
gram; 

JlfxtyiMtai  itixvwgfcu  ZH9I  Xcyvfft  /Jgorwj. 

This  refers  to  the  ancient  s^Klial,  of  which  one  still  remains  at  OrchomeftOf 
without  it's  gnomon,  having  uwten  divisions  of  the  day  marked  by  the  de- 
ments «,  /S,  y,  J,  t,  r,  £,  n>  S9  and  u  Kircher,  in  his  (Edipus  Mgyg&oai* 
IL  ii.  229.  Rom.  1653,  explains  this;  1,  2,  3,  IdboHbus,  4,  5,  6,  negotus  cfarf. 
libus,  7, 8,  9, 10,  camaH  refecfanx  deputeniur  !  absurdly  enough :.  whereas,  if  we 
read  yMtfxfxa<ri%  which  is  indicated  by  the  very  combination  of  the  letten, 
and  has  been  adopted  by  later  Editors,  it  may  be  interpreted ;  '  Give  six  hounj 
to  employment,  and  the  rest  to  enjoyment' 

*  "  Licence  they  mean,  when  they  cry  liberty,"  said  an  illustrious  Post  (him. 
self  a  martyr  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  pure  Love  of  Freedom)  upon  a  dmV 
ferent  subject.  But  that  he  applied  the  principle  to  politics,  may  be  inferred 
from  what  he  says  in  his  (  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrate**9  "  Indeed  none 
oan  love  freedom  heartily,  but  good  men.  The  rest  love  not  freedom,  bat 
b'cence;  which  never  hath  more  scope,  or  more  indulgence,  than  under 
tynuits." 
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does  Jie  describe  the  habitation  of  the  industrious  peasants  "  How 
usual  is  it,  in  most  English  villages  and  towns,  to  observe  and  see 
the  commons  well  planted  with  pretty  cottages ;  each  built  by  the 
industry  of  some  honest  labourers,  seated  in  the  midst  of  a  little 
fruitful  spot  of  garden,  enclosed  with  a  hedge  of  green  kept  dipt 
and  smooth,  as  thick  and  lasting  if  not  more  beautiful  than  any 
wall,  planted  with  an  orchard  and  such  green  and  fragrant  herbs 
(and,  many  times,  sweet  flowers)  as  are  both  for  necessary  use  and 
pleasure.  The  doors  without  well  stocked  with  pretty  children  in- 
nocently playing,  and  the  house  well  furnished  with  all  needful 
things;  and  these  well  ordered  by  a* cleanly  wife,  ode  who  doth 
much  more  work  than  keep  them  neat  and  sweet,  being  a  help 
to  her  husband  really  meet  and  comfortable-  To  these,  with- 
out a  strain  of  poetry,  may  be  made  a  real  landskip  of  many  a 
living  creature,  feeding  hardly  upon  the  ground ;  whilst  the  good 
and  careful  father  and  husband  is  at  some  distance  off,  gaining  his 
own  and  their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  those  brows,  whose 
labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord," — (lb.  pp.  121,  122.) 


Seven  successive  kings  of  Spain  nearly  equal,  in  duration  of 
einpire,  to  the  seven  kings  of  Rome,  whose  ,  eriod  of  244  years 
has  given  rise  to  the  historical  scepticism  of  an  illustrious  chro- 
nologist 

Charles  I.  39 

Philip  II.  43 

IIL  23 

IV.  44 

Charles  II.  35 

Philip  V.  45 
Ferdinand  VI.    13* 
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Francmco  ad  un  amico,  Tudesco  al  sm  eavalla,  Mtaliamo  «ttr 
sua  signora,  Spagnuolo  a  Dio,  Inglue  agli  ucceMi* 


Chaucer  thus  illustrates  the  character  of  a  Clergyman  » 

"  He  preach'd  the  Gospel  rather  than  the  Law  * 
And  forced  himself  to  drive,  but  loved  to  draw* 

Thunder  and  lightning,  heaven's  artillery, 
As  harbingers  before  th'  Almighty  fly. 
These  but  proclaim  his  stile,  and  disappear : 
The  stiller  voice  succeeds,  and  God  is  there." 


When  one  of  the  most  learned  men  in  the  fifteenth  century  was 
asked,  '  By  what  art  he  had  preserved  during  the  space  of  ninety 
years  a  sound  memory,  perfect  senses,  an  upright  body,  and  a 
vigorous  health*?'  he  made  this  reply;  •  that  '  it  was  the  elect  of 
upright  manners,  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  temperance.'— (Tissot 
on  Diseases  of  Literary  and  Sedentary  Persons.) 

"  The  sovereign  remedy  for  sadness  or  depression  of  spirits, 
which  embitters  every  man's  cup  more  or  less,  is  a  good  life,  a 
pure  conscience,  and  a  firm  and  unshaken  confidence  in  God. 
Some  of  the  ancients  have  remarked,  that  Sadness  (not  a  religions 
one)  is  an  enemy  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  Pro* 
phecy  in  particular  will  not  abide  m  a  melancholy  temper ;  and 
accordingly  it  is  observable  of  the  Prophet  Elisha,  that  he  could 
not  prophesy  until  a  minstrel  was  brought  to  him,  and  the  harmony 
of  music  had  calmed  his  ruffled  and  disturbed  mind,  and  had  eleva- 
ted his  soul  to  a  proper  and  becoming  pitch.  2  Kings,  iii.  15."-— 
(Arnold  on  Eccles.  xxx,  19.) 


"  Junius,  as  himself  relates,  was  converted  from  a  kind  of 
Atheist  to  a  believer,  upon  reading  the  first  chapter  of  John:  a 
Rabbi,  by  his  own  confession,  was  converted  from  a  Jew  to  a 
Christian,  by  the  reading  of  the  fifty-third  of  Esaias:   St.  Austia 
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was  changed  from  a  debauchee  into  a  saint  by  that  passage  of 
Romans,  xiii.  13. :  and  another  Father,  whose  fear  bad  made 
him  disclaim  his  faith,  burst  out  publicly  into  a  shower  of  tears 
upon  the  occasional  reading  of  the  sixteenth  verse  of  the  fiftieth 
Psalm."— {Boyle  on  the  Stile  of  the  Scriptures.) 


44  Almost  all  men  have  been  taught  to  call  life  '  a  passage,9  and 
themselves  4  travellers.'  The  similitude  may  still  be  improved, 
when  we  observe  that  the  good  are  joyful  and  serene,  like  '  tra- 
vellers1 that  are  going  toward  home ;  the  wicked  but  by  inter? als 
happy,  like  4  travellers9  that  are  going  into  exile." — (Vicar  of 
Wakefield.) 

"  The  contest  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Church  ended  in 
the  ruin  of  the  Eastern  Empire ;  and  the  triumphs  of  the  Crescent 
over  the  Cross  were,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  ascribed  unto  that 
most  unhappy  breach."— (Burnet's  Sermon  at  Election  of  Lord 
Mayor )  1681.) 

44  He,  at  last,  for  several  years  withdrew  himself  from  all 
worldly  affairs ;  and  so  lived  only  to  fear  God,  and  to  do  good." — 
44  Though  his  memory  and  judgement  were  sometimes  clouded 
during  his  sickness,  yet  it  appeared  that  goodness  and  pure  piety 
were  become  by  long  use  and  practice  so  natural  to  him,  that 
when  the  clearness  of  his  mind  was  much  darkened,  yet  the  excel- 
lent temper  of  his  soul  remained  with  him  to  the  last" — 
(Literary  Anecdotes.) 


44  The  latter  moments  of  Mr.  George  Stevens  [Editor  of  Shaks- 
peare,  who  had  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  life  to  the  enjoyment, 
and  the  illustration,  of  our  dramatic  Writer]  were  moments  of 
mental  anguish.  He  grew  not  only  irritable,  but  outrageous; 
and,  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  he  raved  in  a  manner, 
which  could  have  been  expected  only  from  a  creature  bred  up 
without  notions  of  morality  or  religion.    Neither  complacency,  nor 


0   Ck 
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*  joyful  hope/  soothed  his  bed  of  death.  His  language  was  too 
frequently  the  language  of  imprecation ;  arid  his  wishes  and  appre- 
hensions such,  as  no  rational  Christian  can  think  upon  witfttat 
agony  of  heart " '«  If  it  be  asked,  Why 

4  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode  V 

the  answer  is  obvious,  and,  I  should  hope,  irrefragable.  A  duty, 
and  a  sacred  one  too,  is  due  to  the  living.  Past  examples 
operate  upon  future  ones :  and  posterity  ought  to  know,  in  the 
instance  of  this  accomplished  scholar  and  literary  antiquary,  that 
neither  the  sharpest  wit  nor  the  most  delicate  intellectual  refine- 
ment can,  alone,  afford  a  man  peace  at  the  last.  The  vessel  of 
human  existence  must  be  secured  by  other  anchors  than  those, 
when  the  storm  of  death  approaches!"* — (Dibdin's  Bibliomania, 
pp.  589,  590.) 

Old  age  has  been  well  described,  as  "  the  interval  of  repose 
and  enjoyment  between  the  hurry  and  the  end  of  life."  A  good 
man  in  the  full  possession  of  his  mental  faculties  reviews  the  past 
'scene  of  existence  without  remorse,  and  anticipates  the  future 
without  anxiety. 

"  The  will  of  God  be  done.  I  have  spent  a  life  of  more  than 
seventy  years  without  one  serious  illness.  I  am  fully  satisfied, 
and  thankful  to  the  Almighty  for  his  various  blessings.  A  course, 
which  seems  to  you  so  long,  to  me  now  seems  like  a  span." 


— The  good  Lord  Kussel,  the  ornament  of  his  age,  always  zealot* 
for  the  religion  and  liberties  of  his  country ;  the  genuine  friend  of 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  Constitution. 


•  Upon  this  extract  it  ought  to  be  remarked  that  Dr  Zouch,  probably  outo£~ 
his  habitual  charity  and  tenderness  for  character,  had  first  substituted  for  the* 
two  words  in  Italics  "  conducted  himself,"  and  "  person"  respectively ;  and 
afterward  drawn  his  pen  across  the  whole.  This  I  hold  it  to  be  my  duty 
his  memory  to  record ;  but,  I  own,  I  feel  with  Mr.  Dibttin,  that  the 
nay  do  good. 
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Qw  Madruccjus,  a  German  Bishop,  who  was  among  the 
loudest  advocates  at  the  Council  of  Trent  for  establishing  the 
Latin  Version  [of  the. Scripture*]  in  opposition,  to  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  originals,  pathetically  exclaimed:  Utinam  nunquam  hue 
advenissent  literarum  Gracarum  Hebraicarumque  Professores! 
NimiriLm  his  nunc  aerumnis  non  divexaretur  Ucclesia* 


Hayley  printed  two  different  copies  of  his  Life  of  IV^ilton,  one 
addressed,  to  the  King,  and  free  from  the  leaven  of  democratic 
principle ;  the  other  for  his  friends,  with  Notes  strongly  tinctured 
with,  M*08^  principles, 


Age  secures  us  from  pajnful  indigestion,  restless  nights,  and  dis- 
ordered reason.  Senectus  caret  epulis,  exsiructisque  mensis,  et 
frequeni^ibus  poculis  ?  Caret  ergo  etiam  vinoleptid,  et  cruditate, 
et,  unsanmus. — <Cic  de  Senect  xiii.  440  Vitam  adolescentibus 
vis  aufert,  senibus  maturitas  ;  qua:  mihi  quidem  tamjucunda  est, 
ut  quo  propivts  ad  mortem  accedam,  quasi  terram  videre  videar, 
aUquajuioque  in  pprtum  e%  longd  navigation?  esse  venturus. — 

oh,  «fe  7io 


"  The  great  beauty  and  propriety  of  the  ancient  Eastern  saluta- 
tion, 4  Peace  be  to  thee/  is  very  emphatical ;  inasmuch  as  the  best 
blessings  of  life,  and  all  the  social  affections,  depend  upon  peace." — 
(Harmer.) 


Many  instances  of  longevity  might  be  given  in  our  own  country, 

beside  Jenkins  169,  and  Parr  152;  as  Hobbes  91,  Dr.  Benjamin 

Orosvenor  83,  Lardner  83,  Dr.  John  Earle  92,  Dr.  Nathaniel 

Tindal  86,  and  Dr.  Zachary  Pearce  83 :  where  regularity  of  life, 

tranquillity  of  mind,  and  simplicity  of  diet  have  furnished  a  long' 

series  of  happiness  even  in  this  transitory  world,  and  blessed  the 

late  evening  of  life  with  unimpaired  vigour  both  of  body  and 

ttiiul.—  (See  Gent.  Mag.  1774,  p.  405.) 
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The  Greek  words  cfi*  and  cp»$  differ  only  by  one  letter.  How 
often  are  Love  and  Affection  succeeded  by  bitter  and  rancorous 
Hatred !— ( Act  Erndit.  Lips.  1701,  p.  509.). 

Epigrimmi. 

Inter  tot  ndrunt  libros  qui  cudere,  ires  sunt 

Ituignes:  languet  c&tera  turba  fame. 
Castigat  Stephanos,  sculpit  Colinsus,  utrumque 

Gryphius  edoctd  mente  manuque  facit. 

(lb.  1703,  p.  141.) 

"  Hard  most  be  the  heart  of  that  man,  and  poor  indeed  his  un- 
derstanding, who  can  see  k  fellow-creature  in  distress,  and  coldly 
ask,  before  he  relieves  him,  to  what  religion  he  belongs.  Whether 
a  Jew  or  a  Samaritan,  a  Christian  or  a  Turk,  it  is  a  human 
being  that  wants  oar  assistance ;  and,  if  we  refuse  it  because  our 
religions  are  different,  we  bring  disgrace  on  our  own." — (Marsh's 
Sermon  at  St.  PauTs,  1811.) 


Le  grand  GaliUe  atoit  fort  dgi,  et  il  avoit  perdu  (selon  sa 

propre  expression)  "  oes  yeux,  qui  avoient  dScouvert  un  nouveau 
del." 


Dawes,  the  eminent  critic,  who  was  Master  of  the  Grammar- 
School  at  Newcastle,  being  on  bad  terms  with  the  Corporation, 
directed  his  boys  to  render  the  word  ©v©$,  Alder  mannus. 


«  _ 

"  The  best  prognostic  that  could  be  made  of  Pope  Innocent  X., 

of  his  mind  and  his  manners,  of  his  nature  and  of  his  intentions, 
was  from  his  face ;  which  was  the  most  ungracious  and  ugly,  that 
ever  disfigured  a  human  visage." — (Lord  Clarendon's  fteligionund 
Policy,  p.  571.) 

It  was  remarked  of  Joseph  Hall,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  that  *  he 
never  entertained  resentment  against  any  person/    He  was  wont 
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to  say,  JStultum  esse  cum  superioribus,  dubium  cum  mtpudibus, 
<et  abjectum  ac  sordidum  cum  inferioribug  contendere. —  (Act. 
Erudit  Lips.  1705,  p.  432.) 

In  deep  affliction,  there  is  certainly  no  balm  equal  to  that  of 
pouring  out  the  heart  to  a  benevolent  Deity,  and  expressing  entire 
resignation  to  his  will. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Greenland,  good-natured  and  inoffensive, 
have  not  even  words  for  expressing  anger  or  envy." — (Lord 
Karnes9  Sketches,  fyc.) 

The  famous  Jurieu  declares  the  Beast  in  the  Apocalypse,  which 
held  the  Poculum  Aureum  Plenum  Abominationum  to  be  the 
Pope,  because  the  initial  letters  of  these  words  form  Papa  ! 


-Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  said  to  have  told  his  friend  Mr.  Cotes,  that 
4  he  saw  at  once  the  truth  concerning  a  well-known  property  of  the 
ellipse  (viz.  That  the  parallelogram  formed  by  the  tangents  passing 
through  the  vertices  of  any  two  of  it's  conjugate  diameters  is 
always  of  the  same  magnitude^  without  the  intermediation  of  any 
process  of  reason  whatsoever.' 

Bishop  Hacket's  motto  was,  lnservi  Deo,  et  Icetare:  "  Serve 
God,  and  be  cheerful/9 

Dr.  Johnson  used  to  say  that  4  the  Essay  on  the  Burthens  of 
Mankind,  in  the  Spectator  (Nob.  558, 559.)  was  the  most  exquisite 
he  had  ever  read.9 


Multum  promovit,  qui  gustum  dedit.— (Gram.  Colloq.) 


Qu.  ?  Of  the  Military  Eye,  the  coup  <Tceil,  which  in  some  men 
appears  almost  in  the  form  of  a  sixth  sense,  and  for  which 
Pbilopoemen  is  celebrated  in  Livy  ? — (xxxv.  280 
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Lady  Anne  Egerton,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  the 
young  lady  in  Milton's  '  Comas,'  became  the  wife  of  the  Earl  of 
Carberry,  who  at  his  seat  (called  Golden  Grove,  in  Caermarthen- 
shire)  harboured  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  the  time  of  the  Usurpa- 
tion. Among  the  Doctor's  Sermons  is  one  on  her  death,  hi  which 
her  character  is  finely  portrayed.  Her  sister,  Lady  Mary,  was 
given  in  marriage  to  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 


Dr.  Kipling  fixes  the  date  of  the  Codex  Cantabrigiensis,  or 
Codex  Bezce,  in  the  second  century :  but  Marsh,  in  his  Notes  to 
Michaelis,  II.  708 — 715,  seems  to  prove  demonstratively,  that  it 
was  not  written  before  the  fifth. — (Butler's  Horce  Biblica,  pp. 
120,  181.) 


In  a  copy  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  '  History,  &c.'  belonging  to  Mr. 
Fox,  was  written  the  following  remark :  "  The  Author  of  this 
book,  upon  the  delivery  of  the  Spanish  Rescript  in  1 779,  declared 
publicly  at  Brookes'  '  that  there  was  no  salvation  for  this  country, 
unless  six  of  the  heads  of  the  Cabinet  Council  were  cut  off,  and 
laid  upon  the  tables  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  as  examples:' 
and,  in  less  than  a  fortnight  after  this  declaration,  he  accepted1  an 
employment  under  that  same  Cabinet  Council !" — (C.  J.  Fox.) 


The  Poet  asks,  *  What  is  grandeur?'  The  Philosopher 
answers,  Constraint  and  plague,  et  in  maximd  qudque  fortttnd 
minimum  licere.  One  very  common  error  misleads  the  opinion  of 
mankind  upon  this  head,  viz.  that  universally  authority  is  pleasant, 
submission  painful.  In  the  general  course  of  human  affairs,  the 
very  reverse  of  this  is  nearer  to  the  truth.  Command  is  anxiety, 
obedience  ease. — (Paley.) 

Upon  the  importance  of  the  revelation  of  Immortality  there  is  a 
passage,  says  Dr.  Parr,  in  Archdeacon  Paley's  *  Principles  of 
Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,9  which  for  comprehension  of 
remark,  solidity  of  thought,  and  solemn  grandeur  of  diction  I  con- 
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rider  as  one  of  the  noblest  instances  of  composition  in  the  English 
language.     The  reader  will  find  it  in  II.  109.     Ed.  6th,  8vo.# 


Rebus  on  Henry  Puacell. 

Ptcenomen  est  ejus,  qui  dot  chromati  leges, 

Galli  matita,  par  tritico  seges  ; 

Intrat  cognomen  blanditiis  cati9 

Exit  eremi  in  cedibus  statu 

Expertum  effectum  omnes  admirentvr — 

Quid  merentpoetce?     Ut  bene  calcentur. 

(Pleasant  Mus.  Comp.  1701.) 


The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  expressed  in  the 
Thirty-Nine  Articles,  is  so  soundly  and  so  orthodoxly  settled,  as 
cannot  be  questioned  without  extreme  danger  to  the  honour  of  our 
religion. — (Bacon.) 


•This  passage  I  shall  be  excused  for  extracting:—"  Had  Jfesus  Christ 

delivered  no  other  declaration  than  the  following;    The  hour  is  comings  in  the 

•which  att  that  are  in  the  grave  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth;  they 

that  have  done  good,  unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil, 

unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation— he  had  pronounced  a  message  of  inestimable 

importance,  and  well  worthy  of  that  splendid  apparatus  of  prophecy  and 

miracles  with  which  his  mission  was  introduced  and  attested ;  a  message,  in 

wmch  the  wisest  of  mankind  would  rejoice  to  find  an  answer  to  their  doubts, 

and  rest  to  their  inquiries.    It  is  idle  to  say,  that  «  a  future  state  had  been  dis- 

covered  already.*    It  had  been  discovered,  as  the  Copernican  system  was:  it 

was  one  guess  among  many.    He  alone  discovers,  who  proves;  and  no  man 

can  prove  this  point,  but  the  teacher  who  testifies  by  miracles  that  bis  doctrine 

comes  from  God." 
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Extracts  of  the  above  description,  containing  generally  state- 
ments which  interested  him,  or  criticisms  and  principles  which  met 
his  approbation,  might  be  multiplied  to  a  great  extent  from  his 
Common-Place  Books;  indicating,  from  the  dates  of  the  works 
referred  to,  the  colour  of  the  ink,  and  the  character  of  the  hand-writing, 
an  industry  pervading  a  considerable  portion  of  his  lengthened 
existence.  He  drew,  indeed,  his  amusement  and  his  instruction 
from  a  wide  circle  of  knowledge.  Like  the  laborious  bee,  he 
found  honey  almost  every  where.  Scarcely  one  of  the  numerous 
volumes,  which  passed  through  his  hands,  failed  in  one  way  or 
other  to  pay  tribute  to  his  retired,  pious,  and  benevolent  feelings.* 
It  is  curious,  indeed,  in  such  selections,  uniformly  harmonising  in 
spirit,  to  trace  passages  sometimes  didactically  influencing  his  con- 
duct, and  sometimes  historically  as  it  were  recording  it. 

Independently  of  a  New  Version  of  Daniel,  which  he  left  in  a 
state  of  great  forwardness,  and  his  very  copious  Notes  gathered 
from  the  ablest  Commentators  upon  the  whole  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  and  closely  piled  together  in  his  huge  interfoliations,  f 
his  MSS.  exhibit  valuable  Annotations  on  the  Psalms  and  exten- 


*  Nihil  enim  legit  quod  non  excerpereU  Dicere  enim  solehat,  *  Nullum  em 
librum  tarn  malum,  ut  turn  aHquA  parte  prodesscL'—iPtin.  Ep.  III.  5.)  Of  the 
diversified  range  of  his  reading  some  estimate  may  be  formed  from  the  sub- 
joined list  of  books,  forming  only  a  very  small  part  of  what  might  have  been 
adduced:  Carter's  Epictetus,  Jackson's  Empire  of  Morocco,  Milner's  Wmches- 
ter,  Anecdotes  of  the  Earl  of  CJiatham,  Cumberland's  Memoirs,  Dugdale's 
St.  Paul  and  Durham  Cathedral,  Green's  Worcester,  Sir  William  Forbes'  Life 
of  Beattie,  Sir  William  Jones'  Works,  Patiniana,  North's  Life  of  the  Lord 
Keeper  Guildford,  Bowyer's  Miscellanies,  Lysons'  Environs  of  London,  Carryle's 
Specimens  of  Arabic  Poetry,  Dr.  Horsley's  various  Works,  Wall  on  Infant 
Baptism,  Walter  Scott's  Dryden,  Herculanensia,  The  Museum  Criticum,  Notes 
on  the  Septuagint,  Dr.  Buchanan's  Indian  Publications,  Mr.  Dibdin's  Volume* 
on  Bibliography,  Bumey's  unpublished  Letters  ofBtnUey,  &c.  &c 

f  I  will  only  specify  Two  Folios  of  Beza's  N.  T.  1562,  Four  Quartos  of  the 
O.  T.  quite  full,  and  Nine  Octavos  of  Anselm  Bayly's  a  T.  English  and  Hebrew. 
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live  portions  of  Arnald  on  the  Apocrypha.  Upon  many  classic* 
likewise,  and  works  of  classical  character  (Franklin's  Lucian,  Whit- 
aker  DeMotu  Civico,  Steevens  and  Farmer  on  Shakspeare,  Gran- 
ger's Biographical  History  of  England,  &c.  &c.)  he  has  levied 
large  contributions:  and  the  fly-leaves  of  numbers  of  his  volumes 
contain  useful  and  crowded  notices*  Dr.  Clarke  has  recorded  his 
suggestion  relative  to  the  4  Tomb  of  Alexander ,'  now  in  the 
British  Museum;  and  even  Person's  Adversaria,  which  only 
made  their  appearance  in  1812,  when  Dr.  Zouch  was  in  his 
seventy-sixth  year  (and  the  volume  might  not  immediately  reach 
his  hands)  has  furnished  materials  for  extraction  from  it's  pages 
73,  92,  118,  127,  244,  and  316— the  very  last  in  the  volume! 

This,  which  however  does  not  appear  to  have  interfered  with 
his  devotional  preparations  for  eternity,  was  indeed  to  "  die  with 
harness  on  his  back/9 

"  With  these  conversing,  he  forgot  all  time?' 

and  rendered  the  infirmity  which  in  later  years  beset  him,  of 
deafness,  more  cheerful  than  is  usually  the  case.  With  the  mute 
society  of  the  shelf  he  needed  but  the  eye  as  the  medium  of  commu- 
nication :  in  this,  happier  than  Milton  (who  yet,  though  he  com- 
plains in  poetry  of  his  blindness,  P.  L.  III.  40 — 50,  in  his 
Defensio  Secunda  piously  consoles  himself  for  the  privation),  that 
he  was  not  dependent  upon  the  optics  of  others. 

After  perusing  the  above,  1  think  no  man  can  rise  up  without 
being  disposed  to  pronounce  that,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  human 
infirmity, 

"  Truly,  this  was  a  good  man." 


*CU  ME1COHL 

As  a  proof  of  Dr.  ZoucKs  accurate  discrimination  in  selecting 
his  Biographical  Subjects,  the  reader  will  peruse  with 
satisfaction  the  following  Critique  on  the  Character  and 
Writings  of  Sir  George  Whder,  as  a  traveller ;  in  a  letter 
to  the  Editor,  by  Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  LJ+D.9  Professor 
of  Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge ;  Member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  fyc. 

My  dear  Wrangham, 

The  news  that  you  are  about  to  publish  a  Memoir  of  Sir 
George  Wheler,  by  so  eminent  a  scholar  as  Dr.  Zouch,  is  as  gra- 
tifying to  me  and  to  all  your  friends  in  this  University,  as  it  will 
be  to  the  literary  world  in  general*  There  is  not  perhaps  any 
part  of  English  biography  so  destitute  of  information  as  thai 
which  relates  to  this  accomplished,  amiable,  and  1  will  add,  illus- 
trious traveller.  Very  little  more  at  present  is  known  concerning 
him,  than  what  we  gather  from  the  narrative  of  his  '  Journey  into 
Greece,'  published  after  his  return,  first  by  his  companion  Dr. 
Spon  of  Lyons,  and  subsequently  by  himself.  You  ask  me  to 
state  my  opinion  of  his  merits  as  a  traveller,  and  the  character 
Which  I  had  formed  of  his  writings,  from  my  own  personal  obser- 
vations, after  comparing  his  descriptions  with  the  places  and  many 
of  the  objects  referred  to  upon  the  spot.  1  shall  do  this  with  the 
greater  willingness,  because,  during  my  travels  in  Greece,  I  had 
Whaler's  book  often  in  my  hands :  and  I  regret  very  much  that, 
when  I  visited  Jerusalem,  I  was  not  provided  with  the  curious 
little  tract  upon  the  "  Primitive  Churches"  published  by  him  after 
he  became  Prebendary  of  Durham  ;  a  work  *  now  become  rare, 
but  admirably  calculated  for  aidjpg  the  researches  of  travellers, 
who  may  wish  to  compare  the  present  appearance  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  with  the  account  given  by  Eusebius  t  of 
the  original  structure. 

Respecting  the  merits  of  JFheler,  as  a  traveller,  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion  among  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of 

*  « An  Account  of  the  Churches  or  Places  of  Assembly  of  the  Primitive 
Christians,  &c.  by  Sir  George  Wheler,'  Lond.  1689. 
f  De  VitA  Constant.  Lib.  3. 
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judging.  That  he  was  diligent  in  bis  researches,  intelligent, 
falthfol,  a  good  naturalist,  and  a  zealous  antiquary,  cannot  be  dis- 
puted. That  he  was  profoundly  learned,  will  perhaps  net  be  so 
readily  admitted.  It  may  be  said,  that  for  the  erudition  displayed 
in  his  book  of  travels,  he  was  mainly  indebted  to  his  companion 
Span  ;  a  charge  easily  urged,  and  after  all  not  so  easy  to  be 
proved.  Whder  confesses,  that  he  copied  into  his  work  some 
passages  as  he  found  them  already  published  by  his  fellow-travel- 
ler:* but  the  facts,  to  which  those  passages  relate,  may  have 
existed  previously  in  his  own  Journal;  and,  with  regard  to  the 
erudition  by  which  they  are  accompanied,  the  later  writings  of 
Whtler  sufficiently  prove  that  bis  literary  attainments  enabled 
him  to  supply  every  illustration  of  this  nature. 

The  characteristics  of  the  man,  as  gathered  from  the  view  of  him 
afforded  by  his  writings,  seem  to  have  been  mildness  and  piety. 
That  ardent  love  of  his  country,  which  in  almost  every  English 
traveller  is  increased  by  the  privations  sustained  in  foreign  territo- 
ries, and  especially  when  he  beholds  the  state  of  oppression  and  de- 
gradation into  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  have  fallen,  is  re- 
markably conspicuous  in  Wheler*  Upon  his  return  to  his  native  land, 
he  breaks  forth  in  exclamations  of  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Being,  t 
"  who  had  placed  the  lot  of  his  inheritance  in  a  land  that  he 
had  blessed  and  hedged  about  for  himself;  where ,  nothing  is 
wanting  to  supply  the  defects  of  frail  nature ;  where  every  man's 
right,  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant,  is  secured  to  htm  by  the 
protection  of  good  and  wholesome  laws."  To  feel  the  truth  of 
this  tn  it's  full  force,  and  to  be  made  duly  aware  of  the  advan- 
tages possessed  by  Great  Britain  over  every  other  nation  upon 
earth,  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  what  the  condition  of  society 
is  in  other  countries,  and  how  their  governments  are  administered. 


*  "  What  I  find  Monsieur  Spon  hath  omitted,  I  have  supplied ;  and  on  the 
other  side,  what  material  things  I  found  I  had  neglected  in  my  own  Journal, 
I  added  out  of  his  book,  if  I  well  remembered  them.  When  I  met  with  any 
things  to  be  mistakes,  I  have  as  freely  corrected  them,  and  in  dubious  criticisms 
I  have  given  my  own  opinion  and  reason  "-^-Journey  into  Greece,  Preface  p.  3. 
Land.  1688.) 

f  Journey  into  Greece,  p.  482.  Lond.  1682. 
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Alluding  to  his  own  pious  habits  of  reflexion  "  upon  the  yariov 
events  of  things,  and  the  phenomena  of  nature,'1  and  foreseeing 
that  there  were  some  to  whom  this  serious  turn  of  mind  would 
not  be  pleasing,  he  says ; #  "As  to  men  of  this  irreligious  temper, 
I   make  no  other  answer,  but  that  I  designed  to  write  as  a 
Christian  traveller  and  philosopher;   and  if  my  book  be  unac- 
ceptable to  them,  because  it  savours  of  my  religion,  they  may 
leave  it  (as  they  do  their  Bibles)  to  others,  who  will  like  it  better 
upon  that  account"     What  the  effect  was  of  such  habits  upon  a 
temper  naturally  amiable,  appears  in  the  account  which  he  has 
given  of  his  state  of  mind,  after  being  deserted  by  his  companion 
Spon,  the  day  of  their  separation  at  Turco-Chorio.    I  remember 
being  much  struck  with  the  passage,  having  had  the  satisfaction 
of  reading  it  upon  the  very  spot  where  they  parted : — "  Thursday 
the  ninth  of  March,  t  being  separated  from  my  companion,  I  left 
Turco-Chorio,  bending  my  course  eastward  to  go  to   Tkalanda. 
The  first  thing  that  diverted  me  in  that  solitary  condition  was, 
that  I  soon  found  myself  on  a  long  straight  way,  fortified  with.'  a 
deep  ditch  on  each  side,  leading  to  certain  hills  which  I  saw  a 
good  way  off  before  me.     This  I  took  as  a  good  omen,  portending 
success  to  my  undertakings :  it  seemed  to  admonish  me,  that  I 
should  not  fail  to  be  guarded  by  God's  good  Providence,  so  long 
as  I  travelled  in  the  straight  way  of  virtue  and  true  piety  to 
my  heavenly  country,  which  is  on  high."      Some  of  Whd&Ps 
discoveries  in  Greece,  although  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  has 
elapsed  since  they  were  made,  have  not  even  yet  been  duly  re- 
garded.    One  of  the  most  remarkable,  as  illustrating  the  ancient 
history  of  that  country,  was  his  finding  the  splendid  remains  of 
the  hthmian  town,  where  the  Isthmia  were  celebrated;  a  town 
not  noticed  by  Mentelle  in  the  work  which  he  -subsequently  com- 
posed for  the  French  Encyclopedic,  J  nor  mentioned  (as  far  as 
I  am  informed)  by  any  writer  upon  ancient  Geography.     Modern 
authors  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Wheler,  seem  not  to  have 

*  lb.  Pref.  p.  3. 

•j-  Journey  into  Greece,  p.  403,  Lond.  1682. 

%  Encyclopedic  Methodiquc,  Geographic  Ancienne,  par  M.  MentcUc,  Ac. 
%  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1792. 
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beed  aware  that  any  such  town  existed  5  and  after  the  description 
which  he  has  given  of  the  place,  and  the  remarkable  inscription 
which  he  found  upon  the  spot  and  published  in  his  Travels,* 
such  has  been  the  oversight  or  neglect  of  the  travellers  who  have 
followed  him,  that  we  have  no  account  of  any  one  of  them  having 
visited  those  ruins.  Chandler  even  ventured  to  assert,  that 
"  neither  the  Theatre  nor  the  Stadium  were  visible/5 1  I  arrived 
upon  the  spot  in  1801,  and  found  every  thing  that  Wheler  had 
said  folly  confirmed,  in  a  view  of  the  place*  The  Theatre  re- 
mained, feeing  the  Port  SchoenHs  ;  together  with  the  Stadium, 
and  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  upon  an  area  two 
hundred  and  seventy-six  paces  in  length  and  sixty-four  in 
breadth.  Many  other  reliques  of  the  most  magnificent  buildings 
were,  also,  scattered  about  in  promiscuous  disorder.  Among  these 
ruins,  the  peasants  of  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Hexamillia 
discover  ancient  medals  of  almost  all  the  States  of  Greece  ;  nor  is 
there  perhaps  any  spot  in  the  whole  of  that  country,  which  would 
better  answer  the  purposes  of  making  excavations  in  search  of 
antiquities.  Since  my  return  to  England,  I  have  constantly  en- 
deavoured to  direct  the  attention  of  travellers  toward  those  ruins ; 
but  even  the  site  of  them  is  not  yet  laid  down  in  any  other  map 
than  in  the  diminutive  sketch  prefixed,  as  a  vignette,  to  the  chapter 
of  my  Travels  in  which  those  ruins  are  described.  %  A  topogra- 
phical chart  of  the  whole  Isthmian  territory  is  much  wanted,  in 
order  that  the  situation  of  the  town  where  the  Isthmia  were 
celebrated,  and  it's  relative  position  with  regard  to  Corinth  and 
the  other  cities  of  Peloponnesus  and  Achaia,  may,  be  assigned 
for  the  ancient  geography  of  Greece. 

Other  obligations  due  to  Wheler  are  better  known.  The  valu- 
able additions  made  to  Natural  History,  by  the  number  of  rare 
plants  described  in  his  Travels,  need  not  be  enumerated  ;  because 


*  Chandler  says  the  marble  has  been  removed,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  ,  t 
Museum  at  Verona.     The  inscription  begins  eeot;  narptoi;  %eu  rv  Uarfih* 
n.  T.  X-— (See  Wheler's  Journey  into  Greece,  &c  p.  438.  Lond.  1682.) 

f  Travels  into  Greece,  p.  243.  Oxford,  1776. 
X  See  III.  18.  p.  741.  4to  Edit  Lond.  1814 
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there  is  hardly  any  work  of  general  Botany,  m  which  his  name 
and  discoveries  are  not  commemorated.     His  Geographical  otar* 
vations  were  highly  valuable  in  the  time  when  they  were  made. 
Before  the  appearance  of  his  work,  there  *  as  not  a  map  of  Attic* 
upon  which  the  smallest  reliance  for  accuracy  could  be~  placed. 
He  was  the  first  traveller  in  Greece,  who  adopted  the  practice  tf 
taking  a  mariner's  needle  to  the  tops  of  mountains  for  the  purpose 
of  making  observations  of  the  relative  positions  of  places,  aid 
thereby  reducing   those   positions  into  triangles.     "Although," 
said  he,  *  "  this  be  but  an  ordinary  rule  in  surveighing,  yet  is 
those  countries  where  from  a  mountain  one  may  see   twenty, 
thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  miles  about,  it  may  prove  of  more  use  tad  } 
certainty  then  all  the  rest  of  the  geographical  art  of  longitudes  e 
1he  world." 

The  stile  of  his  narrative  possesses  the  quaintness  characteristic  rf 
authors,  who  wrote  English  prose  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and    ! 
sometimes  to  a  degree  that  reminds  us  of  his  predecessor  George    \ 
Sandys ;  as,  for  example,  when  in  describing  the  Cameleon  he    i 
says,  f  "  One,  that  I  opened,  had  guts." 

The  "  Sculptures,"  as  he  terms  the  Copperplates,  intro- 
duced into  the  text  of  the  different  pages  of  his  narrative  are 
wretched  performances,  seldom  bearing  any  resemblance  to  the 
things  they  were  intended  to  represent ;  with  the  exception  only 
of  the  plants  and  medals  which  he  has  figured,  and  these  are 
better  done,  considering  the  time  when  they  were  engraven* 
But  as  it  is  not  my  intention  to  pqint  out  the  defects  of  his  work,  I 
shall  pursue  this  subject  no  farther ;  being  actuated  only  by  a  de- 
sire of  rendering  a  just  tribute  of  acknowledgement  to  a  traveller , 
who  at  so  early  a  period  offering  an  example  to  his  countrymen* 
voluntarily  engaged   in  an  enterprise   of  fatigue  and    dangex* 

"  CCJPIDINE  VETERES  LOCOS  ET  FAMA  CBLEBRATOS  NOgCENDI.*** 

I  remain,  my  dear  Wrangham,  &c  Ac 

EDWARD  DANIEL  CLARKE® 

Cambridge,  June  11,  18 19. 

*  Journey  into  Greece,  &c  Prefc  p.  3.  Loud.  16*82. 
f  Journey  into  Greece,  p.  249. 
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A    SERMON,    &e. 


MATTHEW  V.  16. 

XET  YOUR  LIGHT  SO  SHINE  BEFORE  MEN,  THAT  THEY  MAY 
SEE  YOUR  GOOD  WORKS,  AND  GLORIFY  YOUR  FATHER  WHICH 
IS  IN  HEAVEN. 

JL  h  e  superior  excellency  of  the  Discourse,  from 
which  these  words  are  quoted,  was  deservedly  ac- 
knowledged in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church.  It 
was  selected  for  the  instructing  of  young  persons 
in  the  principles  of  Christian  morality.  The  great 
precepts  of  practical  religion  are  here  delivered  in 
unadorned  language.  Our  heavenly  Teacher  did 
not  amuse  his  hearers  with  verbal  disputes,  or 
scholastic  subtHties.  The  trifling  disquisitions  of 
pagan  philosophy  have  no  place  in  this  invaluable 
compendium  of  moral  truth. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  our  divine  Master, 
in  his  addresses  to  the  multitude,  frequently  en- 
forced liis  instructions  by  alluding  to  what  more 
immediately  presented  itself  to  his  observation  *. 
This  remark  may,  perhaps  not  improperly,  be 
applied  to  the  passage  just  read  to  you.     To  in- 


*  See  MaundrelTs  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  115; 
and  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Observations  on  the  Prophecies  of 
Daniel,  I^xi. 
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Gospel,  joyfully  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the 

Cross. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  the  ignorance  and  con- 
sequent immorality  of  the  Greek  Church  it's  over- 
throw is  entirely  to  be  ascribed.  And  hence  we 
cantiot  be  surprised,  when  we  read  the  narratives 
of  those  terrible  calamities  which  were  brought 
upon  it,  first  by  the  Saracens,  and  subsequently 
by  the  Ottoman  race. 

In  the  annals  of  ouf  own  nation  we  find,  that  the 
cheerful  simplicity  of  manners,  which  adorned  the 
characters  of  our  earliest  Reformers,  commanded 
thfe  admiration  equally  of  their  own,  and  of  every 
succeeding  age.  The  complexion  of  the  times, 
indeed,  in  which  they  flourished  was  in  no  respect 
more  discernible  than  in  the  use  of  many  pompous 
rites,  and  the  introduction  of  pecuniary  compensa- 
tions for  sin,  which  contributed  to  weaken  the 
principle  of  virtue,  and  in  a  great  measure  to  de- 
stroy the  necessity  of  good  works.  Hence,  the 
genuine  worth  of  a  holy  life  was  exceedingly  de- 
preciated.— But  a  more  pleasing  scene  discovers 
itself  to  our  view.  The  volumes  of  Scripture, 
which  had  been  long  sealed  up  from  the  common 
people,  were  no  sooner  opened  and  explained  to 
them,  than  the  mists  of  error  vanished  away,  and 
the  lovely  truths  of  the  Gospel  were  sincerely 
acknowledged  and  admired.  Those  venerable  per- 
aons,  whom  the  Protestant  Religion  denominates 
her  champions,    shone  as  lights  in  the  world; 


while  the  first  Reformer,  a  native  of  this  county  *, 
called  by  one  of  our  old  writers  €  eKgland's 
morning  star/  rendered .  himself  justly  cele- 
brated for  the  extent  of  his  learning,  the  energy 
of  his  eloquence,  and  the  unblemished  purity  of 
his  life.  Surely,  the  tribute  of  unfeigned  respect 
is  ever  due  to  the  memory  of  these  exalted 
characters.  They  were  acceptable  to  God>  and 
approved  of  men\.  Their  name  liveth  for  ever- 
more. The  people  will  tell  of  their  wisdom,  and 
the  congregation  will  show  forth  their  praise  $. 

Christianity  has  been  represented  by  it's  adver- 
saries as  tending  to  debase  the  state  of  man,  by 
injoining  humility  and  self-denial,  detaching  us 
from  every  worldly  pursuit,  deadening  our  eager- 
ness for  glory,  and  extinguishing  those  sparks  of 
ambition  which  rouse  ■  the  mind  to  activity  and 
vigour.  And  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  popular  applause  is  never  suggested  in 
the  Gospel  as  a  motive  to  animate  us  in  the  dis- 
charge of  our  duty.  That  Gospel  holds  in  little 
estimation  those  objects,  upon  which  the  pride 
of  man  is  apt  to  fix ;  wealth,  and  honour,  and 
secular  wisdom.  But  it  proposes  to  us,  in  their 
stead,  more  powerful  incentives  to  exertion. 
The  glow  of  emulation  and  virtuous  zeal  is  kin- 
dled in  our  breasts  by  the  desire  of  advancing 


*  John  Wicliff,  distinguished  among  his  contemporaries  by 
the  title  of  <  the  Evangelical  Doctor/ 

t  Rom.  xir.  18.        X  Eccl.  xliv.  14, 15. 
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the  glory  of  God.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
text  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  (hat 
they  may  see  your  good  xvorks,  and  glorify  yotir 
Father  which  is  in  Heavtn.  And  with  thisfcptly 
corresponds  the  admonition  of  St.  Ptte*  to  his 
new  converts :  Having  your  conversation  Jtohest 
among  the  Gentiles,  that  whereas  lihey  <$petik 
against  you  as  evil  doers,  they  may,  by -your  good 
works  which  they  shall  behold,  gfotify  ^Gad  in 
the  day  of  visitation*.  Thus  ate  we  encourtgted 
to  recommend  ourselves  by  the  ufrsiillied*  inte- 
grity of  our  moral  conduct:  not  to  opiate  our 
lamp  under  a  bushel;  but  to  bring  it -fottivin 
order  to  display  it's  light  Is  it  not  the  ttttfct 
honourable  of  all  incitements  for  a  frail  and  de- 
pendent being  to  exert  itself,  with  indefatigable 
assiduity,  in  glorifying  it's  Almighty  Creator? 
If  that  great  and  wise  Being  has  graciously 
condescended  to  accept  the  services  6f  'the 
children  of  men,  nay  in  some  measure  even 
to  derive  glory  from  them,  shall  we  not  eagerly 
endeavour  to  deserve  his  favour  ?  Let  the  gloomy 
inhabitant  of  the  cloister  seclude  himself  from 
the  eye  of  the  world ;  the  influence  of  his*  virtues 
is  lost,  like  the  flower  of  the  wilderness,  ^hkh 
wastes  it's  sweets  unnoticed.  A1  life  of  indolence 
and  supineness  is  truly  dishonourable.  The  du- 
ties of  a  Christian  are  represented  in  terms  ex- 


<~4. 


*  1  P«t*i  IS. 


pressive  of  unceasing  vigilance.  To  rival  the 
diligence  of  the  merchant,  who  labours  with  un- 
wearied toil  to  obtain  the  pearl  of  great  price — 
to  hare  our  loins  always  girt,  like  the  traveller, 
who  pursues  his  journey  with  unremitting  earnest- 
ness—to run  the  race  with  the  anxious  solicitude 
of  *a  candidate  for  the  Pythian  or  the  Olympic 
wreath— *such  are  the  images  employed  to  illustrate 
the  toils,  and  the  difficulties,  of  our  Christian 
vocation. 

The  ambition  of  pleasing  his  Creator  (and  what 
more  glorious  ambition  can  sway  the  mind  of 
man?)  should  impel  every  individual  to  aspire 
after  the  highest  attainments  of  goodness.  How 
elevated,  therefore,  should  be  the  character  of 
that  order  of  men,  which  is  more  immediately 
set  apart  for  the  service  of  God*!  To  all  the 
disciples  of  Christ  the  direction  in  the  text  is 
applicable ;  but  more  emphatically  so  to  the  ap- 
pointed dispensers  of  his  Word.  And  surely  it 
was  never  more  seasonable  than  in  the  present 
age,  when  the  most  important  truths  of  Reve- 
lation have  been  boldly  contradicted,  and  the 
inspiration  of  the  Sacred  Writings  only  not 
denied;  when  those  writings  have  been  rudely 


*  Cttm  <mnes  omnind  disciplinam  tenere  oporieat,  mutto  magts 
jmepositos  et  diaconos  curare  hoo  fas  est,  qui  exempkm  et  docu- 
mention  casteris  de  conversation  et  moribus  suis  prmbemnt 
(Cyprian.  Epist  62,  §  %) 
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mangled  by  the  licentiousness  of  criticism*,  and 
the  Gospel  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God  nearly 
reduced  to  a  level  with  the  Koran  of  Mohammed. 
Some  happy  effects,  indeed,  have  hence  originated, 
as  evil  is  frequently  productive  of  good.  Of  the 
lucubrations  of  those  persons,  who  lift  up  the 
hand  of  parricide  against  that  Church  to  whose 
bounty  they  owe  their  bread,  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  they  speedily  sink  into  obscurity. 
The  incessant  exertions  of  the  avowed  enemies 

• 

of  our  faith  have  incited  pious  and  learned  men 
to  examine  the  grounds,  and  defend  the  cause, 
of  our  common  Christianity  f.  To  the  laboured 
apology  of  one  author,  and  the  heterogeneous 
compositions  of  another,  we  owe  the  successful 
efforts  of  true  genius  and  profound  erudition. 


*  Every  encomium  is  due  to  the  judicious  and  temperate 
criticisms  of  a  Lowth  and  a  Kennicptt,  a  Blayney  and  a  Nervcome 
on  the  Old,  and  of  an  Owen  and  a  Barrington  on  the  New 
Testament.  The  rash  hand  which,  against  the  authority  of 
MSS.  and  with  all  the  temerity  of  conjecture,  dares  to  erase 
whole  chapters,  with  a  view  merely  to  support  the  hypothesis  of 
the  present  moment,  is  here  alluded  to. 

t  "  It  has  pleased  the  divine  wisdom  never  yet  to  leave 
Christianity  wholly  at  leisure  from  opposers;  but  to  give 
it's  professors  that  perpetual  exercise  of  their  industry  and 
zeal.  And  who  can  tell  if,  without  such  adversaries  to  rouse 
and  quicken  them,  they  might  not  in  a  long  tract  of  time 
have  grown  remiss  in  the  duties,  and  ignorant  in  the  doc- 
trines, of  religion  ?"  (Pr.  Bentley's  Sermon  at  a  public  Com* 
mencement  at  Cambridge.) 
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Need  I  to  add,  that  the  endeavours  of  a  well- 
known  Historian  to  sully  the  purity  of  our  holy 
Religion  have  given  birth  to  many  truly-valuable 
publications,  in  which  it's  transcendent  excellence 
is  powerfully  asserted  and  happily  confirmed. 
And  here  one  rule  obviously  suggests  itself  to 
our  notice.  The  most  accomplished  critic  of 
antiquity  has  advised  those,  who  are  desirous  of 
excelling  in  composition,  to  inquire  how  the  best 
authors  would  have  expressed  themselves  on  the 
subjects  before  them ;  and  thus  to  catch  the 
spirit,  as  it  were,  of  these  inestimable  writers* 
Let  the  same  lesson  be  observed  in  the  regular 
tion  of  our  conduct  f.  Amidst  the  wild  extra- 
vagance of  opinions,  and  the  open  profligacy  of 
manners,  which  almost  every  where  prevail,  when 
we  see  the  essential  doctrines  of  our  Church  at- 
tacked by  the  sneer  of  profaneness — in  these  and 
similar  cases,  let  us  reflect  how  St.  Paul,  or 
St.  John  would  have  acquitted  themselves  :  how 
the  first  would  have  discovered  the  most  fervent 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  Religion,  and  the  latter 
would  have  breathed  the  genuine  spirit  of  charity 
and  love.  Or  if  the  examples  of  men  particularly 
favoured  with  the  influx    of  divine    grace    be 


*  Longin.  de  Sublim.  §  14. 

t  Epict.  Enchirid.  51.  Aliquis  vir  bonus  nobis  eligendus  est, 
mc  semper  ante  oculos  habendus;  ut  sic  tanquam  illo  spectante 
vwamus,  et  tanquam  Ulo  videntefaciamus,    (Senec.  Epist.  xi.) 
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deemed  too  elevated  for  us,  let  the  pattern  of  the 
venerable  Hooker  *,  or  the  devout  Herbert  f, 
be  ever  before  us.  Animated  by  their  truly- 
apostolical  labours,  let  us  endeavour  to  exhibit 
in  ourselves  a  faithful  transcript  of  their  humility, 
their  placid  and  sanctified  learning,  and  their  pious 
and  primitive  deportment  In  the  history  of 
their  lives,  as  in  a  polished  mirror,  we  behold 
the  lovely  union  of  those  qualities,  which  adorn 
the  temper  and  exalt  the  character  of  a  Christian 
Pastor.  What  though  neglect,  or  obloquy,  at 
contempt  should  be  our  portion?  Such,  also, 
has  been  the  portion  of  the  best  of  men.  Even 
our  blessed  Lord  himself  experienced  the  bitter- 
ness of  wrath,  and  the  virulence  of  censure.  How 
then  dare  we,    his  humble  followers,    hope  to 


*  May  I  be,  allowed  to  adduce  the  well-known  testimony  for- 
merly given  to  the  literary  merit  of  this  excellent  person?  The 
learned  Doctor  Sanderson  having  read  to  Pope  Clement  VIII. 
Hooker's  first  book  of  '  Ecclesiastical  Polity'  in  Latin,  his  Holi- 
ness said,  "  There  is  no  learning  that  this  man  hath  not  searched 
into;  nothing  too  hard  for  his  understanding.  This  man,,  in- 
deed, deserves  the  name  ot  an  author :  his  books  will  get 
reverence  by  age ;  for  there  are  in  them  such  seeds  of  eternity, 
that  if  the  rest  be  like  this,  they  shall'  continue  till  the  last 
fire  shall  devour  all  learning/' 

t  It  will  not  surely  be  deemed  presumptuous  to  recommend 
the  diligent  perusal  of  the  little  Tractate,  entitled  *  A  Priest 
to  the  Temple,"  published  by  Hr.  George  Herbert.  The  sim- 
plicity of  language,  and  the  fervor  of  piety,  which  pervade  this 
work,  abundantly  compensate  some  singularities  observable  in.it, 
which  may  be  attributed  to  the  age  in  which  it  was  written. 
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escape  the  same  injurious  treatment?  But  let 
not  this  prompt  us  to  a  relaxation  in  our  en- 
deavours. Let  not  our  light  be,  in  consequence, 
rashly  and  hastily  extinguished.  Rather  let  it 
continue  to  spread  if  s  benign  influence  around 
us  with  unabated  lustre. 

Tile  Church  of  England  has  long  been  happy, 
and  I  trust  will  ever  continue  so,   under  the 
government  of  wise  and  good  men;  while  her 
parochial  cltergy  have  generally  merited  the  high- 
est applause  by  their  learning,  their  piety,  and 
their  moderation.      We    may  affirm,    however, 
without  incurring  the  imputation  of  temerity, 
that  such  bright  examples  have  not  conduced 
to  lessen  the  quantity  of  vice  and  profaneness  in 
the  degree  which  might  reasonably  have  been 
anticipated,     And  it  is  painful  to  remark  that, 
in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  some  few  individuals, 
more  energetic  means  are  still  wanting  to  pro- 
dttee  an  extensive  and  permanent  reform.     But 
shall  this  discourage  us  ?    Shall  our  zeal  be  slack- 
ened, from  a  notion  that  the  times  cannot  bear  any 
vigorous  display  of  it  ?   This  would  be  to  conduct 
the  work  of  God  by  the  short-sighted  maxims  of 
worldly  policy.    Our  assiduity  should  never  be  at 
a  stand.    It  becomes  us,  with  the  ardour  of  Nehe- 
miah  and  his  faithM  builders,  to  be  continually 
upon  our  guard.    While  we  dispense  the  lessons 
of  instruction  to   the  people,    and  press    upon 
them  the  necessity  of  a  good  life,  it  is  our  duty 
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likewise  by  the  amiabieness  of  our  behaviour  to 
illustrate  the  power  of  godliness ;  alienating  our- 
selves, as  much  as  possible,  from  the  unedifying 
conversation  of  the  world  by  rigid  temperance, 
and  by  a  humble  and  holy  life.     The  Apostle  has 
expressed  himself,  upon  this  subject*  in  a  manner 
peculiarly  emphatical :     Thou   art    inexcusable, 
O  man*  whosoever  thou  art,  who  teachest  another, 
and  teachest  not    thyself.      Thou  who  knowest 
God's  will,  and  art  a  guide  of  the  blind,  a  light 
to  them  which  are  in  darkness,  an  instructer, 
and  a  teacher,  throvgh  breaking  the  law  dis* 
honourest  thou  God*? 

To  lead  mankind  to  immortal  happiness  being 
the  point  to  which  all  our  studies    ought    to 
converge,  how  can  we  better  make  our  light 
shine  before  men,  or  better  support  the  dignity 
of  the  ministerial  function,  than  by  a  sedulous  in- 
quiry into  the  learning  of  the  Inspired  Writings ; 
an  inquiry  worthy  of  every  Christian,  gentleman, 
and  scholar  ?    Let  it  not  be  deemed  merely  de- 
clamatory, to  press  upon  you  the  duty  of  search- 
ing those  heavenly  volumes  with    unremitting 
diligence.     Whether  we  examine  the  historical, 
the  prophetic,  or  the  doctrinal  parts  of  Scripture, 
we  shall  find  them  much  more  worthy  of  regard 
than  the  most  elaborate  compositions  of  Greece 
or  Rome.      The  mysteries  of  Christianity  are 
not  intended  simply  to  divert  the  imagination ; 

•Bom.  ii  1,  18,  1&  20,  21,  23. 
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they  are  the  aweful  truths  of  that  glorious  Gospel 
which  is  committed  to  our  trust,  and  therefore  de- 
mand our  most  serious  attention. 

u  When  Moses  and  Elias, "  says  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Boyle,  "left  their  local,  not  real  heaven, 
and  appeared  in  glory  to  converse  with  our 
transfigured  Saviour  on  the  Mount,  their  dis- 
course was  not  of  the  government  of  kingdoms, 
the  engagement  of  great  armies,  conquests,  and 
revolutions  of  empires ;  but  they  discoursed  upon 
the  chief  subject  of  the  Inspired  Book,  the  decease 
which  he  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem,  those 
meritorious  passions,  that  miraculous  death,  that 
were  to  redeem  and  save  a  whole  world."  Surely 
then,  when  we  consider  these  Books,  dictated 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  faithfully  recording  the 
actions  of  that  Divine  Master,  under  whose  ban- 
ners we  have  the  honour  to  serve — we  ought 
most  earnestly  to  apply  ourselves  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  wisdom  therein  contained !  Thus 
shali  we  be  better  enabled  to  comprehend  the 
grand  design  of  man's  redemption:  better  pre- 
pared to  contend  with  the  herd  of  shallow  deists, 
and  atheistical  freethinkers :  better  supplied  with 
every  rational  argument  to  combat  the  insolence 
of  profaneness,  and  the  bigotry  of  enthusiasm; 
to  admonish  with  patience,  and  to  rebuke  with 
boldness ;  to  strengthen  the  weak,  and  to  instruct 
the  doubtful.  And  thus  may  we  be  truly  said 
to  make  our  light  shine  before  men. 
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Yet  let  it  ever  be  remembered,  that  all  human 
erudition  should  be  subservient  to  the  cause  of 
practical  Religion ;  that  the  most  extensive  know- 
ledge and  the  most  cultivated  understanding, 
all  the  learning  of  rabbies  and  philosophers,  will 
be  of  very  little  import,  unless  there  be  also  a 
practice  strictly  conformable  to  our  holy  pro- 
fession. The  life  of  a  Christian  ia  the  best  com- 
ment upon  his  doctrine ;  and  the  only  true  end 
of  every  literary  accomplishment  is,  to  amend 
the  manners  and  improve  the  heart,  to  make  men 

good  citizens  and  good  Christians.  It  may  not 
be  the  lot  of  every  minister  of  Christ  to  receive 
the  just  reward  of  his  labours  upon  earth ;  for 
we  see  many  Clergymen  consigned  to  oblivion, 
who  have  an  indisputable  claim  to  public  reward : 
but  such  may  console  themselves  with  the  re* 
flexion,  that  to  promote  the  spiritual  good  of 
others  will  finally  exalt  the  humble  minister  of 
Christ  to  that  place,  where  they  that  be  wise 
(or,  as  it  might  be  rendered  with  more  propriety, 
they  that  are  instructers}  shall  shine  as  the  bright- 
ness of  the  firmament,  and  they  thai  turn  many  to 
righteousness  as  the  stars  Jbr  ever  and  ever** 


♦Dan.  xii.  S.  Thus  it  is  translated  in  the  margin  of  our 
Bible;  and  in  Joye's  f  Exposition  of  Daniel  the  Prophet*,  1545/ 
Also  the  teacher*  shall  shyne  lyke  the  brightnes  of  the  fyrmamente: 
and  they,  whiohe  brynge  many  to  the  knowledge  of  the  rightwyst 
making,  shot  shine  perpetually  lyke.  the  starres. 
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(Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  n.  d.) 


To*.  I. 


ABVEB  TI SE ME NT. 


If  the  following  short  Address,  published  at  the  ear- 
nest request  of  a  much-esteemed  friend,  should  in  the 
smallest  degree  answer  the  intention  of  the  writer,  he 
-will  deem  no  apology  necessary  for  obtruding  it  upon 
the  public.  It  does  not  become  him,  in  his  retired  and 
sequestered  situation,  to  utter  the  language  of  autho- 
ritative admonition.  He  wishes  to  incite  the  younger 
Clergy  to  a  regular  habit  of  study.  Such  a  habit, 
exclusive  of  the  singular  advantages  of  literary  im- 
provement, will  naturally  tend  to  form  their  moral 
-character,  and  to  make  them  not  only  good  scholars,  but 
which  is  of  much  more  momentous  consequence,  good 
"Christians  and  faithful  Ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

He  cannot  sufficiently  express  the  satisfaction,  which 
he  has  experienced  from  the  indulgent  and  liberal 
attention  shown  by  the  respectable  and  learned  Clergy 
of  the  three  Deaneries  of  Richmond,  Catterick,  and 
Borough  bridge  to  a  Declaration  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  propose  to  them.  Presuming  themselves  to 
be  called  upon  by  the  Royal  Proclamation,  they  have, 
at  this  critical  juncture,  publicly  avowed  their  firm  and 
zealous  attachment  to  our  present  ecclesiastical  and 
-civil  Constitution*.     And,  assuredly,  no  exertions  will 


*  This  was  the  first  proposal  of  the  kind  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Clergy. 
3£very  good  citizen  must  observe,  with  satisfaction,  that  measures  to  the  same 
purport  have  been  adopted  by  both  Clergy  and  Laity  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  .kingdom. 
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ever  be  wanting  on  tbeir  parts  to  inculcate  open  the 
minds  of  the  people,  within  their  respective  parishes, 
a  grateful  sense  of  the  great,  happiness  and  security 
which  we  of  this  nation  enjoy — to  restrain  that  ardor 
for  licentious  innovation,  which  ambitious  men  have  en* 
deavoured  to  excite — and  thus  effectually  to  oppose  the 
alarming  tendency  of  the  many  insidious  publications 
sow  in  circulation  which,  under  the  plausible  pretence 
of  urging  the  necessity  of  a  Reform  in  Church  and 
State,  seem  calculated  to  destroy  every  principle  of 
subordination.  "  If,"  says  a  late  amiable  Prelate, 
"  there  be  a  blessing  for  him  who  reconciles  individuals 
at  strife,  or  families  when  divided,  there  must  be  a 
double  portion  for  those  who  infuse  into  a  nation  the 
spirit  of  peace,  and  with  a  godlike  beneficence  check 
that  rising  storm  >  which  would  tear  us  away  from 
our  comforts,  our  possessions,  our  liberties,  and  our 
Uvea." 


I 


An  ADDRESS,  fcc. 


Keverend  Brethren, 

JL  am  duly  sensible  that  every  attempt,  which 
tends  to  advance  the  cause  of  Religion,  will 
always  obtain  the  suffrage  of  your  praise.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  pass  over  in  silence  the  affec- 
tionate attention,  with  which  our  Diocesan  has 
endeavoured  to  augment  the  stipends  of  the 
Assistant  Curates.  It  has  been  the  subject  of 
frequent  complaint,  that  a  small  and  contracted 
payment  has  been  allotted  to  them.  May  we 
not  hope,  that  this  complaint  will  gradually 
cease  ?  I  say, « gradually ;'  for  even  the  best  plans, 
promoted  with  the  best  intentions,  are  not 
crowned  with  immediate  success.  May  we  not 
hope,  that  a  comfortable  and  liberal  allowance 
will  be  cheerfully  dispensed  to  those  of  our  bre- 
thren, who  are  yet  in  an  inferior  department  in 
the  Church,  unadorned  by  title,  and  undistin- 
guished by  station*  ?    They  are  surely  many  of 


*  A  numerous  meeting  of  the  inferior  Clergy  in  the  county 
of  Lancaster  was  held  at  Preston,  September  12,  1786,  with 
a  view  to  present  a  petition  to  Parliament/ praying  for  such 
a  redress  of  their  grievances  as  the  legislative  ^authority  might 

•in 
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them  deserving,  highly  deserving,  of  peculiar 
esteem*  Nor  can  it  fail  of  giving  infinite  satis- 
faction to  an  ingenuous  mind  to  foster  and  en- 
courage modest  merit,  and  to  sweeten  the  cares 
and  solace  the  disquietudes  of  life  to  the  humble 
and  unassuming  probationer*.  In  the  mean 
time,  let  not  the  murmur  of  discontent,  much 
less  the  petulant  language  of  chagrin,  drop  from 


in  their  wisdom  think  proper  to  grant,  consistent  with  the 
general  interests  of  the  Church.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented 
that  their  Diocesan,  the  present  Bishop  of  London,  was  not 
consulted  previously  to  the  appointment  of  the  meeting.  By 
submitting  their  plan  to  his  inspection,  they  might  have  availed 
themselves  of  his  kind  assistance  and  advice.  It  was  agreed 
x  to  make  an  application  for  "the  extension  and  enlargement 
of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty."  As  that  noble  charity  has  hitherto, 
folly  answered  the  purposes  of  it's  institution,  particularly  in 
the  diocese  of  Chester,  in  which  more  than  three  hundred 
livings  have  been  augmented  since  it's  first  establishment 
in  1708,  would  it  not  be  a  hazardous  attempt  to  divert  it  into 
another  channel  ?  It  is  most  earnestly  to  be  wished,  that  m  due 
time  some  effectual  means  may  be  introduced  to  alleviate  the 
hardships,  under  which  Assistant  Curates  occasionally  labour. 

* ','  Those  of  higher  form  in  learning,  dignity,  and  wealth 
ought  not  to  despise  poor  vicars  and  curates;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  poorer  they  are,  they  ought  to  pity  and  encourage 
them  the  more,  since  they  are  of  the  same  order,  only  the  one 
are  mpre  happily  placed  than  the  other.  They  ought,  there* 
fore,  to  cherish  those  that  are  in  worse  circumstances,,  and 
encourage  them  to  come  often  to  them ;  they  ought  to  lend 
them  books,  and  to  give  them  other  assistances,  in  order  t* 
*  their  progress  in  learning.''    {Burnet's  Pastoral  Care.) 
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his  lips :  let  him  not  complain,  that  he  is  con- 
fined to  the  obscure  walks  of  private  life.  A 
strict  and  conscientious  discharge  of  duty  is  the 
most  honourable  road  to  pre-eminence.  If  dis- 
appointment should  blast  every  hope,  that  is 
more  than  a  counter-balance  to  the  want  of 
secular  emolument  *.  Of  two  of  the  most  learned 
writers  of  their  age,  and  the  best  interpreters  of 
the  prophetic  parts  of  Scripture,  onef  enjoyed 
only  the  scanty  pittance  of  a  college  fellowship, 
and  the  other  never  rose  above  a  poor  vicarage 
in  this  northern  county  {.      Nor  did  this  their 


*  Nee  indecori  appetentes  erimus  (modo  sapere  et  benk  audire 
aique  adhiberi  seriis  negotiis  cordi  est  J  aut  dulcis  lucelli  aut 
gradus  cujuslibet  aUioris.  Non  sunt,  experto  credite,  non  sunt 
tanli  vel  honores  vel  reditu*  ampUssimi  Ecclesiasticis  destinaii,  ut 
&  quopiam  enixe*  cupiantur.  Multum  habent  soUcitudinis,  non 
parum  f arson  invidice,  verce  detectationis  nihil;  nisi  quoties  oc- 
currU,  occurrit  auiem  rard,  insignis  benefadendi  occasio. 

(Seeker,  Oratio  Synodalis.) 

t  The  venerable  Joseph  Mede.  His  own  words,  of  beautiful 
simplicity,  express  the  moderation  of  his  wishes ;  "  if  he  might 
obtain  a  donative  sine  curd  of  so  much  value  as,  together  with 
his  fellowship,  should  enable  him  to  keep  a  horse  for  his  re- 
creation, he  would  set  up  his  staff  for  this  world." 

$  Charles  Daubuz,  M.  A.  vicar  of  Brotherton,  near  Ferrybridge 
in  Yorkshire*  and  author  of  '  A  Perpetual  Commentary  on  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John/  He  published,  also,  a  work  entitled 
'Pro  Testimonio Flavii  Josephi  de  Jesu  Ckristo  contra  Tan.  Fabrum 
et  alios/  12mo,  Lond.  1706. 

He 
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lowly  situation  discourage  them  in  the  pursuit 
of  biblical  knowledge,  extinguish  the  ardor  of 

He  was  born  in  the  province  of  Guienne  in  France,  in  1674. 
His  only  surviving  parent,  Julia  Daubuz,  professing  the 
Reformed  Religion,  was  driven  in  1686  from  her  native 
country,  by  that  relentless  persecution  which  preceded  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  She,  with  her  family, 
found  an  asylum  in  England,  where  many  of  her  distressed 
countrymen  were  known  to  enjoy  an  undisturbed  liberty  of 
conscience  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  Charles 
her  son,  destined  to  the  ministry  from  his  earliest  years,  was 
admitted  a  "Sizar  of  Queen's  College,  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  January  10,  l68p.  He  obtained  his  first  degree  in 
arts,  January  13, 1693,  and  was  appointed  librarian  of  his  college 
in  the  same  year;  which  office  he  held  till  August  10,  1695, 
when  he  probably  left  the  University.  In  1696,  he  was 
elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Thomas  Balguy,  grandfather  of  the 
very  respectable  Archdeacon  of  that  name,  as  Master  of  the 
Free  Grammar-school  at  Sheffield,  over  which  he  continued 
to  preside  till  1705,  though  by  other  authorities  he  is  said  to 
have  relinquished  the  situation  in  1699*  The  Archdeacon's 
father,  Mr.  John  Balguy,  was  one  of  his  pupils.  In  1697,  he 
became  B.  A.,  and  two  years  afterward  was  presented  by 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York  to  the  vicarage  of  Brotherton, 
a  small  village  near  Ferrybridge,  in  the  West-Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  This  vicarage,  of  the  annual  value  of  sixty  or 
seventy  pounds,  was  all  the  preferment  he  ever  enjoyed.  To 
support  a  numerous  -and  infant  family  (for  at  his  death  in  1717, 
he  left  a  widow  and  eight  children,  die  eldest  not  quite  fourteen 
years  of  age)  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  engaging  himself 
in  the  education  of  several  gentlemen's  sons  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Yet,  notwithstanding  his  contracted  income,  he  made 
some  additions  to  the  vicarage-house.  A  few  years  ago,  when 
part  of  it  was  repaired,  three  golden  coins  of  the  reign  of 

Louis  XIV.  were  found  in  the  wall,  which  were  no  doubt 

placed 
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studies,  or  cool  the  zeal  with  which  they 
searched  the  Scriptures  daily.    The  choicest  and 


placed  there  by  Mr.  Daubuz.  He  was  a  constant  resident 
in  fan  pariah  until  the  time  of  his  death,  His  remains  were 
interred  in  the  church-yard  <if  Brotherton,  at  the  east  end  of 
the  church ;  and  a  neat  marble  slab,  erected  to  his  memory, 
is  still  extant  near  the  east  window :  but  the  inscription  upon 
it,  commemorating  also  the  death  of  his  son,  his  mother,  and 
two  grandsons,  is  now  nearly  defaced. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  in  his*  person  tall  and  graceful— 
of  a  strong  and  healthy  constitution,  and  swarthy  complexion-*- 
wearing  his  own  black  hair  flowing  in  curls-— his  voice  full 
of  energy,  with  a  most  persuasive  and  impressive  delivery  of 
his  sermons,  He  always  retained  the  character  of  a  pious, 
humble,  and  benevolent  man.  His  parishioners,  who  lomr 
regretted  the  loss  of  their  excellent  pastor,  loved  and  re- 
spected him. 

Claude,  one  of  his  sons,  educated  at  Katharine  Hall, 
Cambridge,  where  he  proceeded  B.  A.  in  1726,  and  M.  A. 
>n  1749,  was  honoured  with  the  notice  of  the  family  of  the 
Ramsdens  of  Byrom,  in  the  parish  of  Brotherton ;  and  through 
their  patronage  held,  for  some  years,  the  vicarage  of  Hud- 
dersfield. He  was  subsequently  presented  by  Sir  George 
Savile,  Bart  to  Bibthorpe,  a  valuable  living  in  Nottingham- 
shire; and  was,  also,  a  prebendary  of  Southwell.  He  died  at 
Huddersfield,  while  on  a  visit  to  Lady  Ramsden,  September  13, 
1760,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  near 
his  father.  His  memory  is  held  in  much  estimation  at 
Huddersfield,  where  he  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  clergyman 
of  great  learning  and  merit.  His  library  was  sold,  by  Whiston 
and  White,  in  1763. 

Mr.  Daubuz,  the  subject  of  this  paper,  always  discovered 
a  most  ardent  attachment  to  sacred  literature.  The  intervals 
of  leisure,  which  his  employments  afforded  him,  he  devoted 
to  his  professional  studies.      In  the  privacy  of  Brotherton, 

un- 
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purest  blessings  of  life  «e  probably  to  be  found 
in  tbe  bosom  of  retirement ;   in  tbose  sequestered 


impatronised  and  unrewarded,  he  composed  tbe  whole  of  his 
Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  with  an  elaborate  Preliminary 
Discourse  concerning  the  principles  upon  which  that  revelation 
is  to  be  understood.  Were  I  inclined  to  use  the  embellish* 
ments  of  panegyric,  I  might  expatiate  at  large  upon  his  singular 
modesty-— his  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authors — his  happy  application  of  that  knowledge 
in  elucidating  the  words  of  prophecy-— his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  symbolical  character  and  language  of  the  Eastern 
nations— -and  his  temperate  and  discreet  judgement,  totally  re* 
moved  from  the  indulgence  of  wild  or  capricious  conjecture. 

The  following  anecdote  was  communicated  to  me  from  the 
best  authority:— When  he  had  finished  his  Commentary,  lit 
went  to  Cambridge  to  consult  Dr.  Bentley,  the  great  critic 
of  the  age.  The  Doctor,  as  it  is  supposed,  thinking  that 
Mr.  Daubus  would  outshine  him  in  learning  and  eclipse 
his  glory,  or  (which  is  more  probable)  knowing  that  works  sf 
thai  kind,  however  excellent  they  might  be,  were  little  relished 
in  those  times,  did  not  encourage  him  to  publish  it.  Upon 
which  Mr.  Daubuz  returned  home,  wearied  in  body  and  un- 
happy in  mind,  sickened  of  a  pleuritic  fever,  and  died  in  a 
few  days.    The  book  was  published  soon  after  his  death. 

( See  Nichols*  Literary  Anecdotes,  VIII.  Sl%) 

His  merits,  disregarded  during  his  life-time,  have  not  been 
treated  with  due  justice,  even  since  his  decease.  The  pleasure, 
which  in  the  course  of  my  studies  I  have  derived  from  his 
writings,  has  induced  me  to  propose  some  inquiries  concerning 
him,  and  to  contribute  my  mite  of  grateful  respect  to  his 
valuable  qualities. 

Hu  saltern  accumukm  donis,  hoc  eifungar  inani 
Munere. Virg. 

Mr.  Lancaster,  vicar  of  Bowden  in  Cheshire,  a  gentleman 

not 
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and  tranquil  abodes,  where  religion,  virtue,  and 
science  mutually  support  and  adorn  each  other, 
and  where  we  may  experience  without  alloy 
the   sweetest    of  all    pleasures,   a    regular   and 


not  unknown  by  his  own  writings  on  Daniel  is.  &c  1722, 
in  1730  newly  modelled  and  abridged  the  Commentary  above 
mentioned ;  observing,  in  his  dedication  to  Dr.  Potter  (at  that 
time  Bishop  of  Oxford)  that  "  this  great  work  of  Mr.  Daubuz 
lay  concealed  from,  and  is  even  as  yet  but  little  known  to 
the  learned  world ;  which,  however  prejudiced  persons  might 
be  against  reading  any  thing  of  this  nature,  by  reason  of  the 
numerous  and  absurd  explications  which  have  been  given 
by  others,  would  scarcely  have  happened,  if  his  work  had 

been  ushered  into  the  world  under  the  patronage  of  some 
learned  name." 

We  cannot  but  lament,  that  the  strange  and  unaccountable 
prejudice,  which  has  long  impeded  the  study  of  the  Apocalypse 
and  some  other  prophetic  parts  of   Scripture,    should    have 
rendered  the  literary  reputation  of  this  eminent  divine  less 
conspicuous.     It  is  an  easy  matter  to  treat  with  ridicule  the 
discussion  even  of  the  most  serious  subjects.      No  efforts  of 
superior  genius  are  required  to  represent  the  explication   of 
a  prophecy  as  a  fortunate  conjecture,  or  to  resolve  it  into  the 
fervor  of  credulous  enthusiasm,  or  the  inventions  of  a  lively 
imagination.     But  in  the  present  improved  state  of  scriptural 
knowledge,    a    humble  and    cautious    discretion,    under    the 
guidance  and  good  blessing  of  God,  if  it  does  not  afford  clear 
and  solid  conviction,  will  at  least  command  our  approbation. 
Facts  are  stubborn  things :  the  evidence,  which  they  adduce, 
is  irresistible.     If  an  ingenuous  appeal  to  them,  adjusted  by 
a  prudent  and  chastised  criticism,  uniformly  conducts  us  in 
the  examination  of  these  inspired  pages,  no  consequences  can 
result  from  our  researches  in  any  degree  hostile  to  the  authority 
of  Revealed  Religion. 
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habitual  progress    in  the  path  of  useful  litera- 
ture*. 

Another  instance  of  tender  regard  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  younger  Clergy  commands  our 
approbation  and  applause.  It  will  readily  occur 
to  you,  that  I  allude  to  that  method  of  study, 
which  has  been  kindly  recommended  in  a  tract 
printed  at  Chester,  wherein  is  given  a  copious  list 
(with  the  prices  annexed)  of  those  books,  that  may 
prove  serviceable  to  the  theological  student  f .  And 
here  a  spacious  field  is  opened  to  us.  No  confined, 
no  narrow  system  is  pointed  out.  The  doctrines 
of  our  Church  claim  a  much  higher,  a  much  nobler 
origin  than  the  assertions  of  a  Calvin  or  a  Luther, 
even  the  Authoeity  of  the  Word  of  God. 
It  must,  surely,  be  of  vast  consequence  to  a  young 


*  Inter  cuncta  leges,  et  percunctabere  doctos, 
Qud  raiione  queas  traducere  leniier  ostium; 
Quid  minuat  euros,  quid  it  tibi  reddat  amicum  : 
Quid  pure  tranquiUet;  konos  an  duke  hiceUum, 
An  secreium  iter  et  faUentis  semita  vitas. 

(Hor.  Ep.  ad  Lollium.) 

t '  A  List  of  Books  recommended  to  the  Younger  Clergy 
and  other  Students  in  Divinity,  within  the  Diocese  of  Ches- 
ter. The  Second  Edition  enlarged:  to  which  is  added,  the 
learned  Mr.  DodwelTs  Catalogue  of  the  Christian  Writers,  and 
genuine  Works  that  are  extant  of  the  three  first  Centuries, 
together  with  an  Extract  from  his  Second  Letter  of  Ad- 
vice, &c/  A  much  improved  edition  has  been  recently  printed 
at  Oxford. 
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man  to  be  rightly  informed,  where  he  is  to  apply 
for  the  acquirement  of  that  knowledge,  which  will 
facilitate  to  him  the  understanding  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and,  perhaps,  there  never  was  greater  occa- 
sion for  prudent  directions  in  this  matter,  than  in 
the  present  age.  The  press  teems  every  day  with 
publications  of  a  most  dangerous  tendency,  pro- 
fessedly calculated  to  weaken  the  faith,  and  to 
destroy  the  hopes,  of  the  good  Christian.  Of  this 
kind  is  a  work  intended  to  prove  "  the  Inexpedi- 
ency of  Public  Worship."  Let  the  proposition 
advanced  by  the  author  of  this  performance  be 
once  allowed,  and  the  very  appearance  of  Christi- 
anity  will  be  banished  from  among  us;  the 
gloomy  days  of  paganism  will  instantly  re- 
vive, and  the  iron  age  of  ignorance  be  again 
restored.  There  is,  surely,  little  occasion  for  any 
strength  of  argument  to  convince  the  calm  and 
dispassionate  inquirer  after  truth,  that  no  institu- 
tion can  so  much  promote  the  glory  of  God,  or  so 
directly  tend  to  the  good  of  man,  as  that  of  public 
devotion.  It  may  justly  be  called  the  very  life 
and  soul  of  religion ;  that  which  animates,  unites, 
and  moves  the  whole  Christian  world*. 

But  I  trust*  that  the  House  of  God  will  continue 
to  be  t he  House  of  Prayer ;  and  that  even  the  com- 
mon people  are  too  well  acquainted  with  their  duty 
to  be  deluded  by  a  vain  and  subtile  sophistry.     I 


♦  See,  on  this  subject,  Hooker's  EccL  Polit  V.  24. 
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trust  that  they  will  always  retain  a  proper  reve- 
rence  for,  and  a  regular  use  of,  our  Common 
Prayer-book,  which  with  all  it's  real  or  imaginary 
defects  is,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  human  com- 
position ever  penned.     The  incomparable  Grotius, 
whom  we  cannot  suspect  of  a  partial  attachment 
to  our  Church,  was  so  enamoured  of  it's  beauties 
as  to  declare,  that  none  of  the  Primitive  Churches 
4an  challenge  a  comparison  with   it  in  if  s  ap- 
proach to  genuine  excellence*.     To  destroy  the 
pernicious  effects  of  such  publications  as  I  have 
mentioned,  no  remedy  can  be  found  more  effica- 
cious than  a  diligent  and  methodical  study  of  title 
Sacred  Writings,   with  an  attentive   perusal  of 
the  works  of  those  good  and  learned  men,  who 
have  uniformly  devoted  their  labours  to  their  ex- 
plication.    Of  such  works,  composed  at  different 
times  and  under  different  circumstances,  the  merit, 
of  course,  is  various.     Hence  arises  the  obligation 
which  the  young  student  owes  to  the  hand,  that 
has  carefully  culled  and  faithfully  selected  for  him 
those   Which   deserve  a  preference.      And  it  is 
pleasing  to  remark,  how  much  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  Inspired  Volumes  has  been   of  late 
successfully   cultivated.     All   the  prophetic  and 
poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been 


*  "  Our  worship  is  the  perfectest  composition  of  devotion 
that  we  find  in  any  Church,  ancient  or  modern. " 

(Burnet's  Conclusion  of  the  <  History  of  his  Own  Times.') 
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translated  anew,  and  enriched  with  annotations 
happily  elucidatory  of  the  sacred  text.  A  new 
version  of  the  book  of  Genesis  has  long  employed 
the  industry  of  a  person  truly  accomplished  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  original.  And  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  that  due  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  Bible :  so  that  no  encou- 
ragement is  wanting  to  excite  us  to  an  unremit- 
ting diligence  in  our  professional  studies*,  nor  can 
any  age  since  the  Reformation  boast  of  more 
noble  advantages  for  the  improvement  of  theolo- 
gical literature ;  and  we  may  reasonably  expect 
that  the  character  of  an  English  Divine,  as  it  has 
hitherto  been  highly  distinguished  in  the  page  of 
the  ecclesiastical  historian,  will  continue  to  shine 
forth  with  undiminished  lustre. 


*  «  To  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  history  comes  in  as  a  noble 
and  pleasant  addition,  that  gives  a  man  great  views  of  the  Provi- 
dence of  God,  of  the  nature  of  man,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the 
world ;  will  give  an  easy  and  useful  entertainment,  will  furnish 
one  with  great  variety  of  good  thoughts,  and  of  pleasant  as  well 
of  edifying  discourse.  As  for  all  other  studies,  every  one  must 
follow  his  inclination,  his  capacity,  and  that  which  he  can  pro- 
cure to  himself.  The  books,  that  we  learn  at  schools,  are 
generally  laid  aside  with  this  prejudice,  that  they  were  the  la- 
bours as  well  as  the  sorrows  of  our  childhood  and  education. 
But  they  are  among  the  best  of  books.  The  Greek  and  Roman 
authors  have  a  spirit  in  them,  and  a  force  both'  of  thought  and 
expression,  that  latter  ages  have  not  been  able  to  imitate." 

(Burnefs  Pastoral  Care.) 
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A  DISCOURSE,  &c. 
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T  was  usual  with  Henry  VII.,  who  has  been 
held  to  be  one  of  the  wisest  of  our  kings,  to  prefix 
these  words  to  his  treaties  of  alliance  with  foreign 
nations :  When  Christ  came  into  the  world, 

PEACE  WAS  SUNG  ;    AND  WHEN  HE  WENT  OUT  OF 
THE    WORLD,     PEACE    WAS    BEQUEATHED,        Nor 

could  the  choicest  of  earthly  blessings  have  been 
more  emphatically  recommended  to  us.  In  the 
pages  of  the  Gospel  the  lessons  of  peace  are 
uniformly  inculcated,  and  with  peculiar  energy. 
While  the  poets,  the  philosophers,  and  the  histo- 
rians of  Greece  and  Rome,  pathetically  lament  the 
miseries  of  discord,  they  are  warmed  with  all  the 
animation  of  enthusiasm  in  describing  the  advan- 
tages of  unanimity  «id  good-will.  Is  it  not, 
then,  an  ungrateful  task  to  reflect  upon  those 
tragical  events,  which  have  resulted  from  dis- 
sensions and  disputes  among  men?.  The  lovely 
system  of  Christianity,  which  was  ushered  into  the 
world  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and  clearness, 
has  been  miserably  split  into  sects  and  factions. 
An  -acrimony,  proverbially  unrelenting,  has  too 
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cften  dissolved  that  band  of  kind  affection,  which 
ought  to  unite  us  together  as  disciples  of  the 
same  Master  and  servants  of  the  same  Lord. 

If  an  inviolable  regard  to  peace  be  highly  in- 
cumbent upon  all  occasions,  is  it  not  peculiarly  so 
when  the  interests  of  religion  are  concerned  ?  If, 
in  our  secular  connexions,  it  be  essentially  ne- 
cessary to  cultivate  the  duties  of  candour  and 
moderation ;  much  more  will  it  be  so,  when  the 
subject  is  of  the  greatest  moment.  The  serious 
aspirant  after  religious  truth  will  banish  from 
his  bosom  every  sentiment  of  passion,  nor  will 
he  express  himself  in  language  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  propriety.  Whatever  superiority  he  may 
appear  to  claim  in  the  support  of  his  own  tenets, 
he  will  not  triumph  with  the  exultation  of  vic- 
tory :  he  will  not  wound  the  feelings  of  any  ad- 
versary with  cruel  and  rancorous  reproaches.  His 
chief  satisfaction  will  be,  that  he  has  happily  com- 
bated the  principles  of  error,  and  detected  the 
mistakes  of  others  with  success. 

The  writings  of  Plato  and  Cicera  afford  us  a 
splendid  pattern  of  that  liberality  ©f  mind,  with 
which  every  important  subject  of  debate  ought  to 
be  canvassed.  In  their  several  philosophical  dis- 
quisitions, the  language  of  dispute  is  conducted 
with  an  ingenuous  freedom :  no  harsh  and  savage 
invectives ;  no  irritating  words  of  contumely  and 
insult ;  no  dark,  or  oblique  insinuations^  On  the 
contrary,  are  they  not   equally  to  be  admired 
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for  urbanity  of  discourse,  and  benignity  of  sen- 
timent ?  Socrates  is  always  exhibited  to  our  view, 
as  urging  his  arguments  in  the  gentlest  and  most 
persuasive  manner,  opposing  his  antagonist  with- 
out any  exuberance  of  anger,  and  thus  properly 
advancing  the  cause  of  truth.  But  the  brightest 
exemplar  is  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  than  whose  doc- 
trine never  was  any  thing  wore  merciful  and 
humane.  And  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  best  divines  of  our  Church  have  invariably  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  primitive  and  apos- 
tolical moderation — as  humble,  and  meek,  and  dis- 
passionate defenders  of  their  Christian  faith.  What 
can  be  more  truly  noble  than  such  a  declaration 
as  this  ?  "  I  shall  give  my  judgement  without  any 
sharpness  or  bitterness  of  speech,  for  I  am  resolved 
not  to  be  angry  with  any  men  of  another  per* 
suasion,  as  knowing  that  I  differ  just  as  much 
from  them  as  they  from  me  *."    Alas !  in  some 


*  "  But  I  see  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  believe  any  thing, 
that  he  hath  a  mind  to ;  and  this  to  me  seems  to  have  been 
permitted  to  reprove  the  vanity  of  man's  imagination  and  the 
confidence  of  opinion,  to  make  us  humble,  apt  to  learn,  in- 
quisitive, and  charitable  For  if  it  be  possible  for  so  great  a 
a  company  of  men,  of  all  sorts  and  capacities,  to  believe  such 
impossible  things,  and  to  wonder  that  others  do  not  eandem 
insaniam  tnsanire,  it.  will  concern  the  nicest  man  alive  to  be 
inquisitive  in  the  articles  of  his  first  persuasion,  to  be  diligent 
in  his  search,  modest  in  his  sentences,  to  prejudice  no  man, 
to  ceprove  the  adversaries  with  meekness  and  a  spirit  conscious 
«f  human  weakness  and  aptness  to  be  abused."    (Btiliop  Taylor.) 

"I 
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modern  writings  we  observe  an  impleading  cob* 
trast.  They  have  been  often  made  the  vehicles 
of  unjust  calumny,  in  which  the  fairest  characters 
are  introduced  with  manifest  partiality.  In  order 
to  suit  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  reader,  anecdotes 
are  interspersed  unsupported  by  the  faintest  shadow 
of  authority,  and  tending  only  to  lessen  that  vene- 
ration which  is  ever  due  to  superior  merit.  Thus 
tiie  amiable  qualities  of  two  great  and  good  pre- 
lates have  been  rashly  depreciated*.  In  lives 
adorned  with  the  practice  of  every  virtue,  and 
embellished  with  every  literary  attainment,  pie* 
texts  founded  upon  zeal  without  knowledge  have 
been  cruelly  dragged  forth  into  public  light,  and 
commented  upon  with  a  seeming  degree  of  plea- 
sure ;  while  few  allowances  are  made  for  the  weak- 
nesses incident  to  humanity,  or  for  those  peculiar 


"  I  confess  that  I  found  regret  in  the  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment; for  I  love  not  to  be  as,  as  St.  Paul  calls  it,  one  of  the 
duputers  of  this  world.  For  I  suppose  skill  in  controversies 
(as  they  are  now  used)  to  be  the  worst  part  of  learning,  and 
time  is  the  worst  spent  in  them,  and  men  the  least  benefited 
by  them :  that  is,  when  the  questions  are  curious  and  imper- 
tinent, intricate  and  inexplicable,  not  to  make  men  better, 
but  to  make  a  sect."    (Bishop  Taylor.) 

Such  sentiments  as  these  place  the  Christian  bishop  far  abort 
Plato,  Cicero,  Socrates,  or  any  of  the  heathen  moralists. 

*  See  a  Review  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Archbishop 
Seeker,  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  his  Sermons,  pp.  57-HJ7; 
tod  the  Preface  to  the  second  edition  of  Bishop  Butler's  Charge. 
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circumstances  which  might  probably  excuse  or  ex- 
tenuate some  errors  in  their  conduct.  But  it  is 
3  consoling  reflexion,  that  the  veil  of  oblivion 
will  be  thrown  upon  every  dark  attempt  to  tarnish 
the  fame  of  a  good  man.  The  influence  of  truth  is 
all-lovely  and  all-powerful.  Whatever  temporary 
eclipse  may  extend  a  cheerless  and  chilling  shade, 
the  gloom  will  at  length  be  happily  dispersed, 
and  a  brightness  succeed  pure  and  unsullied  as 
the  fountain  of  light. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  appearance  of  a  cer- 
tain text,  in  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John  has 
been  productive  of  much  discussion  among  critics 
and  commentators;  discussion,  agitated  with  a 
very  blameable  harshness  of  language.  And  it 
is  exceedingly  to  be  regretted,  that  in  some 
late  applauded  publications  upon  this  subject, 
the  writers  have  gone  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  good  temper,  indulging  themselves  in  the  use 
of  such  terms  as  can  bring  no  credit  even  to  the 
best  cause.  A  wise  man  will  cheerfully  make 
a  much  nobler  sacrifice  than  that  of  a  single 
text,  rather  than  violate  the  charity  and  candour 
which  ought  always  to  have  a  place  in  his  breast. 
I  do  not  mean,  nor  is  it  of  the  least  consequence 
for  me,  to  hint  my  sentiments  on  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  text  To  the  great  doctrine,  which  the 
general  tenour  of  Scripture  teaches,  I  subscribed 
in  my  earlier  age ;  and  still  humbly  revere,  and 
from  my  heart,  and  after  the  closest  and  most 
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unremitting  inquiry,  acknowledge  the  sacred 
doctrine — There  are  Three  tltat  bear  record  in 
heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  these  Three  are  One.  But  that  violence 
of  zeal  must  surely  be  condemned,  which  bursts 
forth  into  any  intemperance  of  passion.  If  the 
controvertist  consults  his  own  honour,  and  the 
real  service  of  the  cause  which  he  endeavours  to 
support,  he  will  confine  himself  within  the  strict 
bounds  of  decorum,  and  permit  no  heats,  no 
personal  animosities  to  interpose  their  baleful 
influence.  As  a  generous  advocate  for  truth, 
instead  of  exasperating  his  opponent  by  bitter 
and  angry  words,  he  will  be  ambitious  to  con* 
vince  him  by  clear  and  cool  reasoning. 

A  dispute,  which  above  half  a  century  ago 
engaged  universal  attention,  is  now  scarcely 
mentioned*.  The  many  volumes,  to  which  it 
gave  occasion,  sleep  undisturbed  on  the  shelf; 
and  the  ardor  of  curiosity,  with  which  they 
were  once  inspected,  is  no  more.  Of  so  momen- 
tary a  duration  is  the  applause  paid  to  such 
compositions ;  while  those  writings,  in  which  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  our  holy  religion  are 
seriously  and  practically  explained,  will  be  always 
read  with  pleasure  and  advantage  by  the  wise  and 
the  good.     And  it  frequently  happens,  that  the 


*  It  would  be  difficult  merely  to  enumerate  the  tracts,  that 
were  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  Bangorian  Controversy. 
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feat  emotions  of  resentment,  which  arise  in  the 
mind  of  the  controvertist,  are  succeeded  by  deep 
and  penitential  anguish.  When  Bishop  Fisher 
was  commended  fbr  his  great  pains  in  the  con- 
futation of  Luther's  books,  he  uttered  a  fervent 
wish,  that  'he  had  spent  all  that  time  in  prayer 
and  meditation,  which  he  had  thrown  away  upon 
useless  wranglings/  "  I  have  lost  a  world  of 
time,"  said  the  learned  Salmasius,  upon  his  death- 
bed ;  "  if  I  had  one  year  more,  I  would  spend  it 
not  in  idle  disputations,  but  in  reading  David's 
Psalms,  and  Paul's  Epistles." 

The  author  of  €  The  Origin  of  Arianism  Dis- 
closed,' a  work  replete  with  erudition,  has  re- 
marked, that  there  is  in  the  present  age  "  a  rising 
aversion  to  Theological  Controversy."  From  this 
position  he  infers  an  indifference  or  lukewarmness 
in  religious  matters;  or,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"  a  frigid  apathy  of  moderation  concerning  all 
the  fundamental  articles  of  our  religion."  Now, 
allowing  the  fact,  I  find  myself  strongly  in- 
clined to  draw  a  different  conclusion.  The  Gospel 
was  preached  to  the  poor:  our  Divine  Master 
announced  his  doctrines  in  a  language  so  plain 
and  intelligible,  so  free  from  every  species  of 
ambiguity,  that  the  common  people  heard  him 
gladly.  These  doctrines  require  no  refinements 
of  improved  science,  no  tricks  of  scholastic 
sophistry,  to  explain  or  to  illustrate  them.  A 
teachable  and  an   honest  disposition    of  mind 
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cannot  fail  of  confirming  us  in  the  essential 
principles  of  our  Christian  faith,  and  making  us 
wise  unto  salvation.  To  what  purpose,  then, 
should  the  candidate  for  future  happiness  be 
prompted  to  embarrass  himself  in  the  intrica- 
cies of  controversy?  What  avails  it  to  him 
to  indulge  the  wantonness  of  vain  and  un- 
profitable speculation?  The  sum  and  substance 
of  our  Christian  profession  consists  in  faith  and 
practice; — in  that  faith  and  in  that  practice, 
which  are  equally  obvious  to  the  rich  and  to  the 
poor,  to  the  accomplished  scholar  and  to  the 
unlettered  peasant*.  I  cannot,  therefore,  forbear 
to  anticipate  better  things :  I  cannot  but  intimate 
my  hopes  that  the  time  is  approaching,  when 
(as  our  venerable  Hooker  expressed  himself) 
"  a  few  words,  spoken  with  meekness  and  hu- 
mility and  love,  will  be  more  acceptable  than 
volumes  of  controversies,  which  commonly  de- 
stroy charity,  the  very  best  part  of  the  true 
religion." 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  but  that  offences  should 


*  It  is  an  excellent  admonition  given  by  Jeremy  Taylor, 
whom  I  have  already  quoted,  and  of  whom  Dr.  Bentley  usep! 
to  say,  that  €  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  England 
ever  produced :'  "  Read  the  Scripture  diligently,  and  with  an 
humble  spirit ;  and  in  it  observe  what  is  plain,  and  believe  and 
live  accordingly.  Trouble  not  yourself  with  what  is  difficulty 
for  in  that  your  duty  is  not  described." 
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come.  In  the  present  scene  of  things  a  dis- 
crepancy of  opinion  upon  many  propositions  must 
inevitably  happen.  Mutual  forgiveness  and  mu- 
tual indulgence  are,  therefore,  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Every  thing  should  be  avoided,  which 
has  the  least  tendency  to  inflame.  The  writers 
upon  medical  subjects  have  given  some  re- 
cent instances  of  persons,  who,  though  to  out* 
ward  appearance  they  have  no  deficiency  in 
their  organs  of  sight,  are  yet  incapable  of  dis- 
tinguishing one  colour  from  another. .  You  will 
commiserate  their  disorder  without  nurturing 
the  faintest  resentment  against  them.  Why 
are  we  not  equally  affected  toward  those,  who 
view  some  passages  of  Scripture  in  a  different 
light  from  ourselves  ?  Pity  is  due  to  the  weak* 
nesses,  and  to  the  prejudices,  of  our  fellow- 
creatures.  Nor  will  a  diffidence  in  his  own 
opinions  be  any  disgrace  to  the  character  of  the 
most  able  and  enlightened  critic. 

The  great  philosopher  of  this  nation  was  so 
averse  from  dispute,  as  to  show  a  strong  desire 
of  relinquishing  the  honour  he  derived  from 
one  of  his  most  sublime  discoveries,  rather  than 
enroll  himself  under  the  banners  of  controversy  *. 
In  him  shone  conspicuous   that  celestial  spirit 


*  The  history  of  the  dispute  between  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
and  Mr.  Leibnitz,  on  the  invention  of  the  Method  of  Fluxions, 
fa  accurately  related  in  the  Commervium  Eputtoticum. 
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of  wisdom,  which  prefers  an  undisturbed  tran- 
quillity of  mind  to  the  glare  of  literary  pre- 
eminence. Surely,  then,  it  would  be  highly 
praise-worthy  to  preserve  the  same  equanimity 
of  temper  in  every  religious  debate ;  to  entertain 
a  full  assurance,  that  truth  can  never  suffer  either 
from  the  fallacious  artifices  or  the  hardy  mis- 
representations of  her  foes ;  and  that  her  votaries 
can  never  do  her  more  substantial  harm,  than 
when  they  transgress  the  limits  of  Christian  meek- 
ness and  moderation. 

The  disputes,  which  have  at  various  times  dis- 
tracted the  peace  of  the  Church,  have  frequently 
turned  upon  frivolous  matters,  or  upon  point* 
of  inquiry  too  intricate  and  too  abstruse  to  be 
investigated  by  us  in  our  present  state  of  im- 
perfection. Need  I  mention — the  Millennium— 
the  Time  of  keeping  Easter — the  Derivation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost — the  Use  of  Unleavened 
Bread — the  Nature  of  that  Light ,  which  shone 
around  the  Body  of  Christ  at  his  Transfigures 
tion?  How  disgraceful  were  the  tedious  and 
unedifying  contests  of  the  Nominalists  and  the 
Realists;  formidable  party-names,  which  now 
are  as  little  known  as  the  subjects  which  gave 
rise  to  them  ?  It  would  be  an  unpleasant,  and 
by  no  means  an  useful,  employment  to  enter  into 
a  detail  of  these  and  similar  contentions.  Some 
advantages,  however,  might  be  deduced  from  «uch 
a  work.    In  one  of  the  Grecian  states,  young 
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men  were  deterred  from  ebriety,  by  witnessing 
the  detestable  effects  of  it  in  their  slaves*  Thus, 
by  contemplating  the  hideous  or  the  disastrous 
consequences,  which  have  flowed  from  theological 
dissensions,  we  may  imbibe  the  charming  maxims  • 
of  peace  and  gentleness,  and  thus  become  no 
mean  proficients  in  the  school  of  that  wisdom 
which  is  from  above. 

We  cannot  sufficiently  lament  that,  in  almost 
every  period  of  time  since  the  commencement  of 
tile  evangelical  sera,  a  proneness  to  the  subtilties 
of  disputation  should  have  appeared :  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine,  whether  the  sword  in  the  East, 
or  the  pen  in  the  West,  has  contributed  more  to 
interrupt  the  tranquillity  of  Christendom.  Even 
in  the  first  century  we  discover  the  fatal  symp- 
toms of  discord.  Barnabas  and  Paul  had  been 
jointly  appointed  to  promulgate  the  glorious 
truths  of  the  Gospel.  Their  differences  in  opi- 
nion, upon  a  question  of  no  very  great  impor- 
tance, afford  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  imbecility 
of  man,  unable  to  guard  himself  effectually  against 
the  impulses  of  a  resentful  temper. 

An  aversion,  the  most  bitter,  subsisted  between 
the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  converts.  The  first 
pages  of  ecclesiastical  history  are  tarnished  with 
the  names  of  men,  whose  novel  doctrines  were 
propagated  with  all  the  extravagance  of  enthu- 
siastic zeal.     It  is  notorious,  that  in  each  sue- 
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century  various  dissensions  prevailed,  tiU 
a  system  of  religion  was  adopted  as  hostile  to 
Christianity  as  that  of  Mohammed,    which  waft 
coeval  with  it.     Both  of  them,  indeed,  are  ao- 
« curately  <  delineated    in    the    prophetic    parts  Of 
Scripture,  and  thus  most  wonderfully  concur  to 
confirm   the  authority  of   that  book,    which  is 
justly  called  the  Religion  of  Protest  ant*. 
May  that  book,  the  golden  code  of  laws  given 
us  from  above,  and  without  which  there  can  be 
no  solace  to  the  human  mind  in  the  season  tof 
calamity — May  that  book,  I  say,  obtain  in  other 
Christian  countries  the  authority,  with  which  it 
is  received  in   this  our  land  of  civil   and  re- 
ligious freedom !    Thus  will  a  continued  scene 
of   harmony   and   peace   be   found    among   thfe 
nations   of   the  world.      Thus  may  we  expect 
those  happy   days,    when   the  integrity  of  our 
faith   shall  be  illustrated  by  the    innocence   of 
our  lives.     And  may  this  period  be  at  no  great 
distance !  May  those  important  revolutions,  which 
are  faithfully  registered  in  the  prophetic  pages, 
be  speedily  carried  into  effect;   when  the  pre- 
judices of  the  Jew  and  the  Turk  shall  vanish, 
and  the  Infidel  and  the  Heretic  joyfiilly  sub- 
mitting to  the  influence  of  divine  grace,  they 
Bhall  all  be  brought  home  to  one  flock,    that 
they  may  be  saved  among  the  remnant  of  the 
true  Israelites,  and  be  made  one  Jbld  under  one 


*, 
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Shepherd,  WheH  God,  says  his  beloved  prophet, 
shall  have  accomplished  to  scatter  the  holy  people* 
all  these  things  shall  be  finished. 

Though  I  have  already  trespassed  too  long  on 
your  indulgence,  I  cannot  omit  to  congratulate 
you  oh  that  instance  of  benevolence,  which,  in 
conformity  to  the  principles  I  have  endeavour- 
ed to  recommend,  and  Without  any  regard  to 
difference  of  opinion  in  religious  matters,  has 
been  liberally  extended  by  us  to  the  proscribed 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  France.  True  and  ge- 
nuine charity  knows  no  distinction  of  person, 
sect,  or  party.  One  remark  naturally  suggests 
itself  upon  this  occasion.  These  unhappy  exiles, 
partaking  of  our  munificence,  must  of  course 
be  struck  with  gratitude  toward  us.  They  must 
consider  us  as  affectionate  brethren,  as  faithful 
friends,  and  as  generous  benefactors.  Ought 
they  not,  hence,  to  be  induced  to  form  a  more 
favourable  opinion  of  the  Protestant  Religion? 
Should  they  not  be  incited,  during  their  re- 
sidence in  England,  to  make  a  personal  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  our  Church-Services,  and  thus 
led  to  admire  the  beauty,  the  simplicity,  and  the 
piety  that  runs  through  them?  So  may  every 
prejudice  happily  die  away,  the  beam  of  truth 
burst  in  gloriously  upon  their  minds,  and  the  res- 
toration of  them  and  their  followers  to  the  purity 
of  the  Christian  faith  be  iully  completed.  How 
far  the  violent  commotions,  which  now  shake  all 
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Europe,  may  tend  to  accelerate  this  great  change, 
it  is  in  vain  to  conjecture.  In  the  mean  time, 
let  no  neglect  on  our  parts  contribute  to  retard 
the  secret  purposes  of  God.  Let  the  regularity 
of  our  conduct,  our  humility,  our  temperance,  and 
our  charity  to  all  mankind  be  uniformly  displayed* 
In  the  words  of  our  divine  Teacher,  Let  our  light 
so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  our  good- 
works,  and  glorify  our  Father  which  is  in 
heaven. 
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THE  following  •exquisitely-beautiful  apologue,  inad- 
vertently ascribed  to  Dr.  Benjamin   Franklin,  and  in- 
serted in  his  works,  is  copied  from  the  conclusion  of 
Bishop  Taylor's   *  Liberty  of  Prophesying.'    "  I   end 
with  a  story,  which  I  find  in  the  Jews'  books : — '  When 
Abraham  sat  at  his  tent-door,  according  to  his  custom, 
'waiting  to  entertain  strangers,  he  espied  an  old  man 
stooping  and  leaning  on   his  staff,  weary  with  age  and 
travel,  coming  toward  him,  who  was  a  hundred  years 
of  age ;  he  received  him  kindly,  washed  his  feet,  pro- 
vided supper,  and  caused  him  to  sit  down ;  but  observing 
that  the  old  man  eat  and  prayed  not,  nor  begged  for  a 
blessing  on  his  meat,  asked  him  why  he  did  not  worship 
the  God  of  heaven?   The  old  man  told  him,  that  he 
worshipped  the  fire  only,  and  acknowledged  no  other 
god:    at   which  answer,  Abraham  grew    so  zealously 
angry,  that  he  thrust  the  old  man  out  of  his  tent,  and 
-exposed  him  to  all  the  evils  of  the  night,  and  an  un- 
guarded condition.    When  the  old  man  was  gone,  God 
called  to  Abraham,  and  asked  him  where  the  stranger 
was?   He  replied,  '  I  thrust  him  away,  because  he  did 
-not  worship  thee  ;* — God  answered  him,  •'  I  have  suf- 
fered him  these  hundred  years,  although  he  dishonoured 
me,  and  couldest  not  thou  endure  him  one  night,  when 
lie  gave  thee  no  trouble?9  Upon  this,  saith  the  story, 
Abraham  fetched  him  back  again,  and  gave  him  hospi- 
table entertainment  and  wise   instruction:* — Go   thou 
and  do  likewise,  and  thy  charity  will  be  rewarded  by 
the  God  of  Abraham." 
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ACTS  XXIV.  26. 

he  hoped  that  money  would  have  been  given  him  off 
Paul,  that  he  might  loose  him  :  Therefore  he  sen* 
for  him  the  oftener,  and  communed  with  him. 

A  h  e  eloquence  of  St.  Paul  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  Demosthenes,  the  greatest  of  all  the 
ancient  orators.  They  both  excel  in  energy  of 
language,  and  sublimity  of  thought.  Yet,  where 
the  tender  emotions  of  the  heart  are  to  be  ex-* 
cited,  or  the  understanding  to  be  convinced,  it 
has  been  justly  remarked,  that  the  Athenian  must 
yield  the  palm  to  the  Christian  orator. 

But  it  is  not  my  design  to  compose  a  pane- 
gyric on  the  eloquence  of  this  great  Apostle 
I  wish  rather  to  commiserate  him  in  the  situation, 
in  which  he  was  placed  at  that  critical  period 
of  his  life  when,  to  rescue  him  from  the  plots 
of  his  inveterate  enemies,  he  was  conducted  under 
a  military  guard  from  Jerusalem  to  Caesarea, 
the  residence  of  the  Roman  governors  of  Juda?a. 
Behold  him  then  as  a  private  citizen,  despoiled 
of  his  liberty,  and  appearing  in  the  garb  of  a 
prisoner.  Harassed  by  tedious  delays,  he  has 
no  prospect  of  redress.     In  vain  does  he  protest 
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his  own  innocence,  and  call  upon  his  accusers 
to  prove  the  charges  alleged  against  him.  In 
vain  does  he  defend  the  spotless  purity  of  his 
character  by  that  celebrated  declaration,  that  he 
had  always  a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward 
God  and  toward  men*. 

Nothing  could  be  more  forlorn  than  the  con* 
dition  of  those  countries,  which  were  subjected 
to  the  power  of  the  Romans.  The  rulers,  im- 
posed upon  them  by  their  haughty  conquerors, 
seemed  to  have  only  one  object  in  view,  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  by  every  possible  artifice, 
To  protect  innocence,  to  chastise  guilt,  to  re- 
ward  merit,  to  abstain  from  rapine  and  sacrilege— 
these  things  were  not  comprised  in  their  code 
of  duties.  The  wretched  native  derived  no  pro- 
tection from  the  laws.  To  him  their  voice  was 
silent,  and  their  authority  extinguished.  Pale 
and  ghastly,  in  a  state  of  perpetual  anxiety,  he 
saw  his  property,  his  freedom,  and  his  life  de- 
pendent on  the  caprice  of  an  unfeeling  tyrant 
The  Roman  satirist  has  censured,  with  laudable 
indignation,  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  these 
provincial  magistrates  -fv  One  of  them,  Pontius 
Pilate,  a  man  of  harsh  temper  and  haughty 
spirit,  was  made  an  instrument  of  Providence 
for  the  accomplishment  of  prophecy  in  cutting 
off  the  Messiah,  by  passing  the  sentence  of  death 


*Acts,  xxiv.  16.  t  Juvenal,  Sat.  viii.    Expectata  diu,  fa 
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&A  Jesus  Christ  Cltodiiis  Antonius  Felix,  who 
governed  the  province  of  Judaea  in  the  middle 
of  the  first  century,  is  described  by  Tacitus  as 
excising  every  spedes  of  cruelty  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  office,  and  living  in  the  shameless 
indulgence  of  his  unlawful  appetites*.  Before 
tins  man  was  Paul  accused  by  the  Jews  of 
being  a  mover  of  sedition,  a  ringleader  of  the 
sect  of  the  Nazarenes,  and  a  profaner  of  the 
Temple  f ;  and  in  his  presence  he  delivered  that 
celebrated  apology,  which  we  cannot  read  at 
this  day  without  being  deeply  affected  by  it, 
Felix,  seated  on  his  tribunal,  listened  with  all  the 
attention,  which  the  divine  eloquence  of  St  Paul 
never  failed  to  command;  and  was  induced  to 
extend  some  degree  of  favour  to  his  prisoner, 
by  discharging  him  from  the  close  confinement 
in  which  he  had  been  previously  kept,  and  con- 
signing him  to  the  custody  of  a  Roman  cen- 
turion. In  this  situation  the  Apostle  continued 
two  years. 

During  that  interval  he  uttered  a  discourse 
before  Felix  and  his  adulterous  consort,  on  sub* 
jects  of  the  utmost  importance.  He  reasoned  on 
righteousness  and   temperance \.     He  proceeded 


*  Claudius  Judasam  provinciam  equitibus  Romanis  aui  libertis 
permisit,  e  quibus  Antonius  Felix  per  omncm  s&vitiam  ac  #- 
hidinemjus  regium  servili  ingenio  exercuit.    (Tac  Hist.  V.  9.) 

t  Acts,  xxiv.  5,  6,  J  Acts,  xxiv.  25. 
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farther:  and  in  plain  language  announced  the 
certainty  of  a  judgement  to  come.  This  preach^ 
ing  was  so  efficacious,  that  it  struck  the  stout 
heart  of  his  hearer,  and  made  the  man  Of  power 
to  tremble.  Like  the  proud  king  of  Babylon* 
when  he  saw  the  hand- writing  traced  upon  the 
wall,  his  countenance  was  changed,  and  his 
thoughts  troubled  Mm ;  so  that  the  joints  of  Ms 
loins  were  loosed,  and  his  knees  smote  one  against 
another*.  He  applied  the  reasoning  to  himself; 
and  the  grim  spectre  of  his  guilt  presented  itself 
to  him  in  all  it's  terrific  deformity. 

At  other  times,  he  condescended  to  admit  St 
Paul  into  the  familiarity  of  private  conference. 
It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  intercourse  of 
a  frequent  conversation,  intermixed  with  mild 
and  salutary  instruction,  would  have  softened  the 
heart  of  the  Roman  magistrate,  and  produced 
in  him  an  affection  for  the  person  of  his  inno- 
cent prisoner,  a  veneration  for  his  virtues,  and 
an  admiration  of  his  great  abilities  f.  But  nothing 
could  be  more  ungenerous  than  the  motives,  by 
which  he  was  impelled.     The  love  of  gain,  which 


*  Dan.  v.  6. 

t  In  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  there  is  a  strain  of  melting  affec- 
tion, which  is  inimitably  beautiful.  May  we  not  hence  infer 
that,  in  the  ingenuous  freedom  of  private  conversation,  his  dis- 
course would  be  sweeter  than  the  honey  of  Hybla  ?  But  the 
breast  of  the  Roman  governor  seems  not  to  have  been  susceptible 
of  any  virtuous  impressions. 
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deaden*  every  sentiment  of  duty,  was  his  ruling 
passion.  We  learn  from  the  words  of  the  text, 
that  he  hoped  money  would  have  been  given  him 
of  Paul,  that  he  might  loose  him :  wherefore  he 
sent  Jbr  him  the  qftener,  and  communed  with 
him.  But  these  hopes  were  cherished  in  vain. 
The  expected  boon  was  not  offered  Paul,  like 
his  fellow-labourer  Peter,  possessed  not  silver 
or  gold*.  He  was  neither  able,  nor  willing,  to 
satisfy  this  venal  judgef.  When  two  years  were 
expired,  Fortius  Festus  came  into  Feliaf  room ; 
and  Felix*  willing  to  show  the  Jews  a  pleasure, 
left  Paul  bound\. 

Nor  was  his  successor  more  inclined  to  ad- 
minister justice  with  uprightness.  When  Paul 
was  first  sent  to  Caesarea,  it  was  expressly  de- 
clared by  Claudius  Lysias,  the  chief-captain,  that 
*  he  was  charged  with  nothing  worthy  of  death 
-or  of  bonds  ^    The  same  attestation  to  his  inno- 


*  Acts,  iii.  6. 

t  Felix  knew,  that  Paul  had  been  commissioned  to  bring  alms 
to  his  nation,  and  his  avarice  caught  at  the  hope  of  turning 
these  to  his  own  profit.  He  was  ready  to  make  a  sale  of  jus* 
tice,  though  the  price  should  be  paid  from  the  fund  of  the  poor. 
What  a  sordid  and  iniquitous  mind  must  his  have  been  ?  No 
wonder,  that  the  preaching  even  of  St.  Paul  should  work  no 
lasting  change  in  it.  What  can  be  hoped  from  casting  pearls 
before  swine  ?     (Stack's  Lectures  on  tJie  Acts,  p.  349. ) 

%  Acts,  xxiv.  27.        §  Acts,  xxiii.  29. 
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entice  was  voluntarily  made  by  King  Agtipp* 
and  by  Festus  himself*.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
this*  he  Mill  remained  deprived  of  his  personal 
liberty.  Festus,  eager  like  his  predecessor,  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  Jews,  determined  to 
give  him  up  to  their  malignity.  Impressed  with 
a  proper  sense  of  this  cruel  treatment,  the  Apostle 
appeals  to  a  higher  tribunal.  Festus,  obliged  to 
Admit  this  appeal,  addresses  him  in  the  language 
of  passion :  Hast  thou  appealed  unto  Cctsctr  t 
Unto  Caesar  shall  thou  go\. 

Thus  was  Paul  a  sufferer  from  the  injustice 
of  two  successive  Roman  Governors.  May  not 
wfe  consider  this  part  of  the  Sacred  History,  as 
justly  applicable  to  ourselves  ?  May  not  we  hence 
learn  duly  to  appreciate  the  singular  advantages, 
which  it  is  our  boast  and  ornament  to  enjoy? 
Into  whatever  form  the  revolutions  of  the  Roman 
State  transferred  the  governing  power,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  provinces  always  groaned  under 
an  accumulated  load  of  misery ;  being  generally 
treated,  in  every  case,  by  their  proud  superiors 
with  superciliousness  or  contempt.  How  different 
is  the  condition  of  the  British  subject !  Under  the 
firm  protection  of  the  laws,  he  insures  to  himself 
security  and  happiness.  The  iron  hand  of  power 
dares  not  to  snatch  away  his  sacred  claims,  or  to 


*  Acts,  xxv.  25.  xxvi.  32.        t  Acts,  xxv.  12. 
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virihtte  his  chaffered  righto.  No  one  can  incut 
the  suspicion  of  adulation  by  observing,  that  jus* 
tice  »  dispensed  among  us  to  all  ranks  of  society, 
with  an  itfipartial  hand*  by  men  of  the  greatest 
abilities  aiid  the  most  enlightened  understand* 
ings ;  so  that  we  may  consider  ourselves  as  mem- 
bers of  the  mildest*  the  wisest,  and  the  most 
equitable  government  in  the  world*  Hence  we 
are  enabled  to  lead  that  peaceable  life,  which  is 
portrayed  by  the  prophet  Micah  under  the  affec- 
ting imagery  of  sitting  every  man  under  his  vine 
and  wider  his  jig-tree* :  '  sitting/  in  a  posture 
of  perfect  tranquillity  and  ease,  in  the  undis- 
turbed possession  of  his  property. 

The  vanity  of  the  Romans  impelled  them  to 
boast,  th^t  they  were  born  under  the  influence 
of  the  constellation  libra;  and  that  from  this 
circumstance  they  had  a  much  stronger  inclina- 
tion than  any  other  people  to  diffuse  the  blessings 
of  equity  throughout  the  world  f.  In  this  par- 
ticular, however,  we  may  boldly  claim  the  su- 
periority. Our  national  character  is  not,  like 
theirs,    contaminated    by    acts   of  perfidy  and 


*  Micah,  iv.  4. 

f  See  a  curious  volume,  entitled  '  The  Greek  and  Roman 
History  illustrated  by  Coins  and  Medals/  By  O.  W.  1692. 
The  author  of  this  volume  was  the  celebrated  Obadiah  Walker, 
B.  D.  Marster  of  University  College,  Oxford :  of  whom  and  of 
his  friend  and  tutor  Mr.  Abraham  Woodhead,  both  of  them 
natives  of  Yorkshire,  see  Wood's  Ath.  Ox.  II.  613,  934. 
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cruelty,  by  the  violation  of  public  faith,  and  the 
inflictions  of  unjust  violence*. 

Felix,  under  his  feigned  complaisance  to  St 
Paul,  soothed  himself  with  the  expectation  of  a 
pecuniary  retribution,  as  the  price  of  his  favour. 
To  suggest  the  possibility  of  such  a  prostitution 
of  the  dignity  of  magistracy  in  our  days,  would 
be  preposterous  in  the  extreme.  The  integrity 
and  honour  of  those,  to  whom  our  best  and 
dearest  interests  are  committed,  remains  (and,  I 
trust,  ever  will  remain)  unsullied  and  unim- 
peached.  If  indelible  disgrace  has  tarnished  the 
fame  of  that  extraordinary  man,  who  has  been 
characterised  as 

The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind  t, 

it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  annals  of 


•  The  iniquitous  rapine  of  their  provincial  governors,  par- 
ticularly in  the  countries  of  the  East,  rendered  the  Roman 
name  universally  odious.  Houses,  cities,  and  temples  were 
pillaged.  The  inhabitants  were  stripped  of  their  wealth,  their 
gold  and  silver  vases  of  inestimable  value,  their  statues,  and 
their  household  gods ;  nay,  even  the  sacred  monuments  of  the 
dead  were  not  spared.  The  remark  of  Cicero  is  abundantly 
confirmed  by  history :  Lugcnt  omnes  populi,  regna  deniquejam 
de  nostris  cupiditatibus  ac  injuriis  expostulant.  Locus  intra 
oceanum  nullus  est,  quo  non  per  hcec  tempera  nostrorum  kommum 
libido  iniquitasqtic  pervaserit.     (Lib.  v.  in  Verrem.) 

Of  the  injustice  and  avarice  of  the  Romans,  see  several  re* 
markable  instances  enumerated  in  Lord  Kaims'  '  Sketches  of 
Man/  I.  1 55,  249,  255,  293. 

t  Lord  Bacon,  as  characterised  by  Pope. 
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our  history  are  richly  embellished  with  the  in* 
corrupt  uprightness  and  profound  learning  of 
many  illustrious  persons,  who  have  presided  in 
our  different  courts  of  justice.  All  these  were 
renowned  in  their  generations,  and  were  the  glory 
of  their  times.  Their  bodies  are  buried  in  peace, 
but  their  name  livethjbr  evermore*. 

Let  it  be  remarked  that  St.  Paul,  though  en- 
tirely obedient  to  those  in  authority,  exercised 
that  right  of  vindicating  himself,  which  the  laws 
allowed  him  as  being  a  free  denizen  of  Rome. 
With  a  becoming  resolution  he  appealed  to  a 
higher  tribunal,  where  he  expected  to  be  relieved 
from  his  grievances.  Various  causes  will  occur, 
which  render  magistrates  liable  to  mistakes  in 
framing  their  decisions.  Fear  may  operate  upon 
them;  or  they  may  be  biassed  by  favour. 
Passion  may  agitate,  or  prejudice:  may  blind  : 
they  may  want  power  to  discern,  or  courage 
to  execute,  what  is  right.  Hence  the  wisdom  of 
legislators,  as-  far  as  human  means  can  devise, 
has  provided  a  remedy  against  such  evils,  by 
granting  appeals  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior 
court  I  need  not  observe,  that  this  noble  privi- 
lege is  no  where .  more  effectually  secured  than  in 
the  government  under  which  we  live. 

Can  we  sufficiently  admire  the  dutiful  sub- 
mission, with  which  St.  Paul  sustained  the  usage 


•  EccL  xliv.  1*. 
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he  encountered  from  these  unworthy  govern*** 
of  Judaa  ?  No  expression  of  resentment  is  ut- 
tered against  them;  no  murmurs  of  discontent 
drop  from  his  lips.  Whilst  he  invariably  recom- 
mended to  his  followers  a  willing  subjection  to 
the  civil  magistrate,  he  was  himself  a  most 
eminent  pattern  of  his  own  lessons.  Under  the 
guidance  of  such  teachers,  the  primitive  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity  were  earnestly  exhorted 
to  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers*.  And 
hence  they  adorned  their  manners  by  the  con- 
stant exercise  of  that  charity,  which  checks  every 
tendency  to  faction  and  sedition,  restraining  us 
from  doing  iH,  and  directing  us  to  do  good  to  our 
fellow-creature*.  And  on  the  other  hand  those, 
to  whom  power  is  delegated,  are  required  to 
employ  the  sacred  deposit  with  unremitting  cir- 
cumspection;  in  the  expressive  words  of  our 
Liturgy,  "  to  execute  justice,  and  to  maintain 
truth."  Upon  their  hearts  will  be  impressed  that 
evangelical  precept,  which  the  Emperor  Severus 
commanded  to  he  engraven  on  the  walls  of  his 
palace  in  letters  of  gold — Whatsoever  ye  tcoul4 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  ihem\. 
They  will  remember,  with  complacency,  that  they 
are  the  ordinances  of  God;  that  they  arc  to  he 
a  terror  wA  to  good  works,  but  to  the  eoU\ ;  and 
that  an  upright  discharge  of  duty,  while  it  is 


*  Rom.  xiii.  1.        t  Matt,  vil  It.       J  Rom.  xiih  2,  3. 
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grateful  to  themselves,  is  peculiarly  acceptable 
to  that  Being  who  loveth  righteousness  and  hateth 

iniquity  *. 

Amongst  other  emblematical  figures  of  Justice, 
she  was  sometimes  exhibited  to  her  votaries  with 
a  veil  over  her  face,  to  denote  that  ail  personal 
considerations  were  to  be  laid  aside,  and  that 
every  cause  was  to  be  decided  by  it's  genuine 
merits.     She  has  been,  with  no  less  propriety, 
represented  with  the  veil  torn  from  before  her 
eyes,  attended  by  Religion ;  while  the  sun  from 
above  illuminates  every  thing  around:  thus  in- 
tonating, that  in  the  dispensation  of  justice  the 
most  reverential  awe  of  the  Supreme  Being  is 
essentially  necessity,  without  any  dark  or  artful 
concealment.     Such  a  picture  is  in  perfect  agree- 
ment with  that    truly  elegant    description,    in 
which  the  Psalmist  has  introduced  her,  as  associa- 
ting herself  with  Mercy,  Truth,  and  Peace^  in  the 
closest  bonds  of  friendship  and  affection  f.    But 
where  is  this  lovely  assemblage  to  be  found,  if 
not  in  this  land  of  civil  and  religious  liberty? 
With  us  justice  is  properly  tempered  with  mercy, 
while  the  investigation  of  truth  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  are  the  great  objects,  which  it 
pursues  with  unwearied  assiduity. 

If  through  the  intrigues  of  jarring  and  discor- 
dant interests  the  administration  of  the  laws, 


•Heb.i.9-        t  Ps.  lxxxix.  10. 
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instead  of  flowing  pure  as  the  crystal  stream 
which  gushes  from  the  rock,  should  ever  be  pol- 
luted with  the  foul  commixture  of  worldly  poli- 
tics or  worldly  party,  how  dreadful  will  our 
condition  be  ?  May  the  indulgent  providence  of 
God  avert  far  from  us  so  dire  a  disaster !  And 
may  those,  to  whom  the  supreme  magistrate  en- 
trusts his  authority,  continue  to  exert  their  best 
endeavours  to  preserve  civil  order,  to  restrain  the 
exorbitant  passions  of  n&n,  and  to  punish  vice ! 
Thus  will  the  effects  of  their  wise  and  virtuous 
conduct  be  happily  experienced.  Bad  men  will 
fear  them;  good  men  will  honour  and  esteem 
them ;  God  will  bless  them,  and  impartial  pos- 
terity will  resound  their  names  with  approbation 
and  applause. 
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AN  INQUIRY,  &c. 


JL  he  correspondence  subsisting  between  many 
facts,  and  the  predictions  prior  to  those  facts  as 
recorded  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  is 
too  obvious  to  escape  the  notice,  and  too  ac- 
curate not  to  excite  the  admiration,  of  every 
unprejudiced  inquirer  after  truth.  When  we 
read  of  the  descendents  of  Ishmael — that  they 
were  to  be  multiplied  exceedingly,  so  as  not  to 
be  numbered  for  multitude* ;  that  they  were  to 
live  in  tribes,  free  and  uncontrolled,  like  wild 
asses'    colts  f,    their   hand    against    every   man. 


*  Gen.  xvi.  10. 

t  Job,  xi.  12.  This  animal  is  no  beast  of  prey,  and  there- 
fore a  fit  emblem  not  of  the  rapacity  of  the  Arabs,  but  only 
of  their  roaming  and  vagrant  kind  of  life.  And,  in  this  view, 
the  passage  in  the  book  of  Job  is  most  happily  descriptive  of 
the  manners  of  the  Arabs,  as  they  have  been  represented  in 
all  ages.  Who  hath  sent  out  the  wild  ass  free  ?  Or  mho  hath 
loosed  the  bands  of  the  wild  ass?  Whose  house  I  have  made  the 
wilderness,  and  the  barren  land  his  dwellings.  He  scorneih 
the  multitude  of  the  city  ;  neither  regardeth  he  the  crying  of  the 
driver.  The  range  of  the  mountains  is  his  pasture;  and  he 
searcheth  after  every  green  thing,  xxxix.  5 — 8.  See  Jer.  iii.  3. ; 
Hosea,  viii.  J). ;  and  Pococke's  Theological  Works,  JL  356. 

Y  2  "  Every 
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and  every  man's  hand  against  them*—v?e  dis- 
cover the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia, 
the  Sword  of  the  Wilderness,  as  they  seem  to 
have  been  called  by  Jeremiah  f.  They  have  al- 
ways lived,  and  still  continue  to  live,  an  indepen- 
dent and  wandering  people;  a  company  of  robbers, 
engaged  in  hereditary  wars  with  all  mankind,  and 
exulting  in  rapine  and  devastation. 

It  was  prophesied  of  Egypt,  the  land  of  fer- 
tility and  plenty,  that  after  the  reign  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar it  should  be  the  basest  of  the  king- 
doms, neither  should  it  exalt  itself  any  more  above 
the  nations  I.  And  have  not  the  Egyptians  been* 
from  that  period,  a  wretched  people  ?  Have  they 
not  been  for  many  ages  a  prey  to  every  invader, 
groaning  successively  under  the  government  of 
the  Persians,  the  Macedonians,  the  Romans, 
the  Saeacens,  and  the  Turks  $  ?  Do  they  not, 


"  Every  one  of  these  savages  (the  Arabs)  dealeth  with  all 
men  uncivilly  and  cruelly,  even  like  a  wilderness  full  of  wild 
beasts,  living  all  upon  rapine  and  robbery,  wanting  all  sense  of 
humanity,  more  than  a  show  of  appearance;  whereby  being 
combined  together,  they  do  tyrannise  over  all,  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  Babylon." 

(The  Nineteen  Years  of  W.  Lithgow,  #c.  p.  209.) 

With  respect  to  the  modern  Arabs,  see  Savary's  Letters  on 
Egypt,  I.  377,  II.  411 ;  and  Brace's  Travels,  I.  289. 

*  Gen.  xvi.  12.        t  Lam.  v.  9.        J  Ezek.  xxix.  IS. 
§  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  I.  174. 
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to  this  very  day,  sigh  beneath  the  yoke  of  servitude 
and  oppression*  ? 

The  continuance  of  the  Jews,  under  their  wide 
and  various  dispersions  among  the  other  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth,  affords  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Is  not  this  extraordinary  circumstance  in 
their  history  peculiarly  expressed  in  that  well- 
known  prediction ;  Lo  !  the  people  shall  dwell 
alone,  and  shall  not  be  reckoned  among  the  na- 
tions. Who  can  count  tlie  dust  of  Jacob,  and 
the  number  of  the  fourth  part  of  Israel^  ?  and 
in  that  passage  of  the  New  Testament  {,  which 
implies  that  they  should  not  perish,  till  all  these 
things  were  fulfilled.  And  the  Jewish  nation 
(I  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Mede)  even  to  the 
wonder  and  astonishment  of  all  who  consider, 
remains  a  distinct  people  in  so  long  and  tedious 
a  captivity,  and  after  so  many  wonderful  changes 


*  On  the  miserable  condition  of  the  present  inhabitants  of 
Egypt,  see  Elias  Habesci's  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  p.  194  ; 
Savary's  Letters,  II.  408, 150, 314, 426 ;  and  Volney's  Travels,  L 
74,  187.  This  last  writer  is  of  opinion,  that  Egypt  can  never 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  slavery,  under  which  it  now  groans. 
<Ib.  p.  199) 

t  Numb,  xxiii.  9, 10.  nDD  *o>, '  Who  can  number/  3  Samar. 
MSS.   Kcu  t*<  cfaftd/ajo-cTaj  $ty/bu»$  l<r{<zy\;  (LXX.)      See,  also, 

Deut  xxxiii  28„  and  Amos,  ix.  9. 
3  Luke,  xxL 
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as  have  befallen  the  countries  where  they  live*. 
The  Jews  are,  to  this  day,  literally  wanderers 
among  the  nations^. 

In  these  and  many  similar  instances,  the  truth 
of  prophecy  shines  with  undiminished  lustre. 
But  it  is  my  present  design  to  confine  myself 
to  the  celebrated  prediction  delivered  in  the 
eighth  chapter  of  Daniel ;  and,  particularly,  to 
examine  the  delineation  of  a  strong  and  mighty 
people,  which  is  there  given.  Moses  had  des- 
cribed the  %  same  nation,  many  ages  before,  in 
nearly  the  same  language.  The  Romans  are 
explicitly  marked  out  in  that  wonderful  chapter, 
as  it  has  been  justly  called,  in  which  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Jewish  state  is  foretold :  The  Lord 
shall  bring  a  nation  against  thee  from  far,  from 


*  "  This  circumstance  is  as  wonderful,  as  if  the  waters  of  any 
one  particular  river  should  remain  in  distinct  globules,  though 
scattered  through  the  whole  ocean." 

(Sharpe's  Second  Argument  in  Defence  of  Christianity,  p.  5.) 

"  The  Jews,"  says  the  venerable  Taylor,  "  are  like  oil  in 
a  vessel  of  wine  broke  into  bubbles,  but  kept  in  their  own 
circles :  and  they  shall  never  be  an  united  people,  till  they  are 
servants  of  the  holy  Jesus  ;  but  shall  remain  without  priest  or 
temple,  without  altar  or  sacrifice,  without  city  or  country,  with- 
out the  Land  of  Promise  or  the  promise  of  a  blessing,  till  our 
Jesus  is  their  high  priest  and  the  shepherd  to  gather  them  into 
his  fold."     (Ductor  Dubitantium,  p.  1 04.) 

See  Bishop  Burnet's  Four  Discourses,  p.  8—10;  Spectator, 
No.  495;  and  Mede's  Works,  p.  752. 

t  Hosea,  ix.  17. 
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the  end  of  the  earth,  as  swift  as  tlue  eagle  flieth; 
a  nation,  whose  tongue  thou  shait  not  understand; 
a  nation  of  fierce  countenance,  which  shall  not 
regard  the  person  of  the  old,  nor  show  favour  to 
the  young*.  And  I  never  read  the  following 
passage,  without  applying  it  to  the  Romans: — 
Lo,  I  will  bring  a  nation  upon  you  from  afar,  O 
house  of  Israel,  saith  the  Lord.  It  is  a  mighty 
nation ;  it  is  an  ancient  nation ;  a  nation,  wJiose 
language  thou  knowest  not,  neither  under standest 
what  they  say:  their  quiver  is  as  an  open 
sepulchre :  they  are  all  mighty  men  f . 

"  In  that  choice  lecture  of  antiquity,  which  the 
Ancient  of  Days  vouchsafed  to  read  to  his  pro- 
phet Daniel,  to  illustrate  the  night  and  darkness 
of  the  king  of  Babel's  dreams,  we  find  the  vast 
affairs  of  the  wider  world  summed  up  into  a 
microcosm:  a  stately  statue,  of  heterogeneous 
structure,  indigitates  the  various  passages  and 
different  occurrences  which  had  been,  or  were 
to  be,  in  the  world  J."  In  the  chapter  before  us, 
the  destinies  of  powerful  empires  are  portrayed 
under  a  different  imagery  ||.    To  Daniel,  the  be- 


*  Deut.  xxviii.  49,  50.    Gray's  Key  to  the  Old  Testament, 
2d  edit  p.  123. 

t  Jerem.  v.  IS,  16. 

J  Gregorii  Posthuma,  p.  210. 

||  The  same  events  are  often  prefigured  in  different  dreams 
and  visions.    See  Gen.  xli. 

Eadem  specks  tcrrllUior  jam  et  iustanihr,     (Tac.  Hist.  V.) 
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loved  prophet  of  God,  a  vision  deelarathne  of 
important  events  was  revealed  in  the  third  year 
of  the  reign  of  Belshazzar,  king  of  Babylon.  He 
was  then  resident  in  the  palace  of  Shushan*,  the 
principal  city  in  the  province  of  Elamf  or 
Elymais,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Choaspesf. 
Some  interpreters  are  inclined  to  think*  that 
Daniel  was  not  actually  at  Shushan ;  but  father, 
that  he  was  transported  thither  by  way  of  lively 
representation,  under  the  power  (as  Ezekiel  often 
declares  himself  to  have  been)  of  a  divine  extasy. 

I.  The  Medo-Persian  empire  is  represented  in 
this  vision  by  a  Ram,  which  had  two  horns  ;  cmd 


*  Suss,  a  city  noted  for  the  beauty  of  it's  situation  (&paionp:a 
t»  rovn,  Athen.)  was  so  called  from  the  lilies  that  grew  in 
the  adjacent  country.  An  old  English  author  stile*  it  *  die 
Country  and  City  of  Flowers."    See  Num.  xiii.  24. 

+  Ev  EXv/AalS*  x6?*  (LXX.)  Ev  %&>/>«  AiXafx  (Theodot)  Elam,  or 
Elymais,  was  a  country  distinct  from  Persia,  though  in  the 
Sacred  Writings  it  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  Persia ;  as  in 
Is.  xxi.  2.  Infra  Eukeum  Elymais  est,  in  ord  junctd  PersidL 
Plin.  vi.  29 ;  Bocharti  Opera,  I.  71. 

%  The  river  Eulaeus  is  the  same  with  Choaspes.  cT&»p  oc  m 
Ei/Xajg  eXcupporarov.      (Strabo.) 

qua  vel  Nilus  vel,  regia  lympha,  Choaspes 

ProJhtiL (Tibull.  IV.  140.) 

There  Susa  by  'Choaspes,  amber  stream, 

The  drink  of  none  bat  kings.  (MUtonU  JP.  R.  iii.  288.) 
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the  two  horns  were  high ;  but  one  was  higher  than 
the  other ;  and  the  higher  came  up  last.  This  ram 
is  farther  described  as  pushing  westward,  and 
northward,  and  southward ;  so  that  no  beast  might 
stand  before  him,  neither  was  there  any  that  could 
deliver  out  of  his  hand;  but  he  did  according  to 
his  will,  and  became  great  *. 

It  is  observed,  that  the  Hebrew  words,  which 
signify  Ram  and  Persia,  both  spring  from  the 
same  rootf ,  and  both  denote  strength.  The  one, 
therefore,  is  properly  a  type  of  the  other.  And  it 
is  remarkable,  that  the  kings  of  Persia  usually 
wore  a  ram's  head  made  of  gold,  and  adorned  with 
precious  stones,  instead  of  a  diadem  J. 

The  two  kingdoms  of  Persia  and  Media  are 
represented  by  the  two  horns  of  the  ram,  the  one 
higfter  than  the  other;  the  kingdom  of  Media 
being  more  ancient  and  more  extensive  than  that 
of  Persia.  On  the  pillars  of  Persepolis  are  still  to 
be  seen  the  figures  of  ram's  heads  with  horns — the 
one  higher,  and  the  other  lower. 

The  impetuosity  of  the  ram  pushing  westward, 
and  northward,  and  southward  is  strongly  ex- 


*  Daniel,  viii.  3—5. 

t  W,  oV».  The  chiefs  of  the  land  of  Judah  are  called 
vim  'Vm';  or,  as  it  is  in  above  twenty  MSS.,  ^>n,  Arietet  Terrce. 
2  Kings,  xxiv.  15. 

%  "  Aureum  capitis  arietini  Jigmenlum  inter sixnctum  lapillis  pro 
diademate  gestans"  Amm.  Marcellin.  xix.  1.  See,  also,  Mede'e 
Works,  p.  474 ;  and  Bishop  Newton,  I.  289. 
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pressive  of  the  signal  achievements  performed  by. 
the  Persians.  Not  to  enumerate  the  conquests  of 
Cyrus  in  the  western  parts  of  Asia,  we  may 
observe  that  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  de- 
manded earth  and  water  of  the  Greeks,  and  upon 
their  refusal  formed  the  design  of  subduing  them. 
In  pursuance  of  this  project  Xerxes,  bis  son  and 
successor,  invaded  Greece  with  an  army  so  nume- 
rous, that  the  accounts  which  historians  have  left 
of  it  are  scarcely  credible — if  it  was  not  known, 
that  the  Persian  empire  was  then  extended  north- 
ward to  Iberia,  Colchis,  and  Scythia ;  and  south- 
ward to  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  Lybia,  and  Egypt: 
The  LXX*  add  the  conquests  eastward;  and 
history  informs  us,  that  the  Persians  subjugated  a 
great  part  of  India. 

II.  Another  object  presented  itself  to  the  view 
of  the  prophet.  An  He-Goat  came  from  the  west 
on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth9  and  touched  not  the 
ground;  and  the  goat  had  a  notable  horn  between 
his  eyes :  And  he  came  to  the  Ram  that  had  two 
horns,  which  I  had  seen  standing  before  the  river, 
and  ran  unto  him  in  the  Jury  of  his  power.  And 
I  saw  him  come  close  unto  the  Ram ;  and  he  was 


*  By  the  LXX,  I  mean  the  Greek  version  of  Daniel  from  the 
Chisian  MS.  printed  at  Rome,  1772 ;  which  is,  in  many  places, 
rather  a  paraphrase  than  a  literal  translation  of  the  original.  An 
edition  of  this  work,  enriched  with  the  annotations  of  the  truly 
learned  Sagaar,  was  printed  at  Utrecht  in  1775. 
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mooed  with  choler  against  him,  and  smote  the  Ram, 
and  brake  his  two  horns ;  and  there  was  no  power 
in  the  Bam  to  stand  before  him ;  but  he  cast  him 
down  to  the  grotmd,  and  stamped  upon  him ;  and 
there  was  none  that  could  deliver  the  Ram  out  of 
his  hand.  Therefore,  the  He-Goat  waxed  very 
great ;  and,  when  he  was  strong,  the  great  horn 
was  broken, — and  for  it  came  up  Jour  notable 
horns,  toward  the  four  winds  of  heaven*. 

The  He-Goat  was,  frequently,  the  emblem  of 
princes  and  conquerors  f .  As  the  Ram  probably- 
alluded  to  the  name  of  the  Persians,  so  did  the 
He-Goat  to  that  of  the  Macedonians.  The  Mace- 
donians were  called  iEgeatas,  or  the  6  Children  of 
the  Goat.'  Caranus,  their  first  king,  changed  the 
name  of  Edessa  to  that  of  Egea,  the  «  City 
of  the  Goat ;'  so  denominated  from  the  circum- 
stance of  goats  (according  to  the  command  of  an 
oracle)  conducting  him  to  the  place.  Mgae  was, 
also,  the  name  of  an  island  near  Eubcea,  in  which 
stood  a  temple  of  Neptune,  thence  called  jEgeus  J ; 
as  the  neighbouring  sea  bore  the  appellation  of 
the  Mgem.  The  son  of  Alexander  and  Hoxana 
was  named  Alexander  Mgus,  or  the  *  Son  of  the 
Goat/  Many  of  the  Macedonian  coins  bear  the 
head  of  a  king  on  one  side,  and  two  goats  on  the 
reverse ;  and  the  usual  type  or  figure,  with  which 


*  Dan.  viii.  5—8.        t  Prov.  xxx.  31, ;  Is.  xiv.  9. ;  Zech.  x.  3. 
X  Lycophr.  v.  135. 
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the  Macedonians  stamped  their  corns,  was  the 
dub  of  Hercules  and  goats'  horns.  The  first  of 
the  Macedonian  months  was  termed  Acyox£jM»v; 
and  Plutarch  describes  the  crest  on  the  helmet  of 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  as  formed  of  two  goats' 
horns. 

It  is  obvious  to  remark  one  striking  feature  in 
the  character  of  Alexander  and  his  successors, 
expressed  by  the  He-Goat  in  this  vision,  and  by 
the  Panther  or  Leopard  in  Dan.  viL  6.— their  in- 
temperance in  the  use  of  wine*.  The  Panther 
was  the  constant  companion  of  Bacchus ;  and  the 
Goat  was,  equally,  his  favourite  animal.  The 
mythologists  explain  the  reason.  They  tell  us 
that  Bacchus,  when  yet  an  infant,  was  changed 
into  a  kid,  lest  Juno  should  discover  him;  and 
that  he  was,  subsequently,  consigned  by  Mercury 
to  the  care  of  the  Nymphs.  For  this  reason, 
the  goat  was  a  victim  highly  acceptable  at  his 
altarf. 

The  He-Goat,  coming  from  the  west— from 
Greece  and  Macedon,  which  are  to  the  west  of 


*  By  this  intemperance,  non  tolerabiii  vini  cupiditate,  Alexander 
stained  all  his  other  qualities.  (Q.  Curt,  v.)  From  Diogenes 
Laertius,  vi.  34,  we  learn  that  the  Athenians  decreed  the  titles 
and  honours  of  Bacchus  to  be  conferred  on  Alexander.  See 
Plutarch,  Tlcpi  ttj$  AXefayfyer  UoXvxocta^  YlpaCK  r« 

t  ApoUodorus  scribit  Bacchum,  adhuc  infantem  it  Jove  in  hcedum 
fuisse  versum,  ne  ct  Junone  agnosccretur,  per  Mercuriumque  nymphis 

niUricndum 
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Persia — touched  not  the  ground.  By  this  happy 
expression,  the  singular  rapidity  of  Alexander's 
conquests  is  foretold : 

vel  intactas  segetis  per  summa  volaret 

Gramina,  nee  tenet  as  cursu  hesisset  arista*  *. 

When  asked,  "  By  what  arts  he  had  so  speedily 
subdued  so  many  nations?'  he  replied,  IMfodcv  ova£od- 
Aopevoc.  Apelles  pictured  him  with  a  thunderbolt 
in  his  hands,  to  denote  his  agility  of  enterprise. 
Hence  Lucan  stiles  him, 

Terrarum  fatale  malum,  Julmenque  quod  omnes 
Percuterct  parilcr  populos. 

It  is  remarked  of  him,  indeed,  that  he  con- 
quered Darius  and  the  whole  eastern  empire 
in  a  shorter  time  than  Nebuchadnezzar  had  re- 
duced one  city. 

This  amazing  expedition  is  repeatedly  noticed 
by  historians.     "  Tarda  celeritate  instructo  para- 

nvtriendwn  traditum.     Quare  ob  hanc  causam  victima  admodum 
Baccho  cara  erat.     (Chartarius  de  Imag.  Deorum,  p.  297*) 

Bacchus,  JEgyptiis  Osiris,  mutatus  est  in  kircum,  quia  ad 

Osirim  alludit  T$tt?  seir,  Hebraic^  hircus. 

(Bocharti  Opera,  III.  68.) 

Delias  in  corvo,  proles  Semeleia  capro, 
Fele  soror  Phcebi,  nived  Saturnia  vaccd, 
P'uce  Venus  latuit,  Cyllcnius  tbidit  alls, 

(Ovkl.  Met.  V.  fab.  6.) 

*  Virg.  JEn,  vii.  808. 
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toque  exercitu  Grceciam  oppressit,  ut  quern  venire 
non  senserant  videre  se  vix  crederent  *.  Magnd 
celeritate  taurum  conscendit ;  in  qua  festinatione 
quinquaginta  stadia  cursu  fecit  \.  Alexander 
quoque  citato  cursu  posterd  die  supervenit  \? 
Q.  Curtius,  likewise,  speaks  of  his  singular  ac- 
tivity; in  rebus  moliendis  efficiendisque  veloci- 
tatem.  And  hence,  probably,  the  Macedonian 
empire  was  represented,  in  the  celebrated  vision 
in  Zechariah$,  by  a  chariot  drawn  by  white 
horses  ||. 

The  contest  between  the  two  Beasts  is  re- 
lated in  the  following  verses: — And  he  came 
to  the  Bain  that  liad  two  horns,  which  I  had 
seen  standing  before  the  river,  and  ran  unto 
him  in  the  fury  of  his  power :  And  I  saw  him 
come  close  unto  the  Ram;  and  he  was  moved 
with  choler  against  him,  and  smote  the  Bam,  and 
brake  his  two  horns  ;  and  there  was  no  porver 
in  the  Mam  to  stand  before  him,  but  he  cast 
him  down  to  the  ground,  and  stamped  upon  him  ; 
and  there  was  none  that  could  deliver  the  Ram  out 
of  his  hand:   Therefore  the  He-Goat  waxed  very 


*  Justin,  xi.  2.        t  lb.  8.        J  lb.  14.         §  Zech.  vi.  1—8. 

||  Nam  si  huic  occasioni  tempus  se  subterduxerit, 
Nunquam  osdepcl  quadrigis  albis  indipiscet  posted, 

(Plaut.  Asin.  II.  ii.  15.) 

See  Hor.  Sat.  I.  vii.  8 ;  Horn.  II.  <r.  578 ;  and  Erasmi  Adage, 
under  the  article  '  Festinatio/ 
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great  j  and  when  he  was  strong,  the  great  horn  was 
broken,  and  for  it  came  up  four  notable  ones, 
toward  the  four  winds  of  heaven  *  No  orator, 
with  all  the  power  of  language,  could  have  more 
beautifully  described  the  rapidity  and  the  extent 
of  the  Macedonian  conquests;  nor  could  any 
historian,  though  writing  after  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  events,  have  described  them  more 
exactly.  And  Bishop  Newton  has  observed,  that 
"  one  can  hardly  read  these  words,  without 
having  some  image  of  Darius'  army  standing 
and  guarding  the  river  Granicus;  and  that  of 
Alexander  on  the  other  side  with  his  forces 
plunging  in,  swimming  across  the  stream,  and 
rushing  on  the  enemy  with  all  the  fire  and  fury 
that  can  be  imagined.  It  was  certainly  a  strange, 
rash,  mad  attempt,  with  only  about  35,000  men 
to  attack  at  such  disadvantage  an  army  of  more 
than  five  times  the  number:  but  he  was  suc» 
cessful  in  it;  and  this  success  diffused  a  terror 
of  his  name,  and  opened  his  way  to  the  conquest 
of  Asiaf. 

The  seventh  verse  refers  to  the  defeat  of  Darius, 
and  the  subjection  of  the  whole  Persian  empire. 
It  follows  immediately,  that  the  He-Goat  waxed 
very  great ;  and  when  he  was  strong,  the  great 
horn  (called  in  ver.  5,  a  '  notable  horn')  was  broken, 
and  for  it  came  up  four  notable  ones,  toward  the 


*  Dan.  viii.  6—8.  t  Works,  I.  292. 
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Jbur  winds  of  heaven.  It  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
mind the  reader,  that  Alexander,  whilst  he  was 
in  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  his  days,  and  in 
the  meridian  of  his  greatness,  was  suddenly 
cut  off;  in  ipso  cetatis  ac  victoriarwn  jtore*. 
He  was  then  thirty-three  years  old,  and  had 
enjoyed  the  monarchy  not  more  than  seven 
years,  vainly  arrogating  to  himself  the  parade 
of  divine  honours.  Quarto  die  Alexander*  in- 
dutntatam  mortem  sentiens,  '  agnoscere  se  Jhtum 
domAs  mqjorum  suorum'  ait:  Nam  plerosque 
j£acidarum  intra  trigesimum  annum  defimctosf. 
This  conqueror  of  the  world,  to  use  the  word* 
of  a  commentator  upon  the  passage,  was  broken 
in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel ;  tanquam  testa  in 
fragmenta  dissUuit.  No  words  can  more  strongly 
denote  the  total  extinction  of  his  family.  An- 
tipater  seized  upon  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  and 
put  to  death  all  the  royal  race ;  mterfectis  omnibus, 
quicunque  Alexandrum  etiam  longinquA  cqgna- 
tione  contigerant  \.  And  a  truly  excellent  his- 
torian concludes  his  account  of  the  death  of 
Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Alexander,  and  the  last 
survivor  of  his  family,  with  the  following  remark : 
"Thus  was  the  whole  race  of  Philip  and  Alexander 
the  Great  extinguished  by  the  hands  of  such  as 


*  Justin.— -The  goat  is  comparatively  a  short-lived  animal, 
and  thus  likewise  was  an  apt  symbol  of  Alexander. 

t  Justin,  xii.  15.  $  Curt  x. 
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thought  upon  nothing  less  than  the  execution 
of  God's  justice,  due  unto  the  cruelty  of  these 
powerful  but  merciless  princes." 

The  division  of  Alexander's  empire  into  the 
four  kingdoms  of  Macedon,  Thrace,  Egypt,  and 
Syria  did  not  immediately  commence.  His 
generals  regained  such  a  respect  for  his  memory, 
that  none  of  them  assumed  the  regal  title,  until 
his  whole  family  had  become  extinct,  about  twen- 
ty-three years  after  his  death,  and  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Issus.  "  Though  this  Macedonian  mo- 
narchy appeared  to  be  well  established,  and  the 
scheme  of  it  so  judiciously  laid,  that  the  eminent 
politician  and  philosopher  Aristotle  imagined  it 
would  endure  like  the  days  of  heaven ;  he  himself 
lived  to  see  it  dissolving  like  a  bubble  of  the 
morning  dew,  by  the  influence  of  those  very 
beams  that  gave  it  lustre.  He  lived  to  see  his 
royal  pupil  Alexander  expire  with  excessive 
drinking ;  to  see  his  empire  mangled  and  di- 
vided among  a  set  of  profligate  generals,  so 
effeminated  by  the  luxuries  of  the  nations  they 
had  conquered,  as  to  be  just  ready  for  the  scourge 
of  another  master  *." 

III.  A  third  power  now  demands  our  attention. 
It  is  introduced  to  our  notice  under  the  figure  of 
a  Little  Horn,  coming  forth  out  of  one  of  the  four 


*  Pyle's  Sermons,  III.  434. 

Vol.  I.  G 
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notable  horns.  An  horn,  in  the  stile  of  Daniel, 
is  an  emblem  of  a  kingdom ;  that  is,  of  a  govern- 
ment or  polity,  whether  monarchy  or  republic, 
or  of  what  form  soever  *. 

After  the  fatal  battle  at  Canna?,  the  Romans 
were  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  fortune. 
Their  appearance  in  the  countries  of  the  east 
might  correctly  be  depicted  under  the  image  of 
"  a  little  horn  f  .*  They  were,  at  that  time,  a  van- 
quished and  defenceless  people;  their  best  and 
choicest  troops  had  been  destroyed,  and  their  trea- 
sures were  exhausted.  The  nations  around  joyfully 
listened  to  the  rumours  of  their  approaching  fall, 
and  united  their  forces  to  hasten  it  onward.  The 
king  of  Macedon,  the  tyrant  of  Pharos,  and  the 
republic  of  Carthage  formed  a  confederacy  against 
them.    But  quickly  was  the  prospect  changed! 


*  Bishop  Newton's  Works,  I.  302.  The  Little  Horn  is  to 
come  forth  out  of  the  four  notable  horns ;  i.  e.  the  four  king- 
doms, into  which  that  of  Alexander  was  divided-— Macedon, 
Thrace,  Egypt,  and  Syria.  All  these  kingdoms  were  destroyed 
before  the  existence  of  that  ecclesiastico-political  power,  which 
lias  been  supposed  to  be  prefigured  by  the  Little  Horn,  but 
which  cannot  be  said  to  come  forth  out  of  any  one  of  them. 

t  The  original  of  the  Roman  name  was  so  obscure  and  mean, 
that  it  may  very  properly  be  represented  by  a  little  horn. 

Et  tamen,  ut  longe  repetat  longique  revolves 

Nomen,  ab  infami  gentem  deducts  asylo. 

Majorum  primus  quisquis  fuit  We  tuorum, 

Aut  pastor  fuit,  aut  Mud  quod  dicere  nolo (Juv.  viii.  275.) 
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Soon  did  the  city  seated  upon  seven  hills  raise 
her  head  anew,  and  recover  from  her  consterna- 
tion. We  see  her  citizens,  who  a  few  days  before 
were  fighting  for  their  household  gods  and  their 
lives,  aspiring  to  the  empire  of  the  universe.  After 
the  conquest  of  Perseus,  her  very  name  became 
formidable;  and  her  power  silently  advanced 
from  one  country  to  another:  "The  eagle  by 
degrees  strengthened  her  wings,  and  prepared  to 
take  her  flight  round  half  the  globe.  Her  arms 
were  carried  into  the  east,  and  the  west.  An- 
tiochus  the  Great,  who  reigned  over  the  better 
part  of  Asia,  was  defeated,  and  confined  to  the 
other  side  of  Mount  Taurus.  The  Insubrians 
and  the  Ligurians  were  conquered,  as  well  as 
Dlyricum :  and  the  Greeks,  endeavouring  to 
withdraw  themselves  from  the  dependence  of 
the  Achseans,  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans;  who,  in  less  than  one  century,  ex- 
tended their  conquests  over  the  three  parts  of 
our  continent.  All  Italy,  all  Spain,  Illyricum 
quite  to  the  Danube,  Africa,  Greece,  Thrace, 
Macedon,  Syria,  with  all  the  kingdoms  of  Asia 
Minor,  were  members  of  this  vast  empire :  and 
the  Romans  struck  the  terror  of  their  arms,  and 
the  respect  of  their  power,  into  the  most  bar- 
barous nations*." 


*  Vcrtof s  <  Revolutions  of  Rome,'  II.  26,  72.— -See  the  re- 
marks of  Porybius,  in  the  introduction  to  his  History,  on 
this  amazing  rapidity  of  conquest ;  so  vividly  expressed  by  the 

G  2  growth 
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The  astonishing  extent  of  power,  tor  which-  the 
Little  Horn  was  advanced,  is  predicted  in 
w.  10 — 12.  And  it  waxed  great,  even  to  (or, 
*  against')  the  host  of  heaven ;  and  it  cast  down 
some  of  the  host  and  of  the  stars  to  the  ground, 
and  stamped  upon  them.  In  this  elevated  lan- 
guage, after  the  manner  of  the  eastern  writers* 
is  the  Jewish  hierarchy  shadowed  out  *. 

These  highly  figurative  expressions  must  surely 
point  out  something  more  revolting  than  a  tem- 
porary profanation  of  the  holy  temple,  more 
calamitous  than  the  miseries  experienced  by  the 
Jews  under  the  short  reign  of  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes.  In  the  seventh  verse  of  this  chapter,  the 
He-Goat  is  said  to  cast  down  the  Ram  to  the 
ground,  and  to  stamp  upon  him;  by  which-  is 
implied  his  total  destruction.  And  this  must 
refer  to  the  Romans. 

We  cannot,  it  is  true,  read  without  horror  the 
account,  which  Josephus  gives,  of  the  cruelties 
exercised  by  Antiochus  against  the  Jews^  but 
those  afflictions  bore  no  proportion  to  what  they 
subsequently  experienced  from  the  Roman  power. 

The  explication,  which  was  delivered  to  Daniel, 
of  the  several  parts   of  this   vision,   is  inserted 


growth  of  a  little  horn,  waxing  exceedingly  great   toward  the 
south,  and  toward  the  east,  and  toward  the  pleasant  land. 

*  See  Matt.  xxiv.  29. ;  and  Mark  xiii.  24.  Thus  the  fall  of 
Babylon  is  foretold,  Is.  xiii.  10.;  the  destruction  of  Egypt, 
Ezek.  xxxii.  7,  8. ;  and  the  subversion  of  Idumea,  Is.  xxxiv.  45. 
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m  w.  20 — 85.  The  Bam,  which  thou  sawesl 
having1  two  horns,  are  the  kings  of  Media  and 
Persia.  And  the  rough  goat  is  the  king  of 
Grecia ;  and  the  great  horn,  that  is  between  his 
eyes,  is  the  first  king.  Now,  that  being  broken, 
whereas  four  stood  up  for  it,  four  kingdoms  shall 
stand  up  out  of  the  nation,  but  not  in  his  power. 

The  striking  features  of  the  power  denoted  by 
the  Little  Horn  are  then  more  fully  unfolded: 
And  in  the  latter  time*  of  their  kingdom,  when  the 
transgressors  are  come  to  the  full,  a  king  of  fierce 
countenance,  and  understanding  dark  sentences, 
shall  stand  up.    And  his  power  shall  be  mighty, 
but  not  by  his  own  power  :   and  lie  shall  destroy 
wonderfully,  and  shall  prosper,  and  practise,  and 
shall  destroy  the  mighty  and  the  holy  people. 
And  through  his  policy,  also,  he  shall  cause  craft 
to  prosper  in  his  hand ;  and  he  shall  magnify  him- 
self in  his  heart,  and  by  peace  shall  destroy  many: 
he  shall,  also,  stand  up  against  the  Prince  of 
princes;   but  he  shall  be  broken  without  handf. 


*  i.  e.  About,  or  near,  the  end  of  it.     See  Noldii  Concord. 

in  a. 

t  23.  "  And  in  the  latter  end  of  their  kingdom,  when  iniqui- 
ties shall  be  full,  there  shall  arise  a  king  of  an  obdurate  counte- 
nance, and  penetrating  in  mysterious  craft. 

24.  "  And  his  power  shall  be  strengthened,  but  not  with  hi* 
own  strength ;  yet  he  shall  make  astonishing  havock,  and  shall 
be  successful:  Wherefore  he  shall  proceed,  and  destroy  the 
mighty  ones,  and  the  people  ©f  the  saints. 

25.  «  Also 
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This  great  power  is  thus  distinguished  by  twelve 
peculiar  marks,  as  being 

I.  Of  fierce  countenance. 

II.  Understanding  dark  sentences. 

III.  His  power  shall  be  mighty,  but  not  by  his 
own  power. 

IV.  He  shall  destroy  wonderfully. 

V.  He  shall  prosper. 

VI.  He  shall  practise. 

VII.  He  shall  destroy  the  mighty  and  the  holy 
people. 

VIII.  He  shall  cause  craft  to  prosper  in  his 
band. 

IX.  He  shall  magnify  himself  in  his  heart. 

X.  In  peace  he  shall  destroy  many. 

XI.  He  shall  stand  up  against  the  Prince  of 
princes. 

XII.  He  shall  be  broken  without  hand. 

I  proceed  to  consider  these  several  character- 
istics more  particularly. 

I.    This    power  is  represented  as  a  king  of 
fierce  countenance. 

25.  "  Also  the  yoke  of  his  policy  shall  cause  even  fraud  to 
prosper  in  his  hand ;  and  he  shall  be  elated  in  his  heart,  and  in 
times  of  tranquillity  shall  destroy  multitudes ;  even  against  the 
Prince  of  princes  shall  he  stand  up,  but  without  any  power  shall 
he  be  broken  down." 

(Winttes  Improved  Version  ofDameLj 
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It  has  already  been  observed,  that  Moses 
lias  characterised  the  Romans  in  nearly  the 
«ame  words.  This  great  nation  could  not  have 
been  more  happily  described.  Their  fortitude,  or 
rather  their  ferocity  of  temper,  during  the  several 
periods  of  their  history,  seems  to  haw  discrimina- 
ted  them  from  every  other  people.  Their  coun- 
tenance is,  not  unfrequently,  the  index  of  the 
heart.  "  Imago  animi  vultus  est,  indices  oculi*? 
A  people  of  fierce  countenance  implies  an  austere 
and  resolute  temper.  Sprung  originally  from  a 
wild  rabble  of  robbers  and  assassins,  they  com- 
menced their  empire  with  acts  of  rapine  and 
violence.  The  success  of  their  arms  abroad  was 
enforced  by  the  severity  of  military  discipline; 
militaris  discipline?  tenacissimvm  vinculum:  and 
the  internal  safety  of  their  government  was  con- 
firmed by  the  authority  of  the  Censors,  which 
Valerius  Maximus  emphatically  terms  censorium 
$upercilium. 

A  Roman  consul,  preceded  by  twelve  lictors 
bearing  the  rods  and  axes,   the  instruments  of 


*  Cic. — Is  qui  adpellatur  vultus,  qui  nutto  in  animante  esse  pros- 
ier hominem  potest,  indicat  mores :  cujus  vim  Grasci  n6runt,  nomen 
omnino  non  habenL  Cic.  de  Leg.  L  1. — NuUd  ex  parte  qudm  ex 
oculis  majora  indicia  animi  cunctis  animantibus,  sed  homini 
-maximk,  $c.  Plin.  Nat  Hist.  xi.  37. — Fides  me:  nee  augurium 
novi,  nee  mathematicorum  ccelum  curare  soleo ;  ex  vulHbus  tamen 
Jwminum  mores  intelUgo.  Petron.  Sat.— See  Prov.  vi.  13,  14,—- 
xv.  3. ;  and  Eccks.  xix.  26,  27. 
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executive  justice,  may  with  singular  propriety  be 
deemed  a  king  of  fierce  cowvtenance.  In  times 
of  extreme  danger,  a  Dictator  was  appointed. 
This  magistrate,  armed  with  unlimited  power, 
assumed  an  authority  which  excited  the  terror 
of  every  citizen.  With  a  severe  and  aweful  as- 
pect he  issued  his  commands.  The  whole  body 
of  the  people  bowed  with  servile  obedience, 
and  the  laws  themselves  were  silent  before  him. 
He  might,  literally,  be  called  a  man  of  a  fierce 
countenance;  or  in  the  words  of  the  emperor 
Julian  speaking  of  one  of  his  predecessors,  cepvo; 

XOLl  j3}o<TDpO£,  <7CO<pp(OV  T£  <X\HX  XOCC  TTO^jXtXOV  /SAcTTCOV. 

The  Roman  Virtue*  has  ever  been  exhibited 
to  our  view  as  rigid  and  untractable,  graced  with 
nQ  alluring  charms  to  win  our  applause,  or  to 
engage  our  approbation.  A  Roman  hero  is 
scarcely  ever  susceptible  of  tenderness  and  com- 
passion. All  commiseration  is  extinguished  in 
the  love  of  his  country,  and  the  lust  of  acquiring 
universal  empire.  He  displays  an  intrepidity  of 
behaviour,  an  inflexible  audaciousness  of  spirit, 
on  the  most  trying  emergencies.    With  unaltered 


*  The  bold  and  masculine  air,  observed  in  the  figure  of  the 
Roman  Virtue  upon  several  old  coins,  agrees  with  the  description 
of  Silius  Italicus : 

Virtutis  dispar  habitus,  from  hirta,  nee  unquam  ■* 

Comjfosit&  mutata  coma  stans  xmltus,  et  ore 

Incessuque  viro  projnor,  laetiqtic  pudoris, 

Celsa  humcris.  , ,., (I.  xiv.) 
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countenance,  he  bravfes  every  danger.  Even  the 
softer  sex  gloried  in  maintaining  a  stern  and 
stubborn  character : 

A  Roman  virgin  should  be  more  than  woman. 
Are  we  not  early  taught  to  mock  at  pain, 
And  look  on  danger  with  undaunted  eye  ? 

Opulent  and  powerful  cities  are  usually  repre- 
sented on  ancient  medals  in  the  dress  and  figure 
of  female  personages,  attended  by  some  peculiar 
attributes  alluding  to  the  respective  characters 
and  dispositions  of  the  inhabitants.  Hence  Rome, 
the  mistress  of  the  world,  is  seen  in  her  military 
robe :  with  her  helmet,  her  spear,  her  shield,  and 
her  trophy ;  and  perfectly  averse,  as  described  by 
Claudian*,  from  the  feminine  arts  of  adorning  her 
person. 

I  shall  adduce  a  few  instances  to  prove,  that  a 
Roman  citizen  was  in  general  distinguished  by  a 
steady  aspect,  which  obviously  denoted  a  bold  and 
manly  disposition  f . 

Junius  Brutus,  the  first  of  the  Roman  consuls, 
is  commended  by.  some,  and  censured  by  others, 


* Neque  cwsariem  crinali  stringere  cultu, 

CoUa  nee  ornatu  patitur  mollire  retorto, 

Dextrum  nuda  latus (Publ.  et  Olyb.  Cons.) 

t  Oh  each  side  of  a  Roman  triens  is  the  figure  of  a  horse's 
head,  expressive  (according  to  Dr.  Middleton)  of  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  Romans.  Hie  autem  triens  ex  utrdque  parte 
capitis  equini  effigie  signatur,  quod  quidem  signum  in  aliis  quoque 

Romanorum 
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for  his  immoveable  resolution  in  the  administration 
of  justice.  Seated  on  the  tribunal,  with  an  un- 
disturbed look,  he  affords  a  strong  example  of 
tragic  asperity*,  when  he  pronounces  the  sen- 
tence of  death  upon  his  two  sons.  With  what  a 
mournftd  constancy'  does  he  order  them  to  be 
bound  and  whipped  with  cords,  and  afterward  to 
be  beheaded  in  his  presence  ?  Consules  in  sedem 
processere  suam,  missisque  lictoribus  ad  sumen- 
dum  supplicium  nvdatos  virgis  ccedunt,  securique 
feriunt ;  quiim  inter  omne  tempus  xmltusque  et 
os  ejus  spectaculo  esset,  animo  eminente  patrio 
inter  publicce  pcence  ministeritm  f. 

The  valour  of  Horatius  Codes  has  been  the 
subject  of  general  encomium.  This  illustrious 
soldier  sustained  singly  the  attacks  of  a  victorious 
army,  eager  to  enter  the  gates  of  Rome.  How 
beautiful  is  the  language  of  the  historian !  Or- 
cumferens  inde  truces  oculos  minaciter  ad  pro- 
ceres  Etruscos  nunc  singulos  prowcare,  nunc 
increpare  omnes%. 

Nor  was  the  ardor  of  Mutius   Scsevola   less 

applauded,  when  disappointed  of  his  purpose  of 


Romanorum  nummis  nonnunquam  animadverti ;  d  prUeis  istis 
idcircd  adhibitum,  ut  bellicam  earn  virtutem  animumque  ferocem 
indicarenl,  quibus  popuhcs  Romanus  omnes  geniet  superaturus  esset. 
(Antiquit.  Middletonianae,  p.  192.) 

*  Tragicce  asperitatis.    (Val.  Max.)  t  Liv.  ii.  5. 

%  Liv.  ii.  10. 
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destroying  Parsena,  the  enemy  of  his  country, 
with  an  undaunted  aspect*  he  thrust  his  right- 
hand  into  the  fire  which  was  burning  upon  the 
altar.  Unmoved,  he  suffered  the  pang  of  extreme 
torture,  alienato  ab  sensu  animo-f. 

Appius  Claudius,  the  avowed  adversary  of  the 
plebeians,  was  persecuted  by  the  tribunes  with 
relentless  fury.  The  character  of  this  patrician  is 
discovered  by  a  firmness  of  mind  almost  un- 
parailelled  in  the  pages  of  history.  When  he  was 
brought  to  his  trial,  he  changed  not  his  dress,  his 
language,  or  his  looks :  Idem  habitus  oris,  eadem 
contumacia  in  vultu;  aded  ut  magna  pars  plebis 
Appium  non  minks  reum  timeret,  quant  consulem 
timuerat%. 

The  news  of  a  son's  death  was  announced  to 
Horatius  Pulvillus,  the  Roman  pontiff,  whilst  en- 
gaged in  the  solemnity  of  dedicating  a  temple  to 
Jupiter  Capitolinus.     He  proceeded  in  the  cere- 


*  (fxzdpy  mlou  arpevrtp  irpocanf^,     (Polyaen.  de  Mut.  ScaevoM.) 


\* 


(Plutarch.  Parall.) 

+  Liv. — Quid  non  audendum  pro  pat  rid   nobis  Mutius  per- 

suasit,  cum  incautum  Porsenam  invasit,  ac  deinde  manum  suam 

qud  aberr asset,  non  alio  vuliu  qitam  si  hostem  cruciari  videret  ere- 

mart  aspiciebat.     Quod  et  Livius  admiralur  tesiificando,  $c. 

(Dante  de  Monarchic,  ii.) 

X  Liv.  ii»  6l. 
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niony,  without  any  apparent  agitation,  and  calmly 
said : — '  Totte  cadaver'  Neque  manum  a  paste 
removit,  ne  tanti  templi  dedicationem  interrum- 
peret,  neque  vultum  a  publicd  religione  ad  dolorem 
defleocit,  ne  patris  magis  quam  pontificis  partes 
egisse  videretur*. 

A  war  broke  out,  A.  U.  C.  412,  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Samnites.  After  a  long  en- 
gagement, the  latter  were  defeated.  This  they 
attributed  to  the  fierce  looks  of  the  Romans. 
Samnites  interrogate  "  Quce  causa  eos  movisset 
in  fugam  ?n  aiebant ;  "  oculos  sibi  Romanorwn 
ardere  visos  vesanosque  vultus,  et  furentia  ora, 
inde  pliis  quam  ex  alia  re  terroris  ortum-f"  Can 
a  people  of  fierce  countenance  be  more  graphically 
delineated,  than  in  the  preceding  words  \  ? 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  army  on  the 
banks  of  the  Allia,  Brennus,  the  leader  of  the 
Gauls,  marched  with  his  victorious  troops  to 
Rome.  They  found  it  abandoned  by  almost 
all  it's  inhabitants.     Advancing  into  the  Forum, 


*  Valer.  Max.  v.  t  Liv.  viii.  3. 

%  Cineas,  the  embassador  of  Pyrrhus,  represented  the  Roman 
senate  to  his  master  as  '  an  assembly  of  many  kings ;'  BaaiXew 
mXXuv  o-wetyov.  See  Justin,  xviii.  2. — The  first  care  of  the  king  of 
Epirus,  after  a  victory  which  he  had  obtained  over  the  Romans, 
was  to  bury  the  dead ;  and,  in  this,  he  made  no  distinction 
between  the  Romans  and  his  own  Epirots.  While  viewing  the 
bodies  of  the  former,  he  observed  that  none  of  them  had  re- 
ceived any  dishonourable  wounds ;  that  they  had  universally 

fidlea 
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they  were  seized  with  astonishment  and  reve- 
rence at  the  sight  of  the  aged  senators,  seated 
upon  their  curule  chairs,  and  dressed  in  their 
pontifical,  consular,  and  triumphal  robes :  Haud 
seeks  quam  venerabundi  intuebantur  in  cedivm 
vestibulis  vivos,  prceter  ornatum  habitv/mque  hti- 
mano  augustiorum,  majestate  etiam  quam  vtdtns 
gravitasque  oris  pros  se  ferebant  simillimos  diis*. 
C.  Attilius  Regulus,  vain  and  arrogant  in 
prosperity,  was  undepressed  by  misfortune.  A 
sacred  attachment  to  the  interests  of  his  country 
induced  him  to  forget  every  domestic  connexion, 
and  to  meet  insult  and  death  with  undaunted 
courage  : 

Fertur  pudicce  conjugis  osculum 
Parvosque  natos,  ut  capitis  minor, 
A  se  removisse,  et  virilem 

Torvus  humi  posuisse  vuUumf. 

Cicero  in  expatiating  upon  this  generous  con- 
duct remarks,  that  <  his  virtue  was  the   virtue 


fallen  in  the  posts  assigned  them,  still  grasping  their  swords, 
and  showing  even  after  their  death  a  certain  martial  air  and 
fierceness  in  their  faces :  And  upon  this  occasion  it  was,  that 
he  uttered  the  celebrated  words ; — "  O  that  Pyrrhus  had 
Romans  for  his  soldiers,  or  the  Romans  Pyrrhus  for  their 
leader !  Together  we  should  subdue  the  whole  world."  ( Anc. 
Univ.  Hist.  x.  93.  See  also,  ib.  95,  an  account  of  the  con- 
ference between  this  monarch  and  C.  Fabricius,  the  Roman 
general.) 

*  Liv.  v.  41.  t  Hor.  Od.  III.  v. 
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of  the  times,  not  of  the  man :'  Ista  laus  non  est 
hominis,  sed  tenvparum*. 

A  Cimbrian  soldier,  who  undertook  to  put 
C.  Marius  to  death,  struck  with  awe  at  his  as- 
pect recoiled.  The  story  is  beautifully  related  in 
Plutarch :  TaXams  to  ycvoc  x.  r.  X.  The  lustre  of 
Marius9  eyesf ,  naturally  vivid,  now  kindling  into 
lightning  (<p^oy<z)  by  the  emotion  with  which  he 
exclaimed,  "  Darest  thou  kill  C.  Marius  ?"  and 
glaring  with  greater  effect  in  a  dungeon,  frighten- 
ed the  barbarian  so  much,  that  he  thought  he 
saw  and  heard  a  god. 

The  same  Marius,  when  sinking  under  the 
weight  of  years,  came  to  Cinna's  camp.  He  af- 
fected to  wear  nothing  but  an  old  gown:  his 
hair,  and  his  beard,  were  rough :  and  he  walked 
slowly,  and  like  a  man  oppressed  with   misfor- 


*  De  Off.  iii.  31. 

t  Ardor  oculorum3fr otitis  auctoritas.     (QuintiL) 

EtXij  SvyjTog  euv  xarevatfTiov  ogju^Sqya*.     (Hesiod.  Acnr.  72.) 

See  this  story  of  the  soldier  in  Lucan,  ii.  77.  Than  Cimber 
furore  percitus  cubiculum  ingreditur  intimum  ac  obscurum,  Jama 
est  ingentem  repente  jlammam  ex  oculis  Marii  prodeuntem  satelliti 
visum  esse,  vocemque  insuper  redditam,  "  Tune,  homo,  C.  Murium 
occidere  audes?"  Confesiim  igitur  prbripuit  se  inde  barbarus, 
abjectoque  ferro  totd  inclamare  urbe  ccepit ;  "  Non  possum  C. 
Marium  interficere."  (Stradae,  iii. ;  Praelectio  ii.  Plautina.)  The 
description,  given  by  Tacitus  of  another  Roman,  is  perfectly 
applicable  to  Marius:  Corpus  insig?ie  oculis,  comdque,  et  tor- 
vitate  vultus.     (Hist.  ii.  90 
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tunes.  But  through  the  disguise  of  that  doleful 
countenance,  something  so  fierce  was  discerned 
in  his  visage,  that  he  rather  created  terror,  than 
moved  compassion*. 

I  cannot  omit  to  mention  C.  M.  Coriolanus. 

Who  is  he,  whose  brows  exalted  bear 

A  wrath  impatient,  and  a  fiercer  air  ? 

Awake  to  all  that  injured  worth  can  feel, 

On  his  own  Rome  he  turns  th'  avenging  steel  t. 

The  following  passage  in  Plutarch  is  beautifully 
descriptive  of  this  brave  Roman :  'O  yap  >jv  (axiTrcp 

r&s  tov  <rpocTca>T7?v  o  Koctcov)  8  Xzlfl  xac  irkftyn  ftovov, 

aXka    xac    tovco    <pa>W3c    xac    oxf^st    ttgoototo*,    <f>oGepo$ 

svn>yetv$.  To  this  passage  Shakspeare  certainly 
alludes,  though  without  much  regarding  chrono- 
logical propriety : 


*  Vertotfs  Revolutions  of  Rome,  II.  149. — The  sarcasm  of 
the  Athenians  upon  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  whose  countenance 
seems  to  have  strongly  indicated  his  manners,  is  well  known  : 

'  His  character  was  composed  of  cruelty  and  superstition.  He 
made  even  his  own  house  a  scene  of  carnage ;  while  dreams 
and  omens  entirely  directed  his  conduct.  He  might  literally  be 
stiled  a  king  of fierce  countenance,  understanding  dark  sentences, 
destroying  wonderfully,  causing  craft  to  prosper  in  his  liand,  in 
peace  destroying  many?— See  his  Life  in  Plutarch. 

t  Collins'  Epistle  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer. 
%  Plutarchi  Opera,  I.  216. 
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*.. Thou  art  left,  Marcius; 

A  carbuncle  entire,  as  big  as  thou  art, 
Were  not  so  rich  a  jewel.     Thou  wast  a  soldier 
Even  to  Cato's  wish :  not  fierce  and  terrible 
Only  in  strokes;  but  with  thy  grim  looks,  and 
The  thunder-like  percussion  of  thy  sounds, 
Thou  madest  thine  enemies  shake*. 

The  rigid  virtue  of  Cato  of  Utica  is  almost 
proverbial  f.  His  countenance,  like  his  undis- 
turbed mind,  was  rough  and  truculent : 

Quod  si  quis  vuliu  torvoferus  et  pede  nudo 
Exiguceque  togas  simulet  iextore  Catonem, 
Virtutemne  reprcesentet  moresque  Catonis%  ? 

IUe  nee  horrificam  sancto  dimovit  ab  ore 
Ccesarienij  duroque  admisit  gaudia  vultu§. 

The  deportment,  which  he  displayed  at  his 
death,  can  scarcely  be  imputed  to  any  other 
cause  than  to  that  ferocity  of  temper,  which 
characterised  his  conduct  during  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  life. 


■^» 


*  Coriolanus,  I.  viii. 

t  Et  cuncta  tevrarum  subacid, 
Procter  atrocem  animum  Catotiis.  (Hor.  Od.  II.  i.  23.) 

Nor  was  the  character  of  M.  Portius  Cato,  usually  called  the 
Censor,  greatly  different.  See  his  celebrated  speech  in  defence 
•f  the  Oppian  law,  in  Livy,  xxxiv.  2—4. 

X  Hor.  Ep.  xix.  12.  §  Lucan,  ii.  372. 
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The  fierce  looks  of  Catiline  are  noticed  by 
Sallust* : 

, Yet  did  his  look  retain 

Some  of  his  fierceness ;  and  his  hands  still  moved, 
As  if  he  labour'd  yet  to  grasp  the  state 
With  those  rebellious  parts  t. 

The  classical  reader  will,  I  doubt  not,  recollect 
numberless  instances  of  that  peculiar  trait  in  the 
person  of  a  Roman  citizen,  which  the  prophets 
Moses  and  Daniel  have  conveyed  by  the  term, 
of  a  fierce  countenance  $. 

What  rendered  the  Romans  so  terrible  to  their 
enemies  ?    Not  their  gigantic  stature :  for  in  that 


*  Ferociam  animi,  quam  habuerat  vims,  in  vultu  relinens. 

(Sallust.) 
What  Tasso  has  said  of  a  Saracen,  is  applicable  to  Catiline : 

E  morto  anco  minaccia. 

Florus  observes  of  some  Roman  soldiers— -Quidam  hoslibus 
suis  immortui,  omnium  in  manibus  enses,  et  rclictce  in  vultibus 
mines,     I.  18. 

t  Ben  Jonson's  '  Catiline/ 

J  Abruptis  Catilinaferoxfractisque  catenis 
Exidtat,  Mariique  truces,  nudique  Cethegi.    (Lucan.  vi.  79&) 

Torquatique  truces,  animosaque  pauperis  umbra 

Fabricii.  (Claud,  in  Eutrop.  I.) 

Mr.  Bryant  has  given  an  elegant  description  of  a  head  of 
Caracalla,  in  the  '  Gemmae  Marlburienses :'  Qualis  fuerit  Bas- 
sianus  CaracaUa,  vultu  indice  judicare  possumus.  Hinc  enim  patet 
adit  us,  unde  in  ipsam  animam  introspicere  datur,  et  ferooitatem 
viri  et  truculeniiam  dignoscere.    Hie  est  ille,  &c. 

Vol.  I.  H 
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respect  they  were  inferior  to  many  other  nations ; 
and,  in  fact,  we  find  the  Gauls  smartly  ridiculing 
them  upon  this  head  *.  Was  it  not  their  general 
character  of  fortitude  and  intrepidity,  which 
plainly  discovered  itself  by  a  bold  and  fixed 
countenance  f?  Accordingly  Horace  has,  in  some 
places,  drawn  in  a  national  portrait  of  the  Roman 
soldiery : 

Acer  et  Marsi  peditis  omentum 
Vultus  in  kostem  %. 

And  in  the  following  exquisite  passage : 

Ilium  ex  mcenibus  liosticis 

Matrona  bellantis  tyranni 

Prospiciens,  et  adulta  virgo 
Suspiret:  '  Eheu  I  ne  rudis  agminum 
Sponsus  lacessat  regius  asperum 

Tactu  konem,  quern  cruenta 

Per  medias  rapit  ira  ccedes'  ||.     » 

"  That  there  is  a  national  physiognomy,  as  well 
as  national  character,"  says  Lavater,  "  is  undeni- 


*  Caesar  de  Bell.  Gall.  II. 

tit  is  an  observation  made  by  Tacitus— Prhni  in  omnibus 

prceliis  vincuntur  ocwfo'.-— Josephus,  describing  the  Roman  sol* 

diery,   says  of  them:    "Their  ears  are  ever  attentive  to  the 

commands  of  their  generals:    their  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the 

standard :  and  their  hands  ready  for  action." 

(Be  Bell  Jud.  III.  7  J 

J  Od.  I.  ii.  40.  Marsi  is  the  true  reading,  not  Mauri,  as  in 
the  common  editions ;  for  the  Marsi  were  the  best  part  of  the 
Roman  legions. 

||  Od.  III.  ii.  6 — 1^. 
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able.  It  is  probable,  we  shall  discover  what  is 
national  in  the  countenance  better  from  the  sight 
of  an  individual  at  first,  than  of  a  whole  people; 
at  least,  so  I  imagine  from  my  own  experience. 
Individual  countenances  discover  more  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  whole  nation,  than  a  whole  nation 
does  that  which  is  national  in  individuals  *." 

Of  the  propriety  of  applying  the  character  of 
"  a  king  of  fierce  countenance"  to  the  Romans, 
I  entertain  no  doubt.  It  cannot,  surely,  be  ac- 
commodated to  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The  stern 
dignity,  with  which  C.  Popilius  Laenas  demanded 
an  immediate  answer  from  this  prince,  in  the 
celebrated  conference  at  Leusine  (or  Eleusinse) 
near  Alexandria,  covered  him  with  confusion, 
and  constrained  him  to  lay  aside  the  ambitious 
schemes,  which  he  had  formed  against  Egypt: 
Senatds  Jaciem  attulerat  Popilius,  auctoritatem 
reipublicce  f.  jSfon  legatum  locutum,  sed  ipsam 
curiam  ante  oculos  positam  videres  \< 


*l»avate*'s  Essays,  III.  85.— ^The  ferocity  of  aspect  in  a 
Roman  citizen  reminds  me  of  the  countenance  of  Artaxerxes,  a» 
described  by  an  apocryphal  writer :  And  he  was  very  dreadful. 
Then  lifting  up  his  countenance  that  shone  with  majesty,  h§ 
looked  very  fiercely  upon  her ;  and  the  Queen  fell  down,  and  was 
pale  and  fainted.  (Esth.  xv.  6,  7.)  And  of  Ajax,  as  con- 
trasted with  Ulysses,  in  Shakspeare's  <  Rape  of  Lucrece' : 
In  Ajax'  eyes  blunt  rage  and  rigour  roll'd. 

+  Cic.  Philipp.  ix. 

j.  Val.  Max.  VI.  iv.  3. — A  beautiful  passage  in  Plutarch  tenets 
to  point  out  this  peculiar  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Romans, 

H  2  Tto» 
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II.  Understanding  dark  sentences  *. 
The  eagle,  a  bold  and  adventurous  bird,  en- 
dowed with  a  singular  power  of  vision  f,  and 


The  Macedonian  nobility,  at  an  entertainment  to  which  they 
were  invited  by  ^Emilius,  the  conqueror  of  their  king,  were 
astonished  at  the  politeness  with  which  he  presided.  When 
they  professed  their  astonishment,  he  said ;  Tys  avryq.  eufai  4*X9& 
ttftgaTofc&f  re  %aparrjvai  xaXv?  xa*  <rv(ATCo<mi'  ryv  /uey  ovu$  <paG€pu« 
Tanj  rotq  iroXeiMOn;,  ro    5c  &$  tv^apts-orarov   iq    rocq    avvBa-i.      (Vit, 

JEmil)  One  may  well  conceive  the  aspect  of  a  Roman  army, 
under  such  a  commander,  to  have  been  truly  formidable  in  the 
day  of  battle. 

This  circumstance  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  an  elegant 
writer  in  the  sixteenth  century: — An  Sccevoke  ustulatam 
manum,  Coclitis  cms  confractum,  Sccevce  corpus  perterebratum, 
Attilii  ambas  manus  quibus  navim  hostium  tenner  at  abscissas; 
tot  prcetereajbrtissimorum  miHtum,  qui  ad  Heracleam,  ad  Trebiam, 
ad  Thrasymenum,  ad  Cannas  ceciderant,  adversa  vulnera,  oculorum 
torvitatem  et  in  mortejerociamjwiuncefaventi  ascribes  ?" 

(Oratio  Roman  am  Historiam  complectens,  habita  Roma? 
in  iEdibus  Capitolinis,  xi.  Kal.  Maii,  1521.  p.  99.) 

*  The  word,  rendered  dark  sentences,  is  used  in  Ps.  lxxviii.  2. 
/  will  open  my  moutfi  in  a  parable :  I  will  utter  dark  sayings 
of  old. 

$$eyfof«M  %po€Xi)[iaTa  an*  apxw.  (Theodot.)  In  Ezek.  xvii.  % 
a  prophecy  is  called  Tin,  c  an  enigma,  or  dark  sentence! 

+  The  Arabians  hyperbolically  affirm,  that  « the  Eagle  can 
see  a  dead  carcase  at  the  distance  of  four  hundred  parasangs/ 
and  'more  quick-sighted  than  the  Eagle/  is  one  of  their 
proverbs.    See  Chappelow  on  Job,  xxxix.  30. 

Cur  in  amicorum  vitits  tarn  cernis  acutum 

Quam  aut  Aquila  &c.  (Hor.  Sat.  I.  iii.  26.) 

Ab 
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called  by  iEschylus  Wfyvoc  xucov  from  it's  eagerness 
to  seize  and  devour  it's  prey,  is  strongly  em- 
blematical of  the  Roman  people ;  ardent  and  im- 
petuous in  war,  enriching  themselves  with  the 
spoils  of  conquered  nations,  and  persevering  in 
a  policy  which  nothing  could  withstand.  This 
policy  is  thought  to  be  designated  by  the  phrase, 
understanding  dark  sentences,  in  allusion  to  their 
sagacity  in  discovering  the  designs  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  their  detection  of  the  parties  and 
interests  which  prevailed  in  the  councils  of  dif- 
ferent princes;  in  short,  their  consummate  skill 
in  the  intricacies  of  political  intrigue*  This 
extensive  power  was  not  derived  from  accidental 
conquests,  or  the  impulses  of  momentary  am- 
bition :  it  must  be  attributed  to  a  cautious  fore- 
sight, a  vigour  of  mind,  and  a  firmness  of  design, 
which  made  them  superior  to  all  difficulty  and 
danger.      The  contrivances  of  crafty  statesmen 


An  old  Scholiast  upon  Hesiod  tells  us,  that  the  Eagle  was 
called,  from  it's  power  of  vision,  o^>9afyu»Tijf, 

ov  pa  T€  (fxzo-iv 

Ofvraroy  §€pK€o$ou  evepaviav  itzttvpuv*     (Horn.) 

"*  The  remark,  that  for  political  oivbtpma,  or  quick- 
sightedness  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  there  has  not  been 
any  body  of  men  superior  to  the  Roman  Hierarchy,  may  be 
equally  applied  to  the  governors  of  ancient  Rome.  « 

The  counsel  of  a  king  is  called  '  a  mystery,  or  secret9 
Job,  xii.  2 ;  Judith,  ii.  2.  Abditos  principum  sensus  exquireit 
Ulicitum.    (Tac.  Ann.  vi) 
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may  very  justly  be  called  *  enigmas,  or  dark 
sentences'  In  the  art  of  unravelling  their  covert 
machinations,  consisted  that  peculiar  address, 
which  constituted  one  part  of  the  character  of 
the  Roman  people.  With  eagle  glance  they 
penetrated  the  views  of  ambitious  monarchs,  and 
thus  secured  to  themselves  the  empire  of  the 
world.  Their  arms  were  victorious ;  but  their 
victories  were  insured  only  by  the  prudence, 
with  which  they  conducted  themselves  upon 
every  occasion.  This  policy  acquired  influence, 
even  in  countries  where  they  possessed  no  real 
power— penes  Romanos  patrocinium  fait  gentium, 
non  imperium*. 

May  not  this  expression  be  elucidated,  by  re- 
marking the  striking  acuteness,  with  which  the 
Roman  magistrates  detected  the  various  con- 
spiracies of  their  own  citizens  ?  Perhaps  in  no  state 
do  we  meet  with  a  greater  number  of  deep  com- 
binations to  extinguish  the  liberties,  and  destroy 
the  very  existence,  of  the  republic.  Yet  these 
combinations  were  invariably  defeated  f . 

A  conspiracy  is,  literally,  a  dark  sentence.  To 
trace  it's  various  windings,  and  uifveil  the  ob- 
scurity in  which  it  is  enveloped,   requires  un- 


*  Cic. — See  1  Mac.  viii.  4. 

tSee  Liv.  iv.  14.  vi.  20.,    Juv.  viii.  266.,  and  Ana   Univ. 
Hist.  xii.  139;  and  for  the  discovery  of  the  enormities  of  the 
'  Bacchanalia'  in  particular,  called  by  the  historian  intutina  cm* 
Juratio,  Liv.  xxxix. 
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common  sagacity.  When  Catiline,  Lentulus,  and 
Cethegus,  men  of  noble  parentage  and  splendid 
talents,  meditated  their  schemes  of  devastation, 
the  vigilance  of  a  plebeian  Consul  preserved  his 
country.  The  series  of  astonishing  circumstances  * 
which  attended  the  detection  of  this  and  similar 
plots  against  the  state,  evinces  the  propriety  of 
applying  to  the  Supreme  Magistrate  of  Rome 
the  character  of  a  king  understanding  dark  sen- 
tences. 

I   am  inclined,   however,   to  propose  another 

explication  of  this  prophetic  mark,  as  not  totally 
inadmissible.  By  dark  sentences^  may  we  not 
understand  the  secrets  of  futurity  concealed  from 
the  knowledge  of  mankind  *  ?  In  every  attempt, 
whether  of  peace  or  war,  how  eager  were  the 
Romans  to  unravel  these  secrets,  to  pry  into 
the  things  which  should  be  hereafter  ?  A  class  of 
men  was  set  apart  among  them,  whose  principal 
employment  it  was  to  excel  in  that  art,  which 
boasts  to  ascertain  a  priori  the  good  or  bad 
success  of  any  designs.  Nihil  in  bello  sine  extis, 
nihil  sine  auspiciis  domi  habent,  says  Cicero  of 
his  countrymen.  .  No  election  of  officers,  no 
military  enterprise,  was  undertaken  without  a 
strict  and  rigid  observance  of  various  rites  derived 
from  Etruria.     In  that  country,  the  seat  of  mul- 


*  Visions,  or  dreams,  are  called  '  dark  speeches,'  Numb.  xi. 
And  thus,  also,  may  the  oracles  of  antiquity  and  augurial  pre* 
sages  be  termed. 
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tifkrious  idolatry*,  all  the  modes  of  divination 
were  familiarly  known.  In  vain  were  wise  men 
chosen  to  fill  the  departments  x>f  government; 
in  vain  did  the  General  form  in  his  tent  a  noble 
plan,  unless  the  Haruspex  or  the  Augur  pro- 
nounced a  happy  concurrence  of  favourable  omens. 
Well  might  they  be  said  to  understand  dark 
sentences,  who  could  translate  the  growl  of  thun- 
der, or  the  croaking  of  a  raven,  into  intelligible 
language ;  and  interpret  the  meaning  of  a  chicken, 
when  he  pecked  his  corn  in  this  or  that  par- 
ticular manner,  or  being  perhaps  already  gorged, 
refused  to  eat  at  all !  The  disasters  incurred  by 
some  commanders,  who  despised  or  neglected 
these  matters,  contributed  highly  to  rivet  the 
superstition  in  question.  Of  this  kind  was  the 
overthrow  of  Flaminius  at  the  Thrasymene  lake, 
and  of  Crassus  in  Parthia.     These  pretensions  to 


*  Genetrix  et  mater  superstitionis.  (Arnob.  contra  Gent,  vii.) 

Asylas,    a  prince   of  Etruria,  excelled  in  all  the  arts  of 
divination : 

Me  hominum  divumque  interpres  Asylas 

Cut  pecudum  fibres,  cadi  cui  siderd  parent, 

JEt  Ungues  volucrum,  et  prcesagifulminis  ignes,  (Virg.  JEn.  x.  175.) 

So  likewise  did  Aruns  in  Lucan : 

Ha'c  propter  placuit  Tuscos  de  more  vetusto 

Acciri  vates;  quorum  qui  maximus  cevo 

Aruns  incoluib  desertoe  mcenia  Lunce, 

Fubninis  edoctus  motus  venasque  calentes 

Fibrarum  et  moniius  errantis  in  dere  pernios,    (i.  584.) 
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knowledge  were,  indeed/  idle  and  ambiguous. 
Yet  when  the  very  being  of  a  nation  seems  to 
depend  upon  such  a  science  (as  was  the  case  at 
Rome)  the  people  pretending  to  have  a  consum- 
mate skill  in  this  science  may  be  declared  to 
understand  dark  sentences.  I  am  aware  that,  in 
other  nations,  recourse  was  had  to  these  arts; 
that  they  were  in  use  among  the  Chaldaeans,  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  Greeks.  According  to  Plu- 
tarch, Lycurgus  sanctified  the  Lacedaemonians 
with  divinations  and  omens,  Ion  the  Athenians, 
Deucalion  all  the  Greeks  in  general,  and  Numa 
the  Romans.  But  I  must  insist  that,  among 
the  Romans  chiefly,  matters  of  the  greatest 
moment  wholly  depended  upon  them*.  Augu- 
rial  ceremonies  were  interwoven  with  all   their 


*  Catrou,  in  his  remarks  upon  the  following  lines  in  Virgil, 

His  aliud  majus  Juturna  adjungit,  et  alto 
Dot  signum  ccelo,  quo  non  prcesentius  ullum 
Turbavit  mentes  I  tolas,         (JEn.  xii.  244—246) 

observes,  that  the  words  Italas  mentes  should  be  particularly 
noticed ;  the  Italians  paying  much  greater  attention  to  auguries 
than  any  other  nation.— Non  solamente  gli  augurii  erano  il 
Jbndamento  in  bona  parte  dell*  antica  religione  de*  gentili,  ma 
ancora  erano  quelli  che  erano  cagione  del  bene  essere  delta  republica 
Romana. 

(Machiavelli  sopra  la  prima  Deca  di  Tito  Livio,  i.  14.) 

Livy  puts  the  following  words  into  the  mouth  of  Appius 
Claudius:  Eludant  nunc  licet  religionem.  Quid  enim  interest > 
si  jmlli  non  pascentur,  si  ex  caved  tardius  exierint,  si  occinuerit 
avis  ?   Parva  sunt  hcec,  sed  parva  ista  non  contemnendo  majores 

nostri 
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proceedings.  In  the  infancy  of  the  state,  the 
destiny  of  the  two  brothers,  Romulus  and  Remus, 
was  determined  by  the  flight  of  vultures*.  It 
was  an  express  decree  of  the  senate,  that '  there 
should  be  no  deviation  whatever  from  the  direc- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Augurs.'  These  men,  in- 
deed, may  truly  be  said  to  have  governed  Rome. 
The  most  trifling  incidents  frequently,  in  times 
of  danger  f,  afforded  presages  of  futurity  to  their 
most  experienced  generals.  "  In  Italy,*  as  an 
acute  writer  observes,  «  not  only  private  super- 
stition prevailed,  but  the  most  important  steps 
of  the  state  were  over-ruled  by  the  Haruspices  and 
Augurs;  and  their  Consuls  and  Praetors  bowed 


nostri  maximum  hanc  rempubUcam  fecerunt — Haruspictnam  ego 
reipublicoe  causd  communisque  religionis  colendam  censeo. 

(Cic.  Div.  iii.) 
"  The  chief  religion  of  those  times  lay  in  the  Augurs  and 
the  Haruspices ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  prognostics  which  were 
drawn  from  the  flight  of  birds,  or  the  entrails  of  beasts.  The 
priests  and  sacrificers  persuaded  the  people,  that  in  these  they 
plainly  read  the  destinies  of  men.  This  pious  fraud  afterward 
became  one  of  the  mysteries  of  state." 

(Verioi's  Revolutions  of  Rome,  I.  &.) 

*  Romulus  non  solum  auspicato  Urhem  condidisse,  sed  etiam 
optimus  Augur  fuisse  traditur.  Deinde  Auguribus  et  reliqui  reges 
usi ;  ety  exactis  regibus,  nihil  publice  sine  auspiciis  nee  domi  nee 
militias  gerebant.    (Cic.  Div.  i.  1.) 

t  Quod  in  pace  Fors  et  Natura,  tune  Fatum  et  Ira  Dei  vocaba* 
fur.    (Tac.  Hist.  II.) 
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before  a  presage  taken  from  the  entrails  of  beasts, 
the  flight  of  birds,  and  signs  from  heaven*." 

Cicero  has  remarked,  that  the  Romans  surpas- 
sed all  other  nations  in  piety  and  religion  f*  But 
what  was  this  religion  ?  Did  it  not  principally 
consist  in  that  attention,  which  they  uniformly 
paid  to  the  occult  science  of  divination ;  to  omens, 
prodigies,  spectres,  dreams,  visions,  auguries,  and 
oracles  ?  The  procuratio  prodigiorim,  and  of  all 
events  which  were  thought  to  prognosticate  the 
displeasure  of  the  gods,  wholly  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Haruspices,  Augurs,  and  Decemviri 
Librorum.  was  often  childishly  ridiculous:  as 
when  a  Dictator  was  named  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  driving  a  nail  into  a  post,  which  the  meanest 
artist  in  the  iEmilian  school  would  have  done 
with  tenfold  dexterity ;  and  when  it's  efficacy 
was  made  to  depend  upon  the  proper  repetition 
of  the  number  three  t  and  it's  compounds.  At 
some  times,  it  was  madly  expensive:  as  when 
they  decreed  a  ver  sacrum ;  i.  e.  devoted  to  the 


*  Inquiry  into  the  Life  of  Homer,  p.  22  f. 

•fNec  numero  Hispanos,  nee  robore  GaUos,  nee  caUiditate 
PcenoSy  nee  artibus  Grcecos,  sed  pietate  ac  religione  (mines  genius 
nationesque  superavimus.     (Cic.  de  Harusp.  Eesp.) 

J  Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  Livy  :  Ejusdem 
rei  causd  Ludi  Magni  volt  ceris  trecentis  iriginta  tribus  millibus, 
trecentis  triginta  tribus,  triente,  preeterea  bubus  Jovi  trecentis. 
(Liv.  xxii.  10.) 
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altar  the  entire  offspring  of  their  flocks,  for  at 
least  a  considerable  part  of  the  year.  This  seemed 
more  likely  to  have  produced  a  general  famine. 
At  others,  it  was  inhumanly  cruel.  Thus,  upon 
the  report  of  a  prophecy,  that  '  the  Greeks  and 
the  Gauls  were  to  possess  the  city/  they  buried 
alive  a  man  and  a  woman  of  each  of  these  two 
nations  in  the  Forum  Boarium;  as  if  by  this 
barbarous  act  they  should  accomplish,  or  elude, 
the  prediction. 

Instances  of  all  these  are  to  be  found  in  various 
historians,  and  fully  prove  the  universal  eagerness 
of  the  Romans  to  extract  abstruse  meanings  from 
things  that  had  no  meaning  at  all.  They  folly 
prove  the  implicit  confidence  given  to  certain 
professional  men,  who  undertook  to  explain  the 
dark  language  in  which  (as  they  pretended)  the 
gods  required  particular  expiations,  at  once  dis- 
graceful to  the  offerers  and  to  the  beings  to 
whom  they  were  offered.  The  emperor  Constan- 
tine  himself,  after  he  had  embraced  Christianity, 
was  so  addicted  to  this  superstition,  that  l^e  di- 
rected the  Haruspices  to  be  consulted  when  a 
public  edifice  was  destroyed  by  lightning. 

Nor  less  singular  was  the  reverence,  in  which 
the  Sibylline  oracles  were  held  at  Rome.  These 
literally  enigmatical  books,  if  we  believe  Cicero*, 


*  Collide  enim,  qui  Ma  composuit,  perfecit  ut  quodcunque  ao 
tiditset  prcedicium   videretur.    (Cic.  iii.)    Fkxiloqua  el  obscura 

oracula 
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were  composed  with  such  dexterous  artifice,  that 
however  the  event  terminated,  the  prediction 
should  seem  to  be  accomplished.  The  magistrates 
(Duumviri,  afterward  Decemviri,  and  at  length 
Quindecemviri*)  to  whose  care  they  were  con- 
signed,  affected  an  extraordinary  degree  of  wis- 
dom  in  the  explication  of  themf.  In  fact,  these 
dark  oracles  were  often  accommodated  to  serve 
political  designs.  In  one  of  the  Catilinarian  ora- 
tions, we  see  the  good  use,  to  which  they  were 
applied  by  Cicero  himself.  Lentulus,  in  Sallust, 
quoted  the  same  books  to  much  worse  purpose. 
These  Sibylline  volumes  were  preserved  with  the 
most  religious  solicitude,  and  carefully  consulted 
in  times  of  danger :  nor  did  their  authority  cease 


oracula—obscuritates  et  cenigmata  somniorum  (lb.  ii.)—  Visa  tor-' 
tuosa  et  obscura.    (lb.) 

OMOXOfOjUtft 

Xg^o-fttf?,  aov)[Mi<;,  ^vay^iruq  €ip}fJL€v8<;. 

(jEschyl.  Prom.  Vinct  662.) 
*  De  Bie's  Numismata  Aurea,  Tab.  x. 

t  The  rigid  virtue  of  the  first  Brutus  has  been  mentioned. 
His  singular  humanity,  in  the  abolition  of  human  sacrifices,  was 
displayed  by  an  ingenious  explication  of  an  oracle — ut  pro  capi* 
tibus  capitibus  supplicaretur.  This  dark  sentence,  which  was 
supposed  to  direct  the  sacrifice  of  children,  was  more  mildly 
interpreted  by  Brutus:  Nam  capitibus  allii  et  papaveris  sup- 
jjficarijussit,  ut  responso  Apollinis  satisfieret  de  nomine  '  capitum,' 
rernolo  scilicet  seelere  infaustasacrificationis.  (Macrob.  Saturn.  1. 7.) 
See  the  Notes  of  Meursius  upon  this  passage. 
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before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century ;  when  the 
zeal  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  exerted  itselfj 
in  the  most  vigorous  measures,  to  extirpate  the 
superstitions  of  paganism. 

Thus,  in  whatever  sense  we  explain  the  words, 
whether  as  denoting  the  acuteness  with  which 
the  Romans  conducted  their  political  interests, 
the  sagacity  with  which  they  discovered  the  con- 
spiracies formed  against  the  state,  or  lastly,  the 
skill  which  they  pretended  to  have  in  exploring 
the  events  of  futurity,  they  may  emphatically  be 
denominated  a  people  understanding  dark  sen- 
tences. 

III.  His  power  shall  be  mighty,  but  not  by  his 
own  power. 

Dathius  has  not,  I  think,  rightly  explained 
this  passage.  Is  potentid  auctus,  nee  tamen  sud 
virtute — sed  astutid  sud  et  fraudibus,  uti  in 
sequenti  versu  dicitur. 

In  the  lively  description,  which  the  prophet 
Habakkuk*  has  given  of  the  Chaldaeans,  that  they 
were  a  bitter  and  Jmsty  nation,  marching  through 
the  breadth  of  the  land  to  possess  itie  dwelling- 
places  that  are  not  tlieirs ;  that  they  were  terrible 
and  dreadful — it  is  added,  their  judgement  and 
their  dignity  shall  proceed  of  themselves :  A  cha- 
racter, perfectly  opposite  to  that  before  us. 

The  power  of  the  Romans  was  truly  mighty, 
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but  not  by  their  own  power.  In  the  language  of 
the  Psalmist,  They  got  not  the  land  in  possession 
by  their  own  sword ;  neither  did  their  own  arm 
save  them*. 

A  learned  friend,  who  has  now  put  off  mor- 
tality, ingeniously  suggested  to  me  that  the 
words,  not  by  his  own  power,  may  he  aptly 
understood  of  the  consummate  policy  of  the 
Romans  in  using  the  resources  of  every  con- 
quered   nation    for    ulterior    conquests  f ;    thus 

*  Ps.  xliv.  4. — I  sent  the  hornet  before  you,  which  drove  them 
out  from  before  you,  even  the  two  kings  of  the  Amor  it es,  but  not 
with  thy  sword,  nor  with  thy  bow.     (Josh.  xxiv.  12.) 

tSee,  in  Rollin's  Histoire  Ancienne,  VI.  583  (4to.)  some 
excellent  reflexions  upon  the  extraordinary  policy  of  the  Romans 
in  their  conduct  toward  the  Greek  states. 

€S  The  circumstance,  which  chiefly  raised  the  Romans  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Rome,  was  their  laying  aside  their  own  customs, 
as  soon  as  they  met  with  better  among  the  people  they  con- 
quered." (Montesquieu,  on  the  Grandeur  and  Decline  of  the 
Romans,  p.  3.) — "They  made  soldiers  of  the  several  people 
they  conquered,  and  considered  the  vanquished  only  as  so 
many  instruments  of  future  triumph."  (lb.  p.  87.J — "  The 
Romans  subdued  the  whole  universe  by  the  assistance  of  the 
nations  of  Italy,  on  whom  at  different  times  they  had  be 
stowed  various  privileges."  (lb. ) — Similar  remarks  are  inter- 
spersed throughout  the  whole  work.  And  to  this  purpose  the 
testimony  of  the  best  writers  of  Rome  may  be  adduced.  Livy 
observes,  that  the  Roman  republic  was  aggrandised  by  giving 
the  freedom  of  it's  citizens  to  it's  enemies,  after  they  were  con- 
quered. Vnltis  exempLo  majorum  augere  rem  Romanam,  victos 
in  civitatem  accipiendo  ?    (VIII.  xii.  16.)     Quid  hodit  esset  im- 

penum, 
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making  the  world,  as  it  were,  the  great  id* 
strument  of  it's  own  subjection.  This  policy 
strongly  distinguished  them,  from  their  very  first 
attempts  to  subjugate  the  nations  around  them. 
The  natural-born  Romans,  even  after  the  Social 
War,  which  ended  in  the  admission  of  the  Italian 
allies  to  the  privileges  of  citizens,  were  from  their 
numbers  utterly  inadequate  to  establish  an  uni- 
versal empire ;  especially  as  they  generally  neg- 
lected  commerce  *  and  navigation  f,  the  sources, 
in  our  times,  of  political  strength.      Much  the 


perium,  nisi  salubris  providentia  victos  permiscuisset  victoribust 
(Sen.  de  Ira,  ii.  24.)  At  cmditor  noster  Romulus  iantum 
sapientid  vuluit,  ut  plerosque  populos  eodem  die  hastes,  dein  cives 
habuerit.    (Tac.  Ann.  XI.  xxiv.) 

Polybius,  having  finished  his  narrative  of  a  most  unjust 
decision  made  by  the  Roman  senate  in  favour  of  Ptolemy 
Physcon,  observes,  that  e  the  Romans  were  ever  careful  to  im- 
prove to  their  own  advantage  the  quarrels  and  disputes,  which 
arose  among  kings  and  princes ;  conducting  themselves  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  make  the  contending  parties  believe  that  they 
favoured  them,  while  they  promoted  their  own  interest,  which 
they  had  solely  in  view  in  all  their  resolutions.'  (Anc.  Univ. 
Hist.  XL  411.  N.J 

♦Taylor's  Elements  of  Civil  Law,  p.  497.  Montesquieu's 
Esprit  des  Loix,  xxi.  10. 

t  It  is  reckoned  among  the  causes,  which  raised  and  gave 
permanency  to  the  Roman  republic,  that  this  brave  people 
never  practised  commerce  nor  the  lucrative  arts.      Leaving 
these  to  slaves,  their  only  occupation  was  the  art  of  war,  awl 
this  their  only  way  to  magistracies  and  honours."    (Montesquieu.) 
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greater  part  of  their  armies,  in  their  earlier  pe- 
riods, was  furnished  by  the  Latins ;  and,  in  later 
times,  it  is  notorious  what  succours  they  drew 
from  the  nations  dependent  upon  them.  Caesar 
would  probably  never  have  conquered  Gaul, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Gauls ;  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Romans  would  have  been  less  brilliant 
in  their  first  attempts  upon  Greece,  if  they  had  not 
derived  powerful  support  from  the  confederate 
states,  who  invited  them  into  their  territories 
to  repel  the  tyranny  of  the  Macedonian  kings. 
Sicily,  Africa,  Sardinia,  and  Asia  were  all  ac- 
cessary to  their  own  subjection  :  so  were  Germany 
and  Spain,  though  subdued  with  greater  dif- 
ficulty. Even  the  Jews  contributed  not'  a  little 
to  their  final  ruin,  by  the  succour  which  the 
contending  factions  afforded  to  their  enemies, 
from  Pompey's  first  attack  unto  the  moment 
of  their  entire  subjugation.  During  the  last 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  the  citizens  within  accelerated 
it's  ruin  no  less  than  the  Roman  soldiers  without. 
And  it  is  observable,  that  Vespasian's  army  was 
strengthened  with  forces  drawn  from  various 
parts  of  the  world ;  with  auxiliary  troops  from 
Greece,  Syria,  Egypt,  Arabia,  &c.  Hence  the 
prophet  Zechariah,  foretelling  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  describes  all  nations  as  gathered  against 
her:  Behold,  the  day  of  the  Lord  cometh.  And 
thy  spoil  shall  be  divided  in  the  midst  of  thee ; 
Vol.  I.  I 
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for  I  will  gather  all  nations  against  Jerusalem 
to  battle  *. 

Thus  was  the  power  of  the  Romans  mighty, 
but  not  merely  by  their  own  power* 

IV.  He  shall  destroy  wonderfully. 

Rome  was  the  seat  of  perpetual  wars.  Mitbri- 
dates,  when  he  saw  the  Romans  eager  to  watch 
every  opportunity  of  embroiling  themselves  in 
war,  said  of  them ;  "  These  conquerors  of  man- 
kind seem  to  be  really  descendents  of  a  wol£ 
such  is  their  rapacity,  such  is  their  insatiable 
avidity."  And  Telesinus,  the  general  of  the 
Samnitesf,  long  before  the  reign  of  Mithridates 
entertained  of  them  the  same  unfavourable  opinion, 
when  he  called  them  *  wolves,  the  despoilers  of 
the  liberties  of  Italy :'  "  Raptores  Italioe  lupos  \.n 
By  Galgacus,  our  illustrious  countryman,  they 
are  described  as  *  plunderers  and  pirates'  ||. 

Lactantius,  in  a  fine  vein  of  satire,  has  ridiculed 
their  absurdity  in  enrolling  among  the  gods  their 
fortunate  commanders,  who  founded  their  only 
claim  to  immortality  on  their  success  in  pillaging 


*xiv.  1,  2, 

t  This  brave  man,  ready  to  fall  upon  Rome  with  his  army, 
said;  "We  must  cut  down  the  forest,  where  those  ravenous 
wolves  take  shelter.  Let  fire  and  sword  destroy  all :  spare 
nothing.  Mankind  can  never  be  free,  as  long  as  any  Romans 
remain  alive."     (Vertot's  Revolutions  of  Rome,  II.  ISO. J 

J  Veil  Paterc.  I.  ii.  27.  ||  Tac.  Vit.  Agric.  SO. 
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provinces,  laying  waste  cities,  destroying  armies^ 
and  enslaving  nations:  Videlicet  quo  plures 
homines  qfflixerint,  spoliaverint,  occiderint,  ed 
se  nobiliores  et  clariores  putant  *. — Qui  infinita 
hominum  millia  trucidaverit,  cruore  campos  in- 
undaverit,  flumina  infecerit,  non  modd  in  templum, 
sed  etiam  in  coelum  admittitur  f . 

In  foreign  wars,  they  were  not  sparing  of  the 
blood  of  their  enemies.^.  Their  cruelty  excites 
our  indignation.  According  to  Polybius,  when 
they  took  a  city  by  storm,  they  massacred  all 
the  inhabitants  without  regard  to  age,  sex,  or 
condition ;  exercising  their  resentment  even 
against  dogs  and  other  animals  ||.  The  law, 
which  permitted  a  triumph,  was  singularly  cruel : 
Lege  cautum  est  ne  quis  triumpharet,  nisi  qui 
quinque  millia  und  acie  cecidisset§.  But  the 
effusion  of  blood  in  their  civil  commotions,  when 


*Div.  Inst  18.  +Ib. 

J  Can  we  observe  without  shuddering  the  cool  indifference,  with 
which  Caesar,  in  his  '  Commentaries  of  the  Gallic  war/  relates 
his  murther  of  all  the  Senators  of  the  Veneti  who  had  yielded 
to  his  mercy,  and  the  destruction  of  40,000  persons  by  his 
soldiers  ? 

||  IIoXXaxK  itieiv  €riy,  cy  icuq  tuv  'Fujs&iuv  xaTaX^^c*  ray  vqmoqv, 
ftowfe  xa*  to>v  aKhuv  $»«*  f^Xf]  7r«paK€xe/x/-wva.     (x.) 

§  Val.  Max.  II.  viii.  i» 

IS 
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eagle  advanced  against  eagle*,  the  dreadful  car- 
nage which  followed  their  odious  proscriptions, 
the  savage  slaughter  of  their  noblest  and  most 
virtuous  citizens — the  bare  mention  of  these 
particulars  inspires  no  other  sentiments  than 
those  of  horror  and  aversion.  It  will  be  difficult 
to  commend  their  humanity  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  if  we  consider  the  number  of  capital 
punishments,  which  are  sanctioned  by  the  laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables.  Many  of  their  statutes 
indeed  may  be  said,  like  those  of  Dracof,  to 
have  been  written  in  blood.  What  could  be  more 
inhuman  than  the  practice  of  destroying  such 
children,  as  were  born  with  any  deformity? 
Pater  insignem  ad  defbrmitatem  puerum  dtp 
necato.  By  the  Silanian  decree  of  the  senate, 
the  assassination  of  a  master  in  his  own  house 
subjected  all  the  slaves  under  it's  roof  to  the  . 
punishment  of  death.  We  have  an  example  of 
,the  case  in  Tacitus  J.  Another  equally  rigcfrous 
law  nullifies  the  evidence  of  a  slave,  except  he 
persisted  in  it  on  the  rack.  But  I  forbear  to 
add  farther  instances.  That  this  feature  of  <fe- 
stroying  wonderfully,  therefore,  characterises  the 


*  Heu  !  quantum  potuit  terras  pelagique  parari 
Hoc  quern  civiles  hauserunt  sanguine  dextrce  ! 

(Lucan.  i.  14.) 

t  Gibbon,  VIII.  90.  J  Annal.  xiv.  43. 
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Romans,  is  a  proposition  which  cannot  be  contro- 
verted. 

V.  Shall  prosper. 

Orbem  jam  iolum  victor  Romanus  habefyat, 
Qud  mare,  qud.  terrce,  qua  stdus  currit  utrumque, 
Nee  satiatus  erat  *. 

The  treaties,  which  the  Romans  made  with 
foreign  nations,  were  usually  introduced  with 
these  words — Quod  bonum9  faustum,  felixque  sit 
populo  Romano!  And  what  nation  was  ever 
so  successful  ?  Even  their  temporary  disappoint- 
ments and  defeats  inspired  them  with  fresh  vigour. 
Like  the  hydra  of  fabulous  antiquity,  they  con- 
tinually recovered  their  strength  after  the  most 
violent  attacks  upon  it;  and,  though  for  a  short 
time  sunk  in  calamity,  exerted  their  prowess 
with  redoubled  efforts.  They  seem  to  have 
been  thoroughly  sensible  of  their  own  good 
fortune  f .  It  may  be  added,  that  this  good  for- 
tune principally  attended  them  in  their  eastern 
conquests.  They  were  engaged  nearly  five  hun- 
dred years  in  accomplishing  the    reduction    of 


*  Petron.  Arb. 

t  Hence  we  meet  with  the  following  inscriptions  upon  their 
coins: — Felicitas  Imperii;  Felicitas  Orbis;  Felicitas 
Populi  Romani;  Felicitas  Publica  ;  Felicitas  Perpetua; 
Roma  Felix  ;  Roma  Victrix  ;  Roma  JEterna  ;  jEtebnitatx 
Imperii,  &c.  && 
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Italy ;  while  the  conquest  of  all  the  nations 
around  the  Mediterranean  did  not  cost  them 
above  half  that  time ! 

Plutarch  has  written  an  entire  treatise  upon  the 
*  Fortune  of  the  Romans/  In  this  treatise,  Virtue 
and  Fortune  are  said  to  have  contended,  to  which 
of  them  the  power  of  the  Romans  should  be 
attributed :  and  the  dispute  is  decided  in  favour 
of  the  latter.  Fortune,  according  to  his  represen- 
tation, having  abandoned  the  Persians  and  Assy- 
rians, flew  swiftly  into  Macedonia.  She  after- 
ward changed  her  course,  traversed  Syria  and 
Egypt,  and  thence  visited  Carthage;  when  at 
length  quitting  Africa,  she  came  into  Italy, 
crossed  the  Tiber,  and  advanced  to  the  Palatine 
Hill.  There  she  Iaicl  aside  her  wings,  put  off  her 
sandals,  and  threw  away  her  globe,  as  if  resolved 
to  fix  her  habitation  at  that  place.  The  kings  of 
Rome,  who  succeeded  Numa,  admired  and  revered 
her  as  the  chief  guardian  and  protectress  of  their 

City ;    o>c  TrpcoTOTToAiv  xau   re^V/vr/V  x<xt   <p£peiro}iv  T19C 
'Peopjc. 

The  first  temple  erected  to  Virtue  was  the 
work  of  Scipio  Numantinus ;  while  many  splen- 
did edifices  were  consecrated  to  Fortune,  in 
the  most  early  periods  of  the  state.  Several 
Roman  coins,  now  extant,  have  on  the  reverse 
the  figure  of  Fortune  seated,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion— Fortune  manenti.  See  a  fine  passage, 
in    the    treatise  of   Plutarch   above-quoted,   on 
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the  Genius  of  the  Romans:    eO  'P*>fxata>v  /*rya<; 

VI.  Shall  practise. 

Shall  perform  great  exploits.  The  splendid 
actions  of  the  Romans  have  commanded  the  ad- 
miration of  all  ages.  So  long  as  the  volume  of 
history  is  read,  they  will  he  viewed  with  aston- 
ishment. By  a  felicity  peculiar  to  themselves, 
they  are  the  only  people  recorded,  in  whom  the 
odium  of  their  cruelties  is  extinguished  by  the 
brilliance  of  their  achievements. 

Another  explication  has  been  suggested ;  upon 
which,  however,  we  do  not  lay  much  stress. 
When  it  is  predicated  of  this  nation,  that  it  shall 
'perform  great  works,'  the  expression  may  be 
regarded,  as  denoting  a  nation  abounding  with  il- 
lustrious monuments  of  art :  literally,  shall  labour, 
shall  work.  In  this  sense  the  word  nw  is  used 
Ruth,ii.9>  Nehem.  iv.  17,  Hag.  ii.4 ;  irowrtc,  JjXX. 
and  Theodot.  f  If  this  interpretation  be  admitted, 
it  aptly  quadrates  with  the  character  of  the 
Romans,  who  certainly  were  distinguished  by  the' 


*  Plutarch.  Op.  II.  324. 

+  ntttt— propria  elaboravit  quid,  incumbendo-in  Mud  iota  vi  turn 
aninri  turn  corporis.  Robertson.— This  word  is  used  in  a  variety 
of  senses,  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  sometimes  taken  in  a  religious 
sense,  like  the  word  facere.  Thus  it  may  be  interpreted  in 
Daniel  xi.  39,  according  to  Mr.  Mede,  He  shall  do ;  i.  e.  reli- 
gious service,  to  the  images  of  saints  together  with  Christ. 

The 
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variety  and  magnificence  of  their  works;  works, 
that  even  to  this  day  render  Rome  equally  the 
delight  and  the  wonder  of  travellers.  Their  tern* 
pies,  their  amphitheatres,  their  forums,  their 
arches,  their  naval  trophies  (colvmnoe  rostrate), 
their  aqueducts,  their  roads,  their  porticos,  their 
statues,  their  sepulchres,  the  prison  built  by 
Tullus  Hostilius  and  enlarged  by  Ancus  M artius*, 
the  colisaeum,  the  baths  of  Dioclesian,  Caracalla, 
and  Antoninus,  the  septizonium  of  Severus,  and 
the  superb  pillar  of  Trajan — all  these,  and  many 
others  of  a  similar  character,  exhibited  the  most 
astonishing  proofs  of  national  industry  and  taste. 

VII.  And  shall  destroy  the  mighty  and  the  holy 
people. 

And  thus  fulfil  the  direful  imprecation  of  the 
Jews,  when  they  urged  Pontius  Pilate  to  hasten 


The  words  timu,  evomfrtv,  fecit,  are  generally  used  by  artists, 
to  specify  the  execution  of  their  works.  Thus,  On^cna;  e«o»€«  is 
an  inscription  in  Leo  Agostino,  PI.  ii.  No.  10. — The  passage  in 

^Horace, 

imvicti  membra  Glyconis, 

was  inexplicable,  till  the  words  vkoki  rXwww  were  discovered 
upon  a  statue  of  Hercules  still  extant.—- Praxiteles  fecit 
pubcrem  Apollinem.  Plin.  xxxiv.  8.—Alcamenes  fecit  marmorta. 
'Id.  ib. — And  frequent  are  the  following  ancient  inscrip- 
tions : — F.  L.  P.  S.  fecit  lubentissime,  &c. ;  F.  L.  M.  fecit  libens 
meritd. 

*  It  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome,  and  is  called  c  U  Carcere 
Mamertino/     See  Descrizzione  di  Roma  Antica,  1697. 
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the  death  of  Jesus  Christ:    His  blood  be  on  w, 
and  on  our  children0 ! 

VIII.  And  through  his  policy,  also,  he  shalt 
cause  craft  to  prosper  in  his  hand. 

E  per  lo  suo  sewno  (sc.  astutia,  ed  arti)  lafraude 
prosperera  in  man  sua\.  The  word,  which  in 
our  English  version  is  rendered  '  craft,'  is  always 
to  be  understood  in  a  bad  sense,  and  implies 
every  species  of  fraud  and  injustice.  In  the 
republic  of  Rome,  frequent  jealousies  subsisted 
between  the  Patricians  and  the  Plebeians.  The 
latter  beheld  with  an  invidious  eye  the  pride, 
and  affluence,  and  luxury  of  the  former.  The 
severities  exercised  against  debtors,  and  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Agrarian  Law,  were  sources  of 
continual  embarrassments.  To  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  the  multitude,  what  deceptions  were  not 
practised!  False  rumours  were  dispersed,  in 
order  to  repress  the  rage  of  sedition,  and  to  soften 
the  clamours  of  resentment.  Recourse  was  fre- 
quently had  to  that  weak  and  wicked  policy, 
which  delights  in  simulation  and  dissimulation; 


*  Matt  xxvii.  25.  If  the  reader  Lb  desirous  of  seeing  a  com- 
plete illustration  of  this  and  other  prophecies  relative  to  the 
destruction  of  the  mighty  and  the  holy  people  by  the  Romans, 
let  him  peruse  Archbishop  Newcome's  *  Observations  on  our 
Lord's  Conduct  as  a  divine  Instructor.' 

t  Diodati. 
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which  scruples  not  to  infringe  solemn  engage- 
ments, and  which  greedily  embraces  every 
temporary  expedient,  attentive  only  to  the  ex- 
igencies, and  dangers  of  the  present  moment 
The  secession  of  the  people  to  the  Sacred  Moun- 
tain originated  from  the  violation  of  the  promises 
made  to  them  by  the  senate.  In  general,  these 
artifices  were  not  unsuccessful :  the  fortune  of  the 
Great  City  prevailed;  internal  peace  and  quiet 
were  established ;  and  the  parade  of  victories  and 
triumphs  dazzled  the  eyes,  and  silenced  the  com 
plaints  of  the  oppressed  and  deluded  people  * 

It  can  scarcely  indeed  admit  a  doubt,  that  this 
strong  lineament,  of  causing  craft  (or  fraud) 
to  prosper,  peculiarly  belongs  to  the  character 
of  the  Romans,  if  we  consider  those  scenes  of 
injustice,  which  were  exhibited  by  them  toward 
the  conquered  nations. 

When  Rome  once  extended  her  empire  be- 
yond Italy,  the  states  in  subjection  to  her  were 
no  longer  governed  with  equity  and  mildness. 
Her  distant  provinces  were  administered  by  Prae- 
tors and  Proconsuls,  who,  being  entrusted  at  once 
with  the  legislative,  judiciary,  and  executive 
powers,   became  absolute  despots.      Hence,   ac- 


*  Of  the  insincerity,  artifice,  and  injustice  of  the  Patricians, 
in  their  conduct  toward  the  Plebeians,  see  Hooke's  Roman 
History  passim;  Anc.  Univ.  Hist.  XI.  296,  428,— xii.  74,  404  ; 
Montague's  Reflexions  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Ancient 
Republics,  p.  260,  26l ;  and  Cic.  tie  Off.  1,  2. 
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cording  to  aa  observation  of  Montesquieu,  while 
liberty  flourished  at  the  centre,  tyranny  was  at 
the  extreme  parts.  After  the  conquest  of  Ma- 
cedonia*,  that  sera  in  which  the  Little  Horn 
was  to  arise,  the  Romans  enjoyed  an  immunity 
from  taxes.  The  public  revenues  flowed  from 
the  provinces.  The  Knights,  the  farmers  of  these 
revenues,  quickly  became  infamous  for  the  most 
atrocious  extortions.  "  All  Asia,"  said  Mithra- 
dates,  "expects  me  as  it's  deliverer;  so  great  is  the 
hatred  which  the  rapacity  of  the  Proconsuls,  the 
confiscations  made  by  the  officers  of  the  revenue, 
and  the  quirks  and  cavils  of  judicial  proceedings 
have  excited  against  the  Romans  f." 

The  depredations  of  the  provincial  governors 
committed  in  Achaia,  Lycia,  Pisidia,  Phrygia, 
Cilicia,  and  the  islands  of  the  iEgean  sea,  ren- 
dered the  Roman  name  justly  odious  through- 
out the  East  $.    Houses,  cities,  and  temples  were 


*  Macedonia  was  not  made  a  Roman  province  until  many 
years  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus  by  Paulus  iEmilius.  "  It's 
reduction  was  a  remarkable  sera  in  the  history  of  Rome. 
Before  this  date,  Roman  citizens  had  been  treated  as 
subjects,  and  permitted  themselves  to  be  taxed:  but  upon 
this  event,  they  assumed  more  entirely  the  character  of 
sovereigns ;  and,  having  a  treasury  replenished  with  the  spoils 
of  that  kingdom,  exempted  themselves  from  their  former 
burthen  of  taxes."     (Ferguson's  History  of  Rome,  I.  247  J 

t  Justin,  xxxviii. 

X  It  was  a  proverbial  expression,  .    . 

n«y]c$  TcXwai  iravreq  actv  dpvayes. 

Corruption 
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pillaged:  the  inhabitants  were  stripped  of  their 
wealth,    of   the  most  exquisite  works  of  art: 
their  gold  and  silver  vases  of  inestimable  value, 
their    statues,    their   household-gods,   nay,    the 
very  monuments  of  the  dead  were  not  spared. 
At  one  single  time,  five  hundred  statues  were 
brought  to  Rome  from  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi.     Can  we  read  the  orations  of  Cicero 
against  Verres,  without  expressing  the  utmost 
detestation  of  his  conduct?    The  satirist,  with 
that   noble  ardor  which   ever  animates  him   in 
the  cause  of  virtue,  displays  an  earnest  indigna- 
tion against  these  disgraceful  magistrates,  and 
their  train  of  voracious  dependents  *      If  fraud 
and  rapine  ever  reigned  upon  the  earth,  if  they 
ever  were  made  to  prosper,  it  was  surely  under 
the  auspices  of  such  men  as  Verres  and  Dolabellaf . 


Corruption  soon  spread  itself  through  all  degrees  in  the 
state.  Complaints  of  'peculation  became  general :  the  laws 
lost  their  force ;  and  justice  was  publicly  sold  in  the  tribunals. 

A  Proqusestor,  A.  U.  C.  627,  vindicating  his  conduct  before 
the  people,  thus  addressed  them ;  *  The  purse,  which  I  have 
carried  full  to  ihe  province,  I  have  brought  empty  back: 
others  empty  the  wine-casks  which  they  carry  from  Italy, 
and  bring  them  from  the  provinces  replenished  with  silver 
and  gold.'    A.  Gell.  xv.  21. 

*  Juv.  Sat.  viii. 

t  Of  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  Romans,  see  several 
remarkable  instances  enumerated  in  Lord  Kaimes'  '  Sketches 
of  Man/  L  pp.  155,  249,  255,  29& 
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The  remark  of  Cicero  is  abundantly  confirmed 
by  history :  Lvgent  omnes  pqpuM,  regna  denique 
Jam  de  nostris  cupiditatibus  ac  iwjuriis  eocpos- 
tulant.  Locus  intra  Oceanum  nullus  est  neque 
tarn  hnginqwus  neque  tarn  reconditus,  qud  nan 
per  hcec  tempora  nostrorvm  hominum  libido  inu 
quitasque  pervaserit*.  It  has  been  observed 
of  the  Romans,  that  they  were  *  a  people,  who 
while  they  were  poor  robbed  mankind,  and  as 
soon  as  they  became  rich,  robbed  one  another.' 

IX.  He  shall  magnify  himself  in  his  hearty.  . 

This  expression  is  strictly  applicable  to  the 
conduct  of  Rome,  after  a  successful  war.  Flushed 
with  victory,  her  commanders  saw  their  am- 
bitious hopes  terminated  in  the  magnificence 
of  a  triumph.  Their  insolence  upon  these  oc- 
casions was  so  much  dreaded,  that  the  wretched 
captive  frequently  preferred  a  voluntary  death  to 
the  humiliation  of  being  led  in  chains  to  adorn  the 
procession  of  the  conqueror.  Of  this  we  have  in- 
stances in  Annibal,  in  Mithridates,  and  in  Cleo- 
patra. Floras  bestows  upon  the  Romans  an 
encomium,  to  which  they  are  by  no  means  en- 
titled: Nunquam  enim  populus  Romanus  hos- 
tibus  domitis  victoriam  suam  eocprobravit.  We 
have  a  strong  proof  of  the  contrary,  in  the  person 


*  Lib.  V.  in  Verr.  t  See  1  Mace  viil  13. 
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of  one  of  their  first  characters ;  concerning  whom 
the  historian  writes,  that  he  '  indulged  himself 
in  the   virulent  abuse  of   his   most   illustrious 
captives  V    Can  we  read  Plutarch's  description 
of   the  triumph    of  Paulus   JEmilius,    without 
commiserating  on  one  hand  the    condition    oi 
a  once-powerful  monarch,  reduced  to  the  low- 
est ebb  of  disgrace,   and    condemning .  on    the 
other  the  cruel  arrogance  of  the  victor  ?   Juvenal 
has  severely  censured  the  vain  ostentation  of  the 
Roman  herbf;  enthroned  in  his  triumphal  car, 
gorgeously  robed,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  thus 
literally  magnifying  himself  in  his  heart    "  Rome," 
says  a  lively  writer,  "  had  nothing  more  mag- 
nificent and  majestic  than  this  pompous  ceremony. 
But  the  sight  of  captives,  the  mournful  objects 
of  compassion,  if  these  victors  had  been  capable 
of  any,  obscured  and  effaced  all  it's  lustre.    What 
inhuman  pleasure !  what  barbarous  joy  J !" 

The  epithets  bestowed  on  the  city  of  Rome, 
upon  ancient  coins  and  medals,  imply  much  pride 
and  presumption  §. 


*  In  spkwUdissimum  qttemque  captivum   mm    sine  verborum 
contumelid  sasviiL    (Suet.  Aug.  xiii.) 

t  Sat  x.  34. 

\  Rollin's  History  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Ancient?, 
II.  36.     See,  also,  Fitzosborne's  Letters,  p.  10,  &c. 

§  Nor  has  modern  Rome  been  deficient  in  this  respect :   In 
Vrbis  JEternas  ornamentum  erexit  Innocentius  X  Pont.  Max*  Spc* 
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.  Arrogant  titles,  likewise,  were  conferred  upon 
her  emperors :  JDivo  Julio  * — JEtemo  Principi 
Ubiqtie  Verier undo  Semper  Aug. — Felici  In- 
victo — Invictus  et  Perpetuus  Semper  Aug. — 
Rerum  Humanarum  Optimo  Principi — Restitutor 
Mundi — Totius  Orbis  Domino  f  Triumphanti— 
Suites  Generis  Humani. 

Indeed  their  poets,  their  orators,  and  their 
historians  seldom  omit  an  opportunity  of  exult- 
ing in  her  universal  empire : 

Excudent  alii  spirantia  mollius  ctra; 

Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento. 

(Virg.  JEn.  VI.  848,  &c.) 

Homes  principis  urbhtm.  (Hor.  Od.  III.  iii.  18.) 

» 

Claudian  thus  speaks  of  her ; 

Qua*  nihil  in  terris  complectitur  altius  cether, 
Armorum  legumque  parens,  qucejundit  in  omnes 
Imperium. 

And  Martial ; 

Terrarum  dea  gentiumque  Roma, 
Cut  par  est  nihil,  et  nihil  secundum. 

Her  citizens,  professedly,  held  themselves  equal 
to  kings  and  princes.     They  confounded  their 

*  Seneca,  in  his  AttokoXoxwWk,  has  severely  censured  the 
apotheosis*  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

tThe  word  'Dominus'  implies  the  absolute  authority  of 
a  despot  over  his  slaves.  Horace  calls  the  Romans  '  Terrarum 
Dominos,'  Od.  I.  i.  6.;  and  Virgil, 

Romanes  rerum  dominos  gentemque  togatam.    (Mn.  i.  282.) 
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dominion  with  the  extent  4f  the  gldbe  of  the 
earth.  *  Pride  was,  as  it  were,  the  plant  most 
natural  to  that  soil,  which  was  enriched  and 
watered  with  the  spoils  of  great  part  of  the 

world  *." 

Cicero  speaks  of  her  in  all  the  language  of 
panegyric  f:  Roma  domw  virtutis,  imperii;  dig* 
nitatis,  domicilium  gtorice,  lux  orbis  tcrrarum. 
That  is,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Addison, 

The  mistress  of  the  world,  the  seat  of  empire, 
The  nurse  of  heroes,  the  delight  of  gods. 

And  by  one  of  her  own  historians  she  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  city  destined  for  the  habitation 
of  men  and  gods ;  destinata  hominum  ac  deorum 
domicilio  civita$$.  To  the  same  purport  Eu- 
menes,  king  of  Pergamus,  when  he  addressed  the 
Romans,  artfully  soothed  them  by  placing  them 
upon  a  level  with  the  divinities:  Causam  ve- 
niendi  sibi  Romam  Jiiisse,  prceter  cupiditatem 
visendi  deos  hominesque,  quorum  benefieio  in  ed 
Jbrtund  esset,  fyc.  §" 


*  Bishop  Pearce's  Sermons,  IV.  26. 

t  The  splendor  of  Rome,  the  pomp  and  solemnity  of  her 
religious  institutions,  her  pontiffs,  her  vestals,  her  temples-— 
these,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  her  poets,  were  to  be  immortal 
See  Virg.  JEn.  ix.  448 ;  and  Hor.  Od.  III.  xxx.  8—10.  Both  Ovid 
and  Lucan  call  Rome  the  seat  of  the  gods,  Deum  seeks. 

JFlor.i.  IS.  §Liv.xlii.  11. 
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X.  And  by  peace  shall  destroy  many. 

Or,  rather,  '  in  peace  shall  destroy  many^ 
nVron.  Mr.  Faber  translates  the  passage:  'He 
shall  destroy  many,  while  in  a  state  of  negligent 
security.'  This  peculiarity,  erf  defeating  an  enemy 
when  unprepared  for  resistance  (he  observes)  is 
remarkably  exemplified  in  the  whole  progress 
of  the  Saracenic  arms.  But  a  very  slight  know-* 
ledge  of  the  history  of  the  wars  in  ancient  and 
modern  times  will  sufficiently  evince,  that  great 
generals  in  all  ages  and  nations  have  not  un- 
frequently  gained  their  most  signal  victories  by 
an  unexpected  attack ;  so  that  this  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  peculiar  to  any  military  character. 

Even  m  the  times  of  tranquillity,  he  shall 
delight  in  scenes  of  daughter.  Is  not  this 
strictly  applicable  to  the  relentless  spirit,  which 
impelled  the  Roman  emperors  to  acts  of  the 
greatest  cruelty  against  the  first  Christians  *  ? 

I  beg  leave  to  hint  another  explication.  The 
character  of  a  people  may  be  discovered  from 
remarking  the  diversions,  to  which  they  are 
principally  attached.  The  Athenians,  when  they 
listened  with  rapture  to  the  noble  compositions 
of  Menander  and  Aristophanes,  of  Sophocles 
and  Euripides,  clearly  displayed  their  refined 
taste  for  polite  literature.      What,    then,  shall 


*  It  was  the  common  cry  at  Rome,   "  Christianas  ad  'kones— 
Christianas  ad  beiUas." 

VOL.  I.  K 
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we  say  of  the  Romans  *  ?  When  we  consider 
the  entertainments  to  which  they  devoted  them- 
selves, we  must  pronounce  them  a  people  es- 
tranged from  the  sentiments  of  humanity,  in 
peace  destroying  many.  What  can  fix  them 
in  a  more  unpleasing  point  of  view,  than  the 
shows  of  their  gladiators?  Even  in  the  most 
flourishing  and  polished  periods  of  their  state, 
they  left  their  theatres,  to  become  spectators  of 
those  sanguinary  combats.  Nor  has  a  single 
writer  among  them  intimated  his  disapprobation 
of  such  a  conduct,  except  Seneca  the  philosopher. 
These  inhuman  spectacles  were  introduced  even 
into  their  convivial  entertainments ;  and  the  un- 
happy men,  who  then  combated  with  each  other, 
were  hence  denominated  '  Cubicularii,9  and  '  Om- 
vivalesf.  The  feasts  of  the  Lapithse  were  not 
more  barbarous.  The  very  women  appeared  on 
the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre,  as  gladiators  ! 


*See  the  contrast  between  the  merciful  disposition  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  ferocity  of  the  Romans,  in  Winckelmann's 
€  Histoire  de  VArt  chez  les  Ancients/  III.  6 — 8.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  from  Etruria  the  Romans  derived  not  only  their  rites 
of  augury  and  divination,  but  also  their  attachment  to  the 
sanguinary  combats  of  the  amphitheatre ;  those  combats,  from 
i?hich  the  more  civilised  Greeks  had  a  fixed  aversion, 

+  Qjuin  eliam  exhilarare  viris  convivia  ccede 
Mos  dim,  el  miscere  epulis  speotatula  dira,     (Sil.  Ital.) 

See  Lactantius,  vi.  20. 

Butcher'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday!     (Ckilde  Harold,  iv.J 
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Hot  inler  fremitus  nocosque  hxus 
Spatiandi  levis  effugit  voluptas  ; 
Stat  sexus  rudis,  insciusque  Jerri, 
Et  pugnas  capit  improbus  virtles. 
Qredas  ad  Tandin,ferumque  Phasin, 
Tkermodontiacas  calere  turmas. 

(Stat,  Silv.  I.  vL  56.) 

So  long  as  It  was  one  of  the  privileges  of  the 
vestal  virgins  to  be  present  at  these  murthers,  a 
conspicuous  place  was  allotted  to  them  in  the 
theatre.  We  read  of  a  thousand  gladiators  fight- 
ing together  at  one  time.  The  strange  fondness 
of  Augustus  for  these  exhibitions  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  language  in  which  Mecasnas  ad- 
dressed him,  when  seeing  him  savagely  delighted 
with  the  effusion  of  human  blood,  he  dragged 
him  as  it  were  with  violence  out  of  the  amphi- 
theatre :    "  Tandem  abeas,  O  camifex*."    Even 


*  One  Menius  is  said,  by  Asconius  Psedianus,  to  have  sold  his 
house  upon  this  condition — that  a  pillar  should  be  reserved  for 
the  erection  of  a  balcony,  whence  he  and  his  posterity  might 
view  the  combats  of  the  gladiators !  Menius,  cum  domum  suam 
venderet  Catoni  et  Flacco  censor ibus,  ut  ibi  basilica  cedificaretur, 
exceperat  jus  sibi  unius  columnce,  super  quatn  tectum  prqpiceret  ex 
provolantibus  tabulatis,  unde  ipse  et  posteri  ejus  spectare  munus 
gladiatorium  possent. 

The  equestrian  order,  we  are  told  by  Horace,  preferred 
the  gambols  of  a  bear,  or  the  feats  of  a  boxer,  to  the  genuine 
beauties  of  the  drama : 


-Media  inter  carmina  poscunt 


Aut  ursum  aut  pugilem.  (Ep.  II.  i.  186.) 

K2 
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the  humane  Trajan  is  said  to  have  entertained 
the  Romans  with  this  diversion  during  a  period 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  days  succes- 
sively; when  the  aggregate  number  of  combatants, 
engaged  upon  the  occasion,  amounted  to  not  less 
than  ten  thousand  men  !  The  wretchedness  of  the 
life  of  a  gladiator,  continually  exposed  to  the 
caprice  of  a  Roman  populace,  was  proverbial— 

Let  us  figure  to  ourselves  an  assembly  of  gown- 
ed citizens,  convened  for  the  purpose  of  viewing 
these  spectacles  of  hideous  carnage.  The  signal 
for  representation  is  thrown  out ;  the  dreadful 
contest  begins : 

O  what  are  these. 

Death's  ministers,  not  men,  who  thus  deal  desth 
Inhumanly  to  man,  and  multiply 
Ten-thousand-fold  the  sin  of  him  who  slew 
His  brother !  for  of  whom  such  massacre 
Make  they,  but  of  their  brethren,  men  of  men*  ? 

A  people,  delighting  to  behold  such  scenes  of 
horror,  may  be  justly  deemed  in  peace  to  destroy 
many\. — The  language  used,  in  the  edict  pub- 
lished  for  the  suppression  of  these  giadi&torial 


*  P.  L.  xi.  675. 

+  From  such  sanguinary  diversions  the  gentle  disposition  ef 
Virgil  was,  probably,  abhorrent  In  his  description  of  the 
funeral  rites  of  Anchises,  he  has  omitted  to  introduce  the 
munera  gladiatoria;  which,  however,  in  his  time  were  gene- 
rally exhibited  in  honour  of  the  dead.    May  we  not  hence  infer 

his  disapprobation  of  them  ? 

The 


us 

shows,  is  very  remarkable:  Omenta  spectactda 
in  otio  dviH  et  domesticd  quiete*  non  plaeenL 
Quaproptir,  quia  ommnd  gladiatores  e*$e  pro* 
fiibemus,  eos  qui  forti  delictorum  causd  hone  con- 
ditionem  atque  sententiam  mereri  consueverxmt 
metaUo  magls  fades  inservire,  ut  sine  sangtrin* 
scelerum  stuyrumpomas  agnoscantf. 

Nor  did  their  other  diversions  discover  marks 
of  a  milder,  or  more  merciful,  temper.  Scipio 
Africanus,  desirous  of  paying  an  extraordinary 
honour  to  the  gods,  celebrated  games,  in  which 
his  soldiers  were  amused  with  seeing  deserters 
torn  in  pieces  by  wild  beasts  J. 


The  author  of  '  Reflexions  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  Ancient 
Republics'  remarks,  that  the  bloody  and  frequent  shows  of  the 
gladiators  fix  an  indelible  blot  upon  the  character  of  a  brave 
people.  He  adds ;  "  Nor  do  I  in  the  least  doubt  but  that  savage 
ferocity,  which  the  Romans  were  so  guilty  of  in  war,  was  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  those  barbarous  spectacles,  where 
wounds  and  murther  in  -cold  blood  made  the  most  agreeable 
part  -of  the  entertainment."  (See  Du  Bos'  Reflexions  Critiques, 
i.  14;  Ferguson's  History  of  Rome,  i.  148;  and  Memoirs  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  i.  148.) 

*  The  words,  in  otio  civUi  et  domesticd  guide,  are  almost  * 
literal  translation  of  the  expression  mWn,  in  Daniel. 

t  Cod.  Theod.  xv.  12, 

%  "  Sylla  is  said  to  have  let  loose  in  the  circus  a  hundred 
maned  or  male  lions,  and  to  have  exhibited  them  fighting  with 
the  Mauritania^  horsemen.  Such  was  the  price,  which  candi- 
dates  for  preferment  at  Rome  were  obliged  to  pay  for  public 
fipvour."     (Ferguson,  ib.  i.  433.,/ 
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Petronius  has  enlarged  upon  the  strange  folly 
of  the  Romans,  in  causing  tigers  and  other  fero- 
cious animals  to  be  brought  from  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  world,  with  no  other  view  than  to 
wage  war  with  the  human  species  in  a  national 
circus! 

Ecce  alice  clades,  et  lessee  vulnera  pacts  : 

Queeritur  in  silvis  Mauri  Jera  ;  et  uliimus  Ammon 

Afrorum  excutitur,  ne  desit  bellua  dente 

Ad  movies  pretiosa  suas.    Premit  advena  classes 

Tigris,  et  auratd  gradiens  vectatur  in  aula, 

Vt  bibat  humanum  populo  plaudente  cruorem. 

And  a  writer  of  the  fifth  century  has  thus 
characterised  their  amusements  :  '  To  view  with 
the  most  lively  transports  of  joy  the  miserable 
deaths  of  their  fellow-creatures,  to  view  wild 
beasts  gorging  themselves  with  human  flesh — 
this  is  their  supreme  pleasure  in  the  public  spec- 
tacles. To  procure  this  diversion,  the  whole 
globe  is  ransacked,  remote  places  are  visited,  de- 
serts  and  pathless  woods  are  traversed ;  in  short, 
to  accomplish  the  savage  havock  of  our  own 
species,  not  the  most  concealed  or  secret  part  of 
nature  is  left  unexplored*.' 

I  conclude  these  observations  with  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  Lipsius: — "  Credo,  imd  scio, 

*  Suetonius  has  noticed  the  following  act  of  cruelty  in  Au- 
gustus : — Scribunt  quidam  Irecentos  ex  dedititiis  electos,  utriusque 
crdinis,  ad  aram  dim  Julio  extructam  idibus  MartHs  hostiarum 
more  mactates,    (Aug.  xv.) 
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nullum  beUum  tantam  cladem  vastitatemque  gentri 
humano  intulisse,  quam  hos  ad  voluptatem  ludos* 
Menthr,  si  rum  unus  aliquis  mensis  Europce  stetit 
vicenis  capitum  mUlibus,  aut  trecenis*" 

XL  He  shall  stand  up  against  the  Prince  of 
princes. 

That  is,  *  shall  become  the  judge  of  the  Prince 
of  princes' :  my%  stabit-f.  This  word  is  probably 
used  here,  as  in  other  passages  of  scripture,  in 
a  forensic  sensed;  a;nd  thus  vividly  expresses 
the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  Roman  judge 
against  Jesus   Christ,    the    Prince    of  princes §. 


*  Saturn,  i.  12. 

+  Until  he  stood  before  the  congregation,  nop  w.  Josh.  xx. 
19.— 'Let  a  false  accuser  stand  at  his  right-hand.  Ps.  cix.  4. 
See  Is.  Hi.  IS;  and  Ezra,  x.  14. 

J  In  Daniel*  ix.  26,  it  is  said,  that  after  threescore  and  two 
weeks  shall  Messiah  cut  off.  The  word  mn  here  denotes  judicial 
sentence;  and,  in  consequence  thereof,  a  violent  death.  (See 
Chandler's  Defence  of  Christianity,  p.  111.) 

§  This*  among  other  significations  of  the  word,  is  particu- 
larly noticed  by  Taylor,  Heh.  Concord.  1377,  as  signifying  the 
exercise  of  the  authority  of  a  judge  in  a  court  of  judicature. 
The  word  stare,  in  Horace,  is  a  forensic  term,  implying  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  advocate  at  the  bar  to  defend  his  client : 


■Inter earn  si 


Ant  valeo  stare,  ant  novi  civiliajura. 

(Hor.  Sat.  II.  ix,  38.) 

It 
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This  splendid  title  is  properly  applied  to  Hhri, 
who  is  called  the  *  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the 
earth*;'  *  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  rif  ktfdsf  f 
the  '  Prince  of  peace  t;'  whose  dominion  is  aii 
everlasting  dominion,  which  shall  not  pass  away  J; 
to  whom  mil  power  was  given,  in  heaven  and  in 
earth\;  who,  like  a  triumphant  conqueror,  led 
captivity  captive  *• ;  who  is  t he  Star  that  lutes  to 
come  out  of  Jacob,  and  the  Sceptre  that  was  to 
rise  out  of  Israel^ ;  before  whom  all  kings  shall 
Jail  down,  and  whom  all  nations  shall  serve  \\ ;  the 
Ap^yoc,  or  Captain  of  our  salvation. 

The  place,  the  time,  and  the  mode  of  cutting 
off  the  Messiah,  have  been  all  circumstantially 
foretold  in  the  Old  Testament.  Jerusalem,  the 
bloody  city,  as  Ezekiel  terms  it$$,  the  'killer  of  the 


It  is  remarkable,  that  the  judges  of  die  Jewish' Sanhedrim  sat 
in  the  form  of  a  half-circle ;  the  president  sitting  in  the  midst, 

above  the  rest.  But  this  posture  of  sitting  was  not  always  ob- 
served: when  a  case  of  blasphemy  came  before  them,  they 
heard  it  standing  upon  their  feet.      (Lewis'  Orig.  Hebr.  1. 60.) 

*  Rev.  i.  5.  The  titles  of  c  the  Prince  of  the  host,'  and  €  the 
Prince  of  princes,  seem  to  be  too  magnificent  for  the  Jewish 
high-priest  Jesus  Christ  is  called,  in  1  Tim.  vi.  15.,  *  the  King 
bf  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords' 

t  Rev.  xix,  16.  %  Is.  ix.  6.  $  Dan.  v».  14> 

||  Matt,  xxviii.  18.        **  Ephes.  iv.  8.        t+  Numb.  xxiv.  17. 

t%  Pa,  lxxii.  li.  §§xxii.& 


prophets,  tad  /the  stoner  trf  them  that  were  sent 
unto  her/  was  the  pkcewhere  our  blessed  Saviour 
was  to  suffer.  The  time  was  specified  by  many 
clear  marks  txf  prophecy ;  but  by  none  more  sq, 
than  by  thatt  emphatical  criterion,  the  departure 
of  the  soeptre  of  legislation  and  supreme  autho- 
rity from  Judah*.  And  the  mode  of  his  death 
affixes  it  to  the  Romans,  who  then  exercised  do- 
minion over  the  Jews  f.  This  astonishing  event, 
of  standing  up  against  the  Prince  of  princes, 
literally  came  to  pass  under  the  procuratorship 
of  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Roman  governor;  whom 
history  represents  to  have  been  "  of  a  harsh  and 
rough  temper,  wilful  and 'haughty  in  spirit,  violent 
and  cruel  in  his  proceedings,  and  therefore  a  very 
proper  instrument  of  Providence  for  the  execu- 
tion of  such  a  business,  so  holy  and  gracious  in 
Gddfs  purpose,  so  villainous  .and  barbarous  accord- 
ing to  man's  intention  $" 

If  this  explication  be  admitted,  we  have  an 


*  If  the  enrollment  made  by  the  Romans  in  the  year  in  which 
Jesus  Christ  was  born  may  be  deemed  an  act,  by  which  Jtukea 
was  declared  to  be  a  Roman  province,  then  the  prediction  in 
Gen.  xlix.  was  literally  fulfilled. 

t  A  particular  accouftt  of  the  shocking  nature  of  crucifixion 
is  given  in  the  Gent  Mag.  fin*  April,  1788.  It  lost  none  of  it's 
horrors,  when  executed  by  the  unfeeling  soldiers  of  a  brutish 
aation.  (SeelAtdJm?*EssapmiScripture*M 

%  Barrow's  Works,  I.  429. 
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additional  proof,  that  it  was  the  principal  design 
of  Daniel's  prophecies  to  ascertain  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah.  Even  though  it  should  not  be 
allowed  that  the  word  TOy  may  be  here  under- 
stood in  this  forensic  sense,  the  truth  of  the 
prophecy  will  appear  to  be  fully  established) 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  violence  with  which 
the  Romans  persecuted  the  primitive  followers 
of  Christianity.  The  page  of  history  is  stained 
with  deeds  of  cruelty  exercised  against  them; 
Nero,  that  monster  of  wickedness,  wantonly  ex- 
ulted in  their  destruction :  and  Trajan  himself, 
the  best  of  the  Roman  emperors,  authorised  a 
most  violent  and  relentless  persecution.  While 
the  supreme  magistrate  thus  indulged  himself 
the  zeal  of  the  historian  was  not  less  vigorously 
exerted  in  debasing  the  characters  both  of  the 
religion  and  of  it's  professors.  Tacitus,  adducing 
no  proof  to  defend  his  assertion,  boldly  maintains 
that  they  were  detested  for  their  crimes;  per 
fiagitia  invisos.  The  doctrine  of  the  gospel, 
which  breathes  the  spirit  of  universal  philan- 
thropy, is  pronounced  by  him  a  pernicious 
(  exitiabilis ) ;  by  Suetonius,  a  new  and  cursed 
(nova  et  malefica);  and  even  by  Pliny  himself, 
however  inclined  to  favour  the  Christians,  a  de- 
praved and  extravagant  superstition  (prava  et  im- 
modica).  To  stand  up  against  the  Prince  of  princes 
may  surely  be  interpreted,  to  oppose  his  authority 
by  persecuting  his  faithful  servants  and  depreeia- 
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ting  their  merit,  and  thus  to  wage  war  against  him 
and  his  religion.  It  requires  hut  a  very  scanty 
knowledge  in  history,  to  determine  the  proper  ap- 
plication of  this  part  of  the  prophetic  writings. 

XII.    Of   the  power,   thus  described   in  the 
evening-morjiing  vision,  it  is  lastly  declared,  that 

He  shall  be  broken  without  hand. 

As  the  stone  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  was 
'  cut  oijt  of  the  mountain  without  hands'  (that  is, 
not  by  human,  but  by  supernatural  means)  so 
the  little  Horn  shall  be  broken  without  hand ;  not 
die  the  common  death,  or  fall  by  the  hand  of 
men,  but  perish  by  a  stroke  from  heaven.  And 
this  agrees  perfectly  with  other  predictions  of  the 
fatal  catastrophe  of  Rome.  The  stone,  that  is, 
the  power  of  Christ  (Dan.  ii.  84.)  smote  the  image 
upon  his  feet  that  were  of  iron  and  clay,  and 
brake  them  to  pieces.  Again  (Dan.  vii.  11.);  I 
beheld  then,  because  of  the  voice  of  the  great  words 
which  the  Horn  spake;  I  beheld,  even  till  the 
Beast  was  slain,  and  his  body  destroyed,  and  given 
to  the  burning  fame.  And  again  (ver.  26.) ;  The 
Judgement  shall  sit ;  and  they  shall  take  away  his 
dominion,  to  consume  and  to  destroy  it  unto  the 
end.  From  all  these  passages  we  learn,  that 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans  shall  be  finally  de- 
stroyed with  some  extraordinary  manifestation  of 
the  divine  power*. 

*  Bishop  Newton's  Works,  I.  SI  2. 
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tin  gxtenshre  empiue  shall  have  an  and :  *f* 
pomp  of  it's  glories  shall  be  at  length  terminated. 
'Nothing/  says  St.  Jerome  upon  this  subject,  *oaa 
be  of  long  duration,  which  has  an  end.  Who 
could  ever  have  believed  that  Rome,  which  had 
aggrandised  herself  by  her  unbounded  conquests, 
should  fall  to  ruin ;  and  that  she*  who  was  the 
mother  of  her  people,  should  become  their  tomb*? 
The  destruction  of  the  same  power  was  foretold, 
many  ages  before,  in  the  prophecy  of  Balaam: 
Ships  shall  come  from  the  coasts  of  Chittim,  and 
shall  afflict  Ashur,  and  shall  afflict  Eber ;  4tnd  he, 
also,  shall  perish  for  ever  f ."  The  Romans,  from 
Italy,  shall  conquer  and  afflict,  not  only  the 
Assyrians  who  carry  them  captives,  but  'the 
captive  Jews  themselves,  and  'those  also  who 
shall  be  returned  from  the  same  captivity.  Rut 
then,  at  the  last  of  all,  to  make  way  for  that  uni- 
versal dominion  of  the  king  of  the  Jews  in  the 
end  of  the  world,  this  Roman  empire  with  itfs 
metropolis  shall  be  utterly  destroyed  t ;   and  so 


*  Nihil  longum  est,  quod  finem  habet.  Qui*  crederet,  ut  totius 
mrbis  extructa  victoriis  Roma  corrueret  ?  ut  ipsa  suis  populis  e% 
mater  Jieret  et  sepulchrum  ?    See,  also,  Lactant  vii  IS. 

t  Numb.  Xxiv.  24. 

X  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  the  words,  And  he 
also  shall  perish  for  ever,  are  by  some  commentators  applied  to 
Eber,  as  portending  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  under  Ves- 
pasian. 
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no  kingdom  in  the  world  shall  be  able  to  hinder 
the  spreading,  or  to  oppose  the  authority,  of  this 
great  kingdom  of,  the  Messiah,  the  everlasting 
king  of  the  Jews*. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  apply  a  part  of  a 
justly  celebrated  prophecy.  And  to  a  reader  con- 
versant in  history  the  Romans  will  appear  to  be 
most  accurately  defined,  as  being 

L  Of  ferocious  aspect ; 

II.  Noted  as  well  for  their  policy  and  wisdom, 
as  few  their  eagerness  to  discover  by  the  various 
arts  of  divination  the  secrete  of  futurity ; 

III.  Rising  to  domkuoB,  not  so  much  by  their 
own  strength,  as  by  the  assistance  of  their  coi*- 
federates,  and  not  seldom  by  the  feuds  and  divi- 
sions of  their'eriemies ; 

IV.  Engaged  in  almost  perpetual  wars,  and 
making  dteadfiil  havock  on  the  earth ; 

V.  Generally  successful  in  their  designs ; 

VI.  Performing  illustrious  actions ; 

VII.  Appointed  by  Providence  as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  punishment  of  the  Jews,  the  holy 
people  of  God ; 

VIII.  Disgracing  themselves  by  fraud  and  ex* 
tortion  in  their  provinces ; 

DL  Assuming  lofty  titles,  treating  their  con- 


*  Sermons  at  Boyle's  Lectures,  II.  825. 
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quered  enemies  with  insolence,  and  considering 
themselves  as  sovereigns  of  the  universe ; 

X.  In  times  of  peace  feasting  their  eyes  with 
cruel  and  bloody  spectacles ;  and, 

XL  To  complete  the  whole,  judging  the 
Messiah,  and  passing  sentence  of  death  upon 
the  Prince  of  princes*. 

It  must  be  allowed,  that  the  annals  of  Rome 

* 

are  adorned  with  the  most  noble  examples  of 
genuine  virtue.  Yet  whatever  encomium  is  due 
to  the  splendid  qualities  of  several  illustrious  in- 
dividuals, displayed  both  in  public  and  private 
life,  perhaps  the  national  character  of  the  Romans 
cannot  be  more  clearly  delineated,  than  in  the 
portrait  which  is  here  presented  to  us. 


*  The  authority  of  great  names  oppugns  the  explication  here 
proposed.  Dr.  Henry  More  explains  this  part  of  the  prophecy, 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes;  adding,  "  These  things  are  so  plain, 
that  nothing  can  be  plainer."  Grotius  is  of  the  same  opinion ; 
and,  above  all,  the  venerable  Joseph  Mede.  But  see  the  ap* 
pended  Disquisition  on  the  History  and  Character  of  that  Prince. 


*N  THE 


«ISTORY   AND    CHARACTER 


OP 


ANTIOCHUS  EPIPHANES. 


JHLaving  attentively  examined  the  history  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  second  son  of  Antiochus 
the  Great,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  those  pe- 
culiar traits,  which  in  the  opinion  of  many  learned 
men  point  him  out  as  the  person  prefigured  in 
Dan.  viii.  28 — 25,  are  discernible  in  his  character. 
Some  features  of  resemblance  may,  indeed,  be  dis- 
covered ;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  picture  is  so 
indistinct,  that  the  application  can  scarcely  be 
made  with  propriety.  In  poetical  comparisons,  it 
is  sufficient,  that  there  be  one  or  two  circum- 
stances of  resemblance ;  but,  in  prophetic  descrip- 
tions, strict  coincidence  is  required. 

Upon  the  death  of  Seleucus  Philopater,  to 
whom  Josephus  gives  the  title  of  Seleucus  Soter, 
two  parties  were  formed  in  Syria :  one  by  Helio- 
dorus,  the  king's  treasurer ;  the  other  by  Ptolemy, 
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king  of  Egypt,  who  aspired  to  the  vacant  throne 
in  right  of  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus 
the  Great.  After  a  slight  opposition  from  these 
two  antagonists,  Antiochus  IV.  surnamed  Epi- 
phanes  secured  to  himself  the  kingdom ;  notwith- 
standing the  legal  claim  of  Demetrius,  his  elder 
brother's  son*.  His  advancement,  in  some  mea- 
sure, interrupted  the  order  of  succession :  but  this 
circumstance  was  not  strictly  regarded  in  those 
ages.  Royal  succession  has  been*  at  all  times,  sub- 
ject to  various  contingencies ;  and  we  find,  that 
the  series  of  eastern  kings  was  seldom  adjusted  by 
the  rule  of  hereditary  right  f.  The  assistance 
which  he  derived  from  Eumenea  king  of  Per- 
gamus,  and  fiw»  Attalus  his  brother,  to  whom 
the  rising  power  of  the  Romans  in  Greece  and 
Macedonia  beg*a  to  appear  formidable,  secured 
the  sceptre  to  his  hand,  Yet  though  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  his  power  may  hence  in  some 
faint  degree  be  said  to  have  been  mighty,  but 
not  by  Ms  own  power,  this  assistance  was  of 
very  short  duration.  It  does  not  appear,  that  th$ 
royal  brothers  made  any  alliance  with  him,  or  that 
through  their  means  he  extended  his  conquests. 


*  Prideaux's  Connex.  II.  i.  Some  historians  accuse  him  of 
having  procured  the  death  both  of  his  father  ancl  of  his 
hrother. 

t  See  a  remarkable  instance  of  this,  in  the  succession  «f 
Xerxes  to  the  throne  of  Peteia,    Justin,  ii.  10* 
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Bis  kingdom  Irm  no  new  kingdom,  but  barely 
a  continuation  of  that,  which  oommpaced  in  Syria 
soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander*  He  was  the 
eighth  sovereign  ef  Syria.  After  him  are  enu- 
merated not  fewer  than  nineteen  others;  A&* 
tiochus  XIIL  being  the  last. 

His  mflitary  expeditions  against  the  Egyptians, 
a  weak  and  unwarfcke  people  f,  were  indeed  at-* 
tended  with  singular  success,  both  by  sea  and 
landi*  But  how  humiliating  was  the  event! 
He  meanly  exercised  bis  resentment  upon  the 
Jews.  They  had  already  felt  his  fury,  when  he 
laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  dew  many  of  it's  in- 
habitants, entered  like  Pompey  (about  a  hundred 
years  afterward)  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  in- 
troduced every  pollution  into  their  Temple  ||. 
This  sacrilegious  profanation  of  the  House  of  GocU 


*  See  1  Mace.  viii.  18. 

flmbelle  el  inutile  vulguf.        (Juv.  xv.  126.) 

X I  Mace.  i.  16—19.  There  is  a  chasm  of  nearly  500  years 
between  the  last  of  the  ancient  prophets  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  gospel-history.  Hence  we  are  under  the  necessity 
of  having  recourse  to  the  apocryphal  writings,  in  attempting 
to  elucidate  the  history  of  that  period  of  time,  in  which  Antiochu* 
Epiphanes  lived. 

II  Yet  during  the  reign  of  Antiochus,  there  was  an  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  high-priests :  Tempore  Antiochi  Epipfuzms, 
succesno  pontificum  nou  excidebatw  otiwino ;  immd  ne  quidem 
ullam  utierneeionem  passm  *st.  (Epistola  de  Prophetia  Dauieli* 
ad  J.  Marsham,  Eq.) 

Vol.  I.  L 
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and  his  deeds  of  relentless  barbarity,  sufficiently 
distinguish  him  as  their  bitter  enemy*  Yet  we 
see  him  quickly  involved  in  disgrace,  and  suf- 
fering loss  from  the  spirited  conduct  of  Judas 
Maccabseus.  The  splendid  achievements  indeed 
of  this  brave  man,  wha  succeeded  his  father 
Mattathias  in  the  command  of  the  Jewish  army, 
entirely  eclipse  the  glory  which  Antiochus  had» 
obtained  from  his  enterprises  f. 

When  Armenia  revolted  from  Antiochus,  he 
speedily  reduced  it  to  obedience :  but,  in  his  at* 
tempts  to  recover  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  he  was 
repulsed  with  ignominy.  Of  the  loose  morality 
of  the  Jews  we  have  a  remarkable  instance,  in 
an  observation  which  Josephus  makes,  when  he 
expresses  his  wonder  that  Polybius  should  at- 
tribute the  death  of  this  prince  to  his  design  of 
plundering  the  temple  of  Diana  in  Persia;  as 


*St.  Paul,  in  that  noble  chapter  (Heb.  xi.)  in  which  the 
power  of  Faith  is  so  beautifully  illustrated,  seems  to  have 
animated  his  language  with  the  perusal  of  1  Mace,  ii.;  as  we 
may  reasonably  suppose,  that  in  ver.  34.  he  alludes  to  the 
"Maccabees,  who  had  bravely  opposed  the  cruelty  of  An- 
tiochua, 

• 

t  It  has  been  judiciously  remarked  by  Dr.  Durell,  that  the 
military  prowess  of  the  Maccabees,  who  were  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  seems  to  have  been  predicted  in  the  last  prophetic  words 
of  Moses,  Deut.  xxxiii.  11.  Bless,  Lord,  his  substance,  and 
accept  the  work  of  his  hands :  smite  through  the  loins  of  them 
that  rise  against  Mm,  and  §f  them  that  hate  him,  that  they  rise 
not  again. 
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c  to  intend   a  thing  only  (he  observes)  and  not 
to  perform  it,  is  not  worthy  of  punishment  P 

In  this  compendium  of  the  history  of  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes  can  we  affect  to  trace  the 
lineaments  of  a  prosperous  and  enterprising  con- 
queror, arising  from  small  beginnings  to  the 
loftiest  summit  of  empire  ? 

Alexander,  as  expressed  by  the  He-Goat,  is 
said  to  have  waxed  very  great*.  Of  the 
person  expressed  by  the  Little  Horn,  it  is  de- 
clared, that  he  waxed  exceeding  g?*eat-f  toward 
the  south,  and  toward  the  east  j,  and  toward  the 
pleasant  land;  and  that  he  waxed  great,  even 
to  the  host  of  heaven.  If  Epiphanes  be  the 
personage  denoted  by  the  Little  Horn,  it  natu- 
rally follows  from  the  above  description,  that 
he  would  at  least  equal,  or  rather  far  surpass, 
the  king  of  Grecia  in  the  extent  of  his  do- 
minion, the  brilliancy  of  his  actions,  and  the 
magnitude  of  his  conquests.  But  the  case  is 
quite  otherwise.  The  characters  of  these  two 
princes  will  not  allow  a  comparison.  While  the 
one  enjoys  an  elevated  seat  in  the  temple  of 
t"ame,  the  other  is  scarcely  admitted  within 
her  portals. 

*"T«OT|.    Dan.  viii.  8.  tw.     Id.  ib.  9,  10. 

%  It  does  not  appear  from  any  historian,  that  Antiochus  ex- 
tended  his  conquests  toward  the  east.  His  victories  in  the  south, 
in  Egypt,  were  never  decisive;  and,  far  from  procuring  to 
him  the  quiet  possession  of  that  country,  were  followed  with 
disgrace. 

L  2 
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It  has  been  remarked  of  this  prince,  that  *  his 
origin  was  mean  and  obscure*:"  and  had  he, 
like  Tullus  Hostilius,  been  raised  to  the  diadem 
from  the  condition  of  a  slave,  this  observation 
would  be  strictly  proper.  But  he  was  the  lineal 
descendent  of  a  long  race  of  kings,  the  son  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  educated  at  Rome,  and 
resident  there  many  years  as  a  hostage  in  af- 
fluence and  splendor.  Novum  autem  regem  An- 
tlochum  Syri  Epiphanem  sive  c  Ulustrem9  cog- 
nomindrunty  quod  alienis  regnum  usurpantibus, 
ipse  avitce  ditkmis  assertor  exortus  suis  %Uuxerit\. 

The  person,  adumbrated  in  this  chapter  by 
the  Little  Horn,  is  represented  as  of  a  fierce 
countenance,  and  understanding  dark  sentences. 
Was  Antiochus  distinguished  in  history  for  his 
fortitude  and  magnanimity,  for  his  knowledge 
and  understanding?  The  only  instance  of  his 
proficiency  in  political  matters  was  the  low  and 
fruitless  subtilty,  with  which  he  attempted  to 
set  the  two  Ptolemys  at  variance. 

Again ;  his  early  victories,  attended  with  little 
glory  either  to  himself  or  to  his  soldiers,  cannot 


*  The  cruelty  and  subtilty  of  his  disposition  are  veil  ex- 
pressed by  his  being  called  a  king  of  Jierce  countenance,  and 
understanding  dark  sentences ;  his  mean  and  obscure  original, 
by  the  phrase  of  the  Little  Horn,  and  by  his  becoming  mighty 
but  not  by  his  own  power, 

(Hallifax's  Sermons  at  Warburton'e  Lecture)  p.  1Q7.) 

t  Justin,  xv. 
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surely  entitle  him  to  be  called  mighty,  weakened  as 
he  was  by  the  continual  defeats  of  his  generals  and 
the  defection  of  a  large  extent  of  territory.  Add 
to  this  that,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  made  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Antiochus  the  Great,  the 
domain  of  the  Syrian  was  considerably  contracted ; 
whence  Epiphanes  was  by  no  means  so  power- 
ful a  prince  as  most  of  his  predecessors.  He 
may,  like  many  other  tyrants,  be  said  to  have 
destroyed  wonderfully  *,  and  in  peace  f  to  have 
destroyed  many;  when,  in  the  words  of  the 
historian  of  the  Maccabees,  he  "  fell  suddenly  upon 
the  city,  and  smote  it  very  sore,  and  destroyed 
much  people  of  Israel  £."  But  can  he  be  said  to 
have  waxed  exceeding  great,  who  left  his  kingdom, 


*  The  calamities  of  the  Jews  under  Antiochus  were,  both  in 
duration  and  degree,  much  inferior  to  those  which  they  suffered 
from  Nebuchadnezzar;  as  the  latter  were  infinitely  exceeded 
by  the  evils,  which  the  Romans  brought  upon  the  holy  peeple. 
According  to  an  observation  of  Bishop  Chandler,  if  we  except 
the  restoration  of  the  temple- worship,  the  Jews  and  Judaea 
were  rather  more  oppressed  by  the  army  of  Antiochus  after 
his  death,  than  before.  "Never  was  a  greater  affliction  in 
Israel,  since  the  time  that  a  prophet  was  not  seen  among  them, 
than  six  years  after  his  death/'     (Vindication,  fyc.  I.  142  J 

+  The  word  rvbw,  here  rendered  '  peace/  denotes  pure  and  un- 
mixed prosperity,  undisturbed  and  free  from  the  interruptions 
of  any  calamities.  See  Jer.  xii.  1,  xxii.  21,  xlix.  SI;  Ezek. 
xvL  49;  and  Ps.  xxx.  7.  It  cannot  surely  be  affirmed,  that 
this  uninterrupted  prosperity  was  the  lot  of  Antiochus. 

X  1  Mace.  i.  29,  30. 
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as  he  found  it,  tributary  to  the  Romans  *  ?  Of 
can  he  be  said  to  prosper,  and  to  practise  (or 
'  perform  great  exploits')  who  tamely  surrendered 
all  his  conquests  in  Egypt,  servilely  obeyed 
the  mandate  of  a  Roman  embassador ;  and,  upon 
proceeding  to  Elymais  in  order  to  enrich  himself 
with  the  spoils  of  the  temple  of  Diana,  was  re- 
pulsed by  a  small  body  of  troops  suddenly  col- 
lected to  oppose  him  ?  With  what  propriety  can 
he  be  said  to  have  magnified  himself  in  his  heart, 
who  though  he  assumed  the  title  of  Epiphanes 
or  the  Illustrious,  perpetrated  acts  of  the  greatest 
turpitude ;  and  in  his  profligate  familiarity  with 
the  dregs  of  the  people,  and  his  ridiculous  foolery 
at  the  sports  exhibited  at  Daphne  (a  narrative 
of  which  we  have  in  Polybius  f )  displayed  him- 
self rather  as  a  buffoon  or  a  maniac,  than  as  the 
sovereign  of  a  rich  and  powerful  nation?  His 
death,  probably,  was  truly  miserable:  but  thus 
died  Herod,  the  great  persecutor  of  Christ  and 
the  infants  at  Bethlehem;  thus  died  Galerius 
Maximinianus,  the  author  and  prosecutor  of  the 
Tenth  and  greatest  Persecution  against  the  primi-* 


?  Bishop  Newton's  Works,  I.  307.  Antiochus  the  Great 
bound  himself  and  his  successors,  for  a  -period  of  twelve  years, 
to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  a  thousand  talents  to  the  Romans* 
See  1  Mace.  viii.  7 ;  and  Liv.  xxxviii. 

f  Upon  tliis  strange  behaviour  of  Antiochus,  see  the  Frag- 
ments of  Diodorus  Siculus,  published  by  Vaiesius. 
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tive  Christians;  and  thus,  also,  <lied  Philip  II. 
king  of  Spain,  as  infamous  for  his  cruelty,  and 
the  numbers  destroyed  by  them,  as  any  of  the 
other  three  *. 

It  has  been  farther  remarked,  that  the  time  in 
which  the  Little  Horn  was  to  arise,  and  dining 
which  it  was  to  continue,  "  accords  exactly  to 
that  of  Antiochus,  and  to  no  other  f."  It  can- 
not, however,  escape  our  observation,  that  the 
commencement  of  the  Roman  power  in  the  east 
appositely  quadrates  with  the  period  predicted 
in  this  chapter  of  Daniel,  in  tlie  latter  end 
of  their  kingdom;  soon  after  the  defeat  of  Per- 
seus, king  of  Macedon,  by  the  consul  iEmiUus^ 
It's  continuance  is  a  secret,  to  be  jevealed  only 
in  the  progress  of  ages.  If  the  days  assigned 
for  that  continuance,  as  some  have  suggested, 
be  natural  days,  the  time  is  past :  yet  no  com- 
pletion of  the  prophecy  has  been  proved.  Most 
historians  limit  the  duration  of  the  profanation 


♦Prideaux-s  Connex.  II.  iii.  t  Halifax's  Sermons,  p.  105. 

J  About  thirty-five  years  after  this  even^  the  legacy  of 
Attains  king  of  Pergamus  added  to  them  a  territory,  which 
included  all  Asia  Minor  on  this  side  Mount  Taurus ;  and  within 
little  more  than  a  century  from  that  period  they  subjugated 
Armenia,  Syria,  Judaea,  and  Egypt.  By  these  conquests—- 
I  quote  the  words  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton — the  Little  Horn 
waxed  exceeding  great  toward  the  south,  and  toward  the  eastj 
and  toward  the  pleasant  land. 

(Observ.  upon  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  $>.  12(9.) 
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of  the  altar,  the  desolation  of  the  temple,  and 
the  taking  away  of  the  daily  sacrifice,  under 
Antiochus,  to  three  years  and  an  hal£  or  to 
three  years  and  ten  days;  which  is  far  from 
corresponding  with  the  period  of  time  ascertained 
by  the  number  of  2,300  evenings  and  mornings, 
if  by  that  term  be  meant  natural  days.  The 
expression  of  evening  and  morning  seldom  occurs 
in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  therefore  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  the  use  of  it  in  this  place  implies 
something  more  than  natural  days,  i.  e.  years,  or 
prophetic  days  *.  And  indeed,  when  the  vision 
is  declared  to  he  for  many  days,  it  would  be 
harsh  to  confine  it's  interpretation  to  so  short  a 
number  as  2,300,  not  six  years  and  an  half! 
This  prophecy  surely  regards  a  more  distant 
period,  perhaps  the  period  mentioned  in  Hoseaf : 
For  the  children  of  Israel  sliall  abide  many 
days  without  a  king,  and  without  a  prince,  and 
without  a  sacrifice,  and  without  an  image,  and 
witliout  an  ephod,  and  without  teraphim :  After* 
ward  shall  tlie  children  of  Israel  return,  and 


*  Yet  upon  this  point,  there  is  *  difference  of  sentiment 
"  Here  the  mention  of  evening  anjt  morning  shows  plainly, 
that  natural  days,  or  ordinary  wyftvuxepa,  are  to  be  under- 
stood." (Dr.  Henry  Move's  Theological  Works,  p.  120.)  «  This 
singular  phrase  being  undoubtedly  chosen  to  inform  us  that,  in 
this  computation,  natural  (not  prophetic)  days  were  intended/' 
(HaUifaxs  Sermons,  p.  106.) 

t  iii.  4,  5, 
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seek  Che  Lord  their  God,  and  David  their  king ; 
and  shaft  fear  the  Lord  and  his  goodness  in  the 
latter  days. 

Let  it  be  considered  that,  if  the  application 
of  the  character  given  in  Dan.  viii.  23 — 25.  to 
the  Romans  be  just,  a  most  exact  coincidence 
of  time  with  other  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment wffl  obviously  result*.  The  concluding 
period  of  this  vision  will  then  be  about  the  end 
of  the  sixth  miQetihium  of  the  world ;  when  it 
is  generally  supposed,  that  a  series  of  surprising 
revolutions  will  be  completed  f.  But  in  dis- 
coursing of  events,  which  are  yet  future,  it  is 
proper  to  observe  the  greatest  caution. 

Josephus  has  noticed  one  criterion  of  the  pre- 
dictions of  Daniel,  that  this  prophet  not  only 
like  others  foretold  future  events,  but  that  he 
even  marked  the  precise  period  at  which  they 
were   to    take    place  \.      But    if   the    prophecy 


*  Bishop  Newton's  Works,  I.  317. 

t  Lactantius  mentions  this  opinion  (vii.  14.),  and  endeavourg 
to  defend  it ;  though  his  reasonings  upon  the  subject  are  futile 
and  inconclusive.  It  i#>  also,  alluded  to  by  Plutarch  (Is.  el 
Osir.j,  who  attributes  it  to  Zoroaster. 

J  "  Though  we  may  not  be  able  precisely  to  say  from  what 
part  of  the  history  of  Antiochus  the  date  of  these  years  is  to 
commence,  yet  from  the  authority  of  the  first  book  of  Mac- 
cabees we  iuiow,  that  the  sanctuary  was  cleansed  and  the  per- 
secution of  that  monarch  was  finished,  about  the  tenth  or 
«leventh  year  of  his  reign."      (Hattifatfs  Sermons,  p.  106.) 

Hoc 
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before  us  be  applied  to  the  Syrian  prinee,  we 
fluctuate  in  the  utmost  uncertainty.  Hence,  in 
my  judgement,  the  personage  here  referred  to 
cannot  be  Antiochus.  To  elucidate  this  matter 
still  more,  I  shall  take  a  cursory  view  of  his 
story,  as  predicted  in  another  part  of  Daniel 
The  description,  as  far  as  it  extends,  is  uncom- 
monly expressive.  It  begins  at  the  twenty-first, 
and  ends  at  the  thirtieth,  verse  of  the  eleventh 
chapter*.      In  this  I  follow  the  steps  of  those 


Hoc  tempos  sex  welter  annorum  incipit  d  priori  adventu  Antiochi 
in  Judctam,  cum  sacerdotium  prqfanatum  est,  comprekenditque  se- 
cundum ejus  adventum,  interdictos  ritus,  deinde  idol*  coUocationem 
in  templo,  et  totum  tempos  interrupti  jugis  sacrificii"     (Grot) 

Completion  has  been  justly  called  the  key,  which  unlocks  the 
hidden  things  of  types  and  prophecies.  Thus  the  following 
periods  of  time  were  most  strictly  ascertained  in  the  prophetic 
writings :     ' 

120  years  for  the  continuance  of  the  antediluvian  world. 
Genu  vi  & 

430  for  the  sojourning  of  Abraham's  descendents  in  a  strange 
land.     Gen.  xv.  13,  21. 

40  for  the  peregrination  of  the  children  of  Israel.  Numb, 
xiv.  34. 

S5  for  Ephraim's  continuing  a  people.     Is.  viii.  8. 

{ See  Taylor's  Scheme  ef  Scripture  Divinity,  p.  329.) 

70  for  the  desolation  of  Tyre.     Is.  xxiii.  15,  17«;  and 

70  for  Judah's  captivity.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21.  Jer.  xxv.  1, 
2,  &c. 

*  The  compilers  of  the  Ancient  Universal  History,  indeed, 
consider  the  eleventh  chapter,  from  ver.  20.  to  the  end,  as  wholly 
relating  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  But,  in  their  exposition  of 
this  prophecy,  they  do  not  observe  that  regular  series  of  events, 

which 
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two  excellent  interpreters  of  the  prophecies,  Sir 
Isaac,  and  Bishop  Newton. 

The  faithful  pen  of  history  has  not  more  ex- 
actly delineated  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Epiphanes,  than  prophecy  has  done  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines.  The  miserable  end  of  Seleucus 
Fhilopater  having  been  foretold,  who  was  within 
few  years  destroyed,  neither  in  anger  nor  in 
battle,  the  text  proceeds: 

(21.)  And  sn  his  estate  shall  stand  up  a  vile 
person,  to  whom  they  shall  not  give  the  honour 
of  the  kingdom ;  but  he  shall  come  in  peaceably, 
and  obtain  the  kingdom  by  flatteries*. 

And  who  was  more  vile^  for  the  depravity  of 
his  morals  and  the  dissolute  lewdness  of .  his  life, 
than  Aiitiochus?  The  sceptre  was  not  offered 
to  him,  as  usual,  by  faithful  and  loyal  subjects 
acknowledging  the  lawful  heir.  He  derived  no 
claim  from  priority  of  birth,  or  from  the  free 
suffrages  of  his  countrymen,  His  own  ambition 
prompted  him  to  seize  the  vacant  throne.     And 


which  b  clearly  pointed  out  the  by  text.  They  proceed,  per 
jcdtum,  from  ver.  25.  to  w.  40,  42,  43.  without  regarding  the 
beautiful  connexion  preserved  in  the  original.  Of  the  distin- 
guishing features,  delineated  from  ver.  36.  to  ver.  39.,  they  take 
no  notice. — Grotius  likewise,  whose  attachment  to  a  system  is 
well  known,  applies  the  whole  to  Antiochus. 

*  21.  "  And  there  shall  succeed  him  a  contemptible  person, 
on  whom  they  shall  not  confer  the  royal  dignity;  but  he  shall 
come  in  privily,  and  secure  the  kingdom  by  flatteries." 

(While's  Improved  Version.) 
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though  strong  parties  were  formed  against 
in  favour  of  Heliodorus*  he  succeeded  to  the 
kingdom  without  the  effusion  of  much  blood ;  a* 
well  by  bis  most  abject  flattery  of  the  Romans, 
as  by  affecting  condescension  toward  aO  who 
had  access  to  him,  even  persons  of  the  lowest 
condition.  If  any  thing  more  peculiarly  tends 
to  the  degradation  of  the  virtuous  character,  it 
is  adulation.  In  this,  Antioehus  was  an  admira- 
ble proficient.  The  insidious  behaviour,  which 
placed  the  crown  upon  his  head,  attended  him 
during  his  whole  life;  and  we  see  him  subse- 
quently making  use  of  it  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  designs  against  Ptolemy  Euergetes.  Is  he 
not  justly  staled  a  contemptible  person*  coming  in 
peaceably,  and  obtaining  the  kingdom  by  flatteries  f 

(22.)  And  with  the  arms  of  a  flood  shall  they  be 
overflown  (or,  '  the  arms  of  the  overflower  shall 
overflow/  or  rather,  '  shall  be  overflown*)  from 
before  him,  and  shall  be  broken :  yea,  also  the 
prince  of  the  covenant 

(23.)  And  after  the  leaglce  made  with  him,  he 
shall  work  deceitfully 'f . 


*  EvxaTaufqprQTOi  (Theodot.)   Dathius  has  improperly 
nn:,  ignobUU,  if  by  that  word  he  meant  a  person  of  obscure  birth. 

t  22.  «  Yet  the  arms  of  the  overflowing  land  shall  be  over# 
flown  from  before  him,  and  shall  be  broken ;  and  also  with  the 
prince  of  the  covenant, 

23.  After  he  hath  joined  himself  in  close  confederacy  with 
him,  shall  he  practise  deceit.     (Winile.) 
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Airtioehus,  by  ids  unexpected  returr 
Rome,  quickly  subverted  the  attempts  of 
dorus.  Advancing  with  the  succours,  which  he 
had  procured  from  Eumeaes  and  Attalus,  be 
entered  Syria ;  and,  encountering  only  feeble  re- 
sistance, obtained  a  complete  victory  over  his 
adversary.  This  event  is  represented  under  the 
image  of  a  torrent,  bursting  forth  with  incredible 
fury,  and  overwhelming  every  thing  that  opposes 
it's  course : 

Jtajddus  numianofiumine  torrent 

Sternit  agros,  siernit  sata  Iceta,  boumque  lab&res, 
Prcecipitesqut  trakk  silvas.  Stupet  inscius  alto 
AccifiaM  sanitum  de  vertice  pastor*. 

The  word  tpv  is  extremely  expressive,  not 
barely  inundare,  but  aqucefltLocu  sulcare  ac  terere. 
It  is  that  sweep  of  the  soil,  which  is  occasioned 
by  a  sudden  storm  of  rainf . 

The  jnince  of  the  covenant  shall,  also,  be  in- 
volved in  this  destruction :  not  the  young  son 
of   Seleucus,   as   Grotius   supposes;  or  Ptolemy 


*  Virg.  Mn.  n.  SOS.  That  a  torrent  is  a  peculiarly  striking 
image  in  the  countries  of  the  east,  see  Harmer's  Observations, 
&c.  I.  31.  Jer.  li.  42 ;  Nahum  i.  S;  Is.  i.  7  (according  to  Bishop 
Lowth's  translation)  viii.  7,  8 ;  and  Job  xxx.  14. 

t  Heath  on  Job  xiv.  20.  Annibal,  invading  Italy/  is  com- 
pared by  Plutarcji  to  a  torrent.  See  Hor.  Od.  IV.  xiv.  2.% 
&c. 
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Philometor,  ^according  to  Dathius*;  But  Tattief 
the  Jewish  high-priest,  i.  e.  a  succession  of  higfc- 
priests ;  as  the  word  '  king9  often  denotes, .  in 
prophetic  language,  a  series  of  kings  succeeding 
each  other. 

Onias  III.,  who  was  resident  at  Antioch  when 
Antiochus  first  visited  that  city  upon  his  ac 
cession  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  experienced 
at  his  hands  the  most  barbarous  treatment.  He 
was  stripped  of  his  dignity,  which  was  infamously 
bartered  away  to  Jason  his  next  brother,  and 
subsequently  put  to  death  by  Andronicus  a 
Syrian  nobleman,  to  whom  Antiochus  had  de- 
legated the  command  during  his  absence;  and 
thus  may  be  truly  said  to  have  been  overflown 
by  a  flood,  and  to  be  broken^. 

A  scene  of  perfidy,  almost  unprecedented  iii 
the  annals  of  history,  quickly  unfolded  itself. 
Antiochus,  having  once  engaged  in  the  traffic 
of  the  Jewish  pontificate,  successively  conferred 


*  Mr.  Wintle  thinks,  that  by  the  prince  of  the  covenant  is  meant 
Ptolemy  Philometor,  whom  Michaelis  calls   '  rex  foederatus.* 

t  Antiochus  was  so  much  affected  with  grief  upon  this  occa- 
sion, as  to  command  that  Andronicus  should  be  punished  with 
death.  The  language  of  the  historian  is  inimitably  beautiful : 
Therefore  Antiochus  was  heartily  sorry,  and  moved  to  pity,  and 
wept ;  because  of  tie  sober  and  modest  behaviour  of  him  that  was 
dead.    2  Mace.  iv.  37* 
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it  upon  Jason,  Menelaus,  and  Lysimachus,  men 
of  the  most  abandoned  characters*. 

(S3.)  And  he  shall  come  up,  and  shall  become 
strong  with  a  small  people. 

(24.)  He  shall  enter  peaceably  even  upon  the 
fattest  places  of  the  provinces ;  and  he  shall  do 
that  which  his  fathers  have  not  done9  nor  his 
fathers'  fathers :  he  shall  scatter  among  them  the 
prey,  and  spoil,  and  riches :  Yea,  and  he  shall 
forecast  his  devices  against  the  strong-hold$\  even 
for  a  time  %. 

Antioehus  returned  from  Rome  weak,  and  des- 
titute of  assistance.     He  soon,  however,  strength- 


*  Milton,  in  the  following  lines,  alludes  to  the  contests  be- 
tween Jason  and  Menelaus : 

The  house  of  God 

They  first  re-edify,  and  for  a  while 

In  mean  estate  live  moderate ;  till,  grown 

In  wealth  and  multitude,  factious  they  grow. 

But  first  among  the  priests  dissension  springs ; 

Men,  who  attend,  the  altar,  and  should  most 

Endeavour  peace.     Their  strife  pollution  brings 

Upon  the  temple  itself.  (P.  L.  xiu  34*9.) 

-\  onvo  (Theodot.  and  Arab.)  against  Egypt. 

X  "  28.  So  that  he  shall  advance  and  become  strong,  with  a 
small  people,  by  quiet  measures. 

24.  •  Then  into  the  richest  parts  of  the  province  shall  he 
proceed,  and  shall  do  what  neither  his  fathers  nor  his  fathers' 
fathers  have  done.  The  plunder,  the  spoil,  and  the  wealth 
shall  he  disperse  among  them ;  and  against  the  fortresses  shall 
he  devise  his  machinations,  even  for  a  time/'     (Wintle.) 
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ened  himself  veiy  considerably ;  visited  JerttaSenr, 
and  other  cities  in  different  parts  of  his  kingdom^ 
particularly  the  fertile  country  of  Pboenieia ;  des- 
patched an  embassy  into  Egypt ;  and,  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  through 
which  he  marched  his  little  army,  distributed 
his  gifts  among  them  with  unbounded  liberality ; 
herein  differing  from  the  former  kings  of  Syria*, 
especially  from  his  immediate  predecessor,  who 
is  described  as  a  mere  collector  of  taxes  im- 
poverishing his  subjects  by  exacting  large  .sums 
of  money  to  discharge  the  tributes  paid  to  the 
Roman  people.  His  principal  object,  at  this 
time,  was  to  conquer  Egypt.  Whatever  plan, 
however,  he  had  formed  for  it's  reduction,  he 
deferred  it's  execution  to  a  more  distant  period ; 
or,  in  other  words,  he  only  forecast  his  devices 
against  the  strong-holds,  the  towns  and  castles 
of  that  country. 

(25.)  And  he  shall  stir  up  his  power  and  his 
Courage  against  tfie  king  of  the  south,  with  a 
great  army ;  and  the  king  of  the  south  shall  be 
stirred  up  to  battle,  with  a  very  great  and  mighty 
army:  but  he  shall  not  stand;  for  they  shall 
forecast  devices  against  him. 

(26.)  Yea,  they  that  feed  of  the  portion  of  his 
meat,  shall  destroy  him  ;  and  Ms  army  shall  over- 
flow (or  rather,  *  shall  be  overflown*) ;   and  many 
shall  fall  down  slain, 

*  1  Mace.  iii.  28,  30. 
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(Vr.ydtod  both  these  king?  hearts  shall  be  fo 
do  mi&kief,  arid  they  shall  speak  lies  at  one  table : 
but  it  sh&llnot  prosper;  for  yet  the  end  shall  be 
at  the  time  appointed*. 

History  lias  exactly  verified  every  part  of  this 
pfophecyf .  In  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  An- 
tiochus  invaded  Egypt  with  a  great  army,  and 
defeated  Ptolemy  near  Pelusium.  In  this  en- 
gagement, by  forbidding  his  victorious  soldiers  to 
continue  the  slaughter  of  their  enemies,  he  facili- 
tated his  farther  progress.  He  affected  the  title 
and  character  of  a  friend  to  their  young  king, 
the  guardian  and  faithful  protector  of  his  realm ; 
and,  under  the  specious  appearance  of  kindness, 
assumed  the  management  of  his  affairs. . 

The  ministers  and  courtiers  of  Ptolemy  shame- 
fully betrayed  his  interests ;    and  many  of  them 


•  25.  "  For  he  shall  rouse  his  strength  and  his  courage 
against  the  king  of  the  south,  with  a  great  army;  and  the 
king  of  the  south  shall  engage  in  battle,  with  an  army  very 
great  and  powerful.  Yet  he  shall  not  stand;  because  they 
shall  devise  plots  against  him. 

26.  "  Even  those  that  eat  the  portion  of  his  meat,  shall  betray, 
him ;  and  his  army  shall  be  overthrown,  and  many  shall  fall 
down  slain. 

2^.  *  Moreover,  of  both  these  kings,  their  intention  shall  be 
to  act  maliciously ;  and,  at  one  table,  they  shall  speak  deceit- 
fully. Yet  it  shall  not  prosper :  for  still  the  end  is  for  the  time 
appointed."     (Wintle.J 

1 1  Mace.  i.  16—19. 

Vol  t.  jf 
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secretly  promoted  the  designs  of  Antiochus. 
Eulaeus  and  Linaeus  are  represented  as  the  treach- 
erous councillors  of  their  king,  and  are  much 
censured  for  their  mal-administration.  They,  that 
fed  of  the  portion  of  his  meat  *,  contributed  to 
his  misfortunes.  His  army  was  overflown,  and 
his  choicest  soldiers  slain ;  himself  being  either 
taken  prisoner,  or  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
surrendering  his  person  to  Antiochus. 

Mutual  protestations  of  friendship  availed  no- 
thing. The  king  of  the  north,  eager  to  accom- 
plish the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  the  south, 
bad  recourse  to  the  arts  of  flattery  and  falsehood. 
His  nephew  (for  Cleopatra,  the  mother  of  Ptole- 
my, was  the  sister  of  Antiochus)  equally  skilled 
in  dissimulation,  practised  the  same  arts,  Though 
they  ate  at  one  table,  and  apparently  '  took  sweet 
counsel  together,'  their  minds  were  bent  upon 
mischieff.  Covering  their  designs  with  specious 
language,  they  meditated  destruction  to  '.  each 
other ;  agreeing  only  in  their  hatred  of  the  holy 
covenant,  and  of  the  people  of  God.  But  success 
failed  to  them  both.  The  time,  appointed  for  the 
demolition  of  the  Jewish  policy,  was  not  yet  come. 


*  '  To  eat  bread  at  the  table  of  another,'  and  to  be  €  salted  with 
the  salt  of  another'— are  expressions,  which  denote  the  utmost 
confidence  of  friendship  in  the  east. 

t  The  authority  of  Livy  strongly  confirms  the  truth  of  this 
prediction. 
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(28.)  Then  shall  he  return  into  his  land,  with 
great  riches ;  and  his  heart  shall  be  against  the 
holy  covenant ;  and  he  shall  do  exploits,  and  re- 
turn to  his  own  land0. 

The  return  of  Antiochus,  laden  with  spoils, 
into  his  own  dominions  is  faithfully  recorded  f. 
He  had  no  sooner  obtained  full  power  in  Egypt, 
than  he  threw  off  all  restraint,  caused  the  most 
opulent  cities  to  be  pillaged,  and  then  precipitately 
set  off  to  quell  some  disturbances  in  Jerusalem. 
Having  indulged  his  inclination  against  the  holy 
covenant,  he  departed  to  Antiochj:. 

(29.)  At  the  time  appointed,  he  shall  return, 
and  come  toward  the  south :  But  it  shall  not  be  as 
the  former,  or  as  the  latter. 

(30.)  For  the  ships  of  Chittim§  shall  come 
against  him :  therefore  he  shall  be  grieved,  and 
return,  and  have  indignation  against  the  holy 
covenant  So  shall  he  do ;  he  shall  even  return, 
and  have  intelligence  with  them  that  forsake  the 
holy  covenant^. 


*  28.  «  Then  shall  he  return  into  his  own  land,  with  great 
wealth ;  and  having  his  heart  upon  the  holy  covenant,  he  shall 
despatch  his  work,  as  he  returns  into  his  own  land."    (  Winik^J 

t  1  Mace  i.  19,  20.  %l  Mace.  i.  24. ;  2  Mace.  v.  21. 

§  The  Roman  embassadors,  who  came  immediately  from  the 
isle  of  Delos  in  Macedonian  or  Grecian  ships.     1  Mace.  i.  29. 

||  29.  u  At  a  time  appointed,  he  shall  advance  again  into  the 
south :  But  it  shall  not  be  as  the  former,  or  as.  the  latter  , 

M  2  aOL^Por 
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Upon  the  departure  of  Antiochus  from  Egypt, 
Ptolemy  Philometor  was  reconciled  to  his  brother. 
The  king  of  Syria  renewed  the  war,  and  as  he 
was  advancing  with  his  army  to  besiege  the  two 
brothers  in  Alexandria,  was  stopped  in  his  pro- 
gress by  the  Roman  embassadors.  The  result  of 
the  conference  is  well  known.  Exasperated  at 
his  disappointment,  he  exercised  his  resentment 
against  the  Jews;  favouring  those,  who  like 
Menelaus  had  abjured  the  true  religion,  and  for- 
saken the  holy  covenant.  "The  same  year,"  as 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  writes,  "  his  captains  by  his 
order  spoiled  and  slaughtered  the  Jews,  pro- 
faned  the  Temple,  set  up  the  worship  of  the 
heathen  gods  in  all  Judaea,  and  began  to  per- 
secute and  make  war  upon  those  Who  would 
not  worship  them*. 

And  here  the  scene  closes f.  After  this  period, 
the  life  of  Antiochus  is  marked  only  with  defeats 

SO.  <s  For  there  shall  come  against  him  ships  of  Chittim ; 
whereby  he  shall  be  grievously  humbled.  Therefore  shall  he 
again  have  indignation  against  the  holy  covenant,  and  despatch 
his  work  as  he  returns ;  when  he  shall  have  intelligence  with 
those,  that  forsake  the  holy  covenant."     (Wiwtte.) 

*  Observ.  on  Daniel,  p.  188. 

t  Dathius,  and  the  other  interpreters  who  apply  the  remain- 
ing part  of  this  chapter  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  find  themselves 
much  embarrassed,  when  they  endeavour  to  illustrate  the  events 
predicted.  Most  of  them,  indeed,  though  they  illustrate  the 
preceding  part  of  the  chapter  with  copious  quotations,  here  pru- 
dently decline  their  appeal  to  history. 
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and  disappointments.  Various  accounts  are  given 
of  his  death.  In  1  Mace.  vi.  4 — 16.,  it  is  related 
that,  upon  his  return  to  Babylon,  he  laid  him 
down  upon  his  bed,  and  Jell  sick  for  grief,  and 
died.  In  2  Mace.  ix.  28.,  we  are  informed,  that 
he  died  a  miserable  death  in  a  strange  country, 
in  the  mountains.  And,  in  2  Mace.  i.  15,  16.,  the 
narrative  is  again  different.  The  priests  of  Nanea 
are  there  said  to  have  thrown  stones  like  thunder- 
bolts, and  struck  down  the  captain.  It  would  be 
useless  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  of  thes6  asser- 
tions. Before  his  death,  however,  it  must  be 
observed,  Jerusalem  was  entirely  recovered  to 
the  Jews;  the  Temple  was  purified  from  it's 
temporary  pollution ;  the  divine  worship  was 
restored;  and  in  commemoration  of  this  event 
a  feast  was  instituted,  which  was  called  the  Feast 
of  lights,  and  was  long  observed  with  the  most 
religious  solemnity. 

Upon  the  remaining  part  of  the  chapter,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  repeat  an  observation  already 
made ;  that  though  some  particulars  may  be  ap- 
plied to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  indeed  to  any 
wicked  persecutor,  there  are  many  circumstances 
wholly  inapplicable  either  to  him,  or  to  the  history 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Thus  it  is  by  no 
means  true,  that  the  Maccabees  and  their  asso- 
ciates instructed  many,  i.  e.  brought  over  many 
proselytes  to  their  own  religious  opinions;  or 
that  the  persecution  commenced  by  Antiochus 
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continued  many  days,  or  years,  as  it  ceased  in  a 
very  short  time. 

So  far  from  "  exalting  himself  and  magnifying 
himself  above  every  god"  (Dan.  xi.  86.)  he  seems 
to  have  carried  his  superstitious  practices  to  the 
highest  pitch.  According  to  Polybius,  he  ex- 
ceeded all  those  who  reigned  before  him  in  the 
sacrifices  which  he  caused  to  be  offered  in  the 
different  cities,  and  in  the  honours  which  he  paid 
to  the  gods.  Did  he  not  express  the  greatest 
regard  to  the  god  of  his  fathers,  by  promoting 
the  worship  of  the  deities  of  Greece,  and  placing 
the  image  of  Jupiter  Olympius  in  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem*  ?  Nor  is  there  the  faintest  shadow  of 
historical  authority  to  suppose,  that  he  "  honoured 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  with  precious  stones 
and  pleasant  things,  a  god  whom  his  fathers  knew 
not"  (ib.  88.).  No  mention  is  made  of  any  new 
deity,  which  he  introduced.  As  to  the  worship  of 
Mahuzzim,  it  will  require  the  utmost  effort  of 
genius  to  appropriate  it  to  Antiochus.  The  ex- 
plication of  this   part  of  the  book  of  Daniel, 


*  Livy  particularly  speaks  of  the  magnificence  with  which  he 
adorned  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Antioch:  Antiockice  Jovis 
CapitoUni  magnificum  templum,  sum  laqueatum  auro  tantum,  sed 
parictibus  totis  lamina  inauratum,  et  alia  multa  in  aliis  loci*  pciQic- 
tus,  quia  perbreve  lempus  regni  ejus,  rum  perfecit.  (xli.  29.)  The 
ancestors  of  Antiochus  were  Macedonian  Greeks;  and  there* 
fore  Jupiter  Olympius  may  justly  be  called,  '  the  God  of  Ids 
Fathers.' 
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given  by  three  of  our  best  commentators,  is  at- 
tended with  a  mass  of  evidence,  as  I  think, 
irresistible ;  while  the  system  advanced  and  sup- 
ported by  Grotius  fails  of  producing  any  other 
effect  on  the  unbiassed  mind,  than  that  of  display- 
ing  the  influence  of  prejudice  upon  the  most 
accomplished  scholar  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived* 

But  to  return  from  this  digression. — Upon 
reading  '  the  Vision  of  the  four  beasts'  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  Daniel,  and  that  of  '  the 
evening-morning'  in  the  eighth,  we  observe  that 
in  each  of  them  a  Little  Horn  is  foretold  to 
arise,  which  gradually  becomes  exceeding  great ; 
that  of  this  Little  Horn  nearly  similar  circum- 
stances are .  predicated  in  each ;  and  that  the 
prophet,  when  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
momentous  events  that  were  to  take  place,  was 
overwhelmed  with  affliction*  Is  it  not  an  obvious 
inference,  that  the  same  power  is  prefigured  by 
this  Little  Horn  in  both  visions?  May  we  not 
then  apply  the  prophetic  description  to  the  Ro- 
man empire '  with  this  restriction  that,  in  the  first 
Vision,  the  power  of  the  Romans  is  considered  as 
being  confined  to  the  western  ;  and,  in  the  second, 
to  the  eastern  parts  of  the  empire  ?   And  though 


*  Vw  doctissimus  H.  Grotius  in  scriptis  evangelicis  narrandis 
merito  cekberrimus,  in  prophetiis  fut  miki  videtwr)  minus  sagas. 

{Burnet  de  Statu  mortuomm,  p.  370.) 
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a  learned  writer  *  upon  this  subject  has  declared, 
that  "  he  cannot  help  being  persuaded,  notwith- 
standing a  great  authority  on  the  other  side,  that 
the  generality  both  of  Jewish  and  Christian  com- 
mentators were  not  quite  so  injudicious  as  has 
been  averted,  when  th*y  maintained  that  in 
the  prophecy  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  Daniel  con- 
cerning the  Little  Horn  Antiochus  Epiphanes  is 
the  very  character  described,"  yet  the  following 
fjiuptation  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  '  Observations 
upon  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel'  will  (I  doubt 
not)  leave  a  different  impression  upon  the  mind 
of  t\\e  reader.  It  contains  the  opinion  of  that 
truly  great  and  good  man  upon  the  question 
fyefore  us.  "  The  last  Horn  js  by  some  taken  for 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  but  not  yery  judiciously : 
It  always  signifies  a  new  kingdom,  and  the  king- 
dom pf  Antiochus  was  an  old  one.  Antiochus 
reigned  over  one  of  the  four  horns ;  and  the  Little 
Horn  was  a  fifth,  under  it's  proper  kings.  This 
Horn  was  at  first  a  little  one,  and  waxed  exceed- 
ing great ;  but  so  did  not  Antiochus.  His  king- 
dom, on  the  contrary,  was  weak,  and  tributary  to 
the  Romans;  and  he  did  not  enlaige  it.  The 
H#m  was  a  king  of  fierce  countenance,  and;  de- 
stroyed wonderfully,  and  prospered,  and  prac- 
tised ;  that  is,  he  prospered  in  his  practices  against 
the  holy  people :  but  Antiochus  was  frighted  out 


*  Hallifax's  Sermons,  p.  108. 
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of  Egypt  by  a  mere  message  of  the  Romans,  and 
afterward  routed  and  baffled  by  the  Jews.  The 
Horn  was  mighty  by  another's  power,  Antiochus 
by  his  own-  The  Horn  stood  up  against  the 
Prince  of  the  host  of  heaven,  the  Prince  of 
princes;  and  this  is  the  character,  not  of  An- 
tiochus, but  of  Antichrist.  The  Horn  cast  down 
the  sanctuary  to  the  ground;  and  so  did  not 
Antiochus :  he  left  it  standing.  The  sanctuary 
and  host  were  trampled  under  foot  two  thousand 
three  hundred  days ;  and,  in  Daniel's  prophecies, 
days  are  put  for  years.  But  the  profanation  of 
the  temple,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus,  did  not 
last  so  many  natural  days.  These  were  to  last 
till  the  time  of  the  end9  till  the  last  end  of  the 
indignation  against  the  Jews;  and  this  indig- 
nation is  not  yet  at  an  end.  They  were  to  last 
till  the  sanctuary,  wjhich  had  been  cast  down, 
should  be  cleansed;  and  the  sanctuary  is  not 
jet  cleansed  *." 


*  Observ.  p.  123. 
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*«  He  that  giveth  his  mind  to  the  Law  of  the  Most  High,  and  is  occupied 
in  the  meditation  thereof,  will  seek  out  the  wisdom  of  all  the  ancient,  and 
be  occupied  in  prophecies."    (Ecctes.  xxxix.  i) 
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BISHOP  OF  BAHGOE. 


(Wakefield,  1800.) 
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PREFACE. 


Much  praise  is  due  to  that  eminent  Prelate,  who 
in  1768  founded  a  lecture  for  the  purpose  of  "  proving 
"  the  truth  of  revealed  religion  in  general,  and  of  the 
"  Christian  in  particular,  from  the  completion  of  pro- 
"  phecies  which  relate  to  the  Christian  Church,  espe- 
"  cially  to  the  apostasy  of  papal  Rome."  The  painful 
attention  of  learned  men,  when  attached  to  one  subject, 
must  obviously  contribute  to  elucidate  that  subject,  by 
uniting  all  the  aids  of  human  erudition  to  remove  un- 
certainty and  doubt.  St.  Peter,  in  his  second  Epistle, 
considers  prophecy  as  "  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place." 
But  the  day  has  already  dawned,  and  that  light  has 
burst  forth  with  seven-fold  splendor.  The  diffusion  of 
knowledge  predicted  in  these  words,  "  many  shall  go 
to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased,"  has  in 
a  great  measure  dispelled  the  obscurity,  in  which 
the  communication  of  the  divine  will  was  originally 
involved. 

A  nice  and  elaborate  calculation  of  prophecies  not 
yet  fulfilled,  a  bold  reduction  of  remote  events  to  fixed 
periods  of  time,  can  serve  no  good  purpose ;  tending 
only  to  subject  the  study  of  the  prophetic  writings  to 
derision  and  contempt,  and  thus  weakening  the  belief 
due  to  those  sacred  compositions.  It  is  sufficient  to 
observe  the  great  outlines  of  prophecy,  and  patiently 
to  await  the  dispensations  of  God,  in  the  scenes  which 
are  yet  to  be  exhibited  to  the  world.  "  This  only  re- 
mains for  protestants,  that  they  compute  the  approach- 
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ing  of  the  final  rain  of  Antichrist  according  to  their 
advances  in  the  mystery  of  real  regeneration,  and  in 
the  indispensable  duties  of  Christianity.  The  more 
holy,  the  more  innocent,  the  more  humble,  the  more 
vehemently  aspiring  after  heavenly  good  they  find  one 
another,  the  more  prudent  they  be,  the  more  faithful 
and  obedient  to  the  public  magistrate,  the  more  meek 
and  benevolent  toward  one  another,  and  the.  more 
earnestly  they  bend  all  their  endeavours  to  promote 
the  public  good,  and  the  common  felicity  of  all  man- 
kind— the  more  near  they  may  conclude  the  ruin  of 
Antichrist  *." 

I  have  only  one  remark  to  add.  Our  most  celebrated' 
writers  on  prophecy,  Mr.  Mede,  Dr.  Henry  More, 
Mr.  Daubuz,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  Bishop  Newton 
were  distinguished  by  their  mild  and  gentle  dispositions. 
No  language  of  acrimony,  no  sneer  of  ridicule,' no  sen* 
timents  of  passion  are  discernible  in  their  writings. 
Their  meek  and  quiet  spirits  were  averse  from  every 
thing  that  tended  to  irritate  the  minds  of  others,  while 
truth,  and  truth  alone,  was  the  object  of  their  unwearied 
pursuits.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  their  ex* 
ample  has  not  been  uniformly  followed  by  all,  who 
attempt  to  explain  the  prophetic  volumes  of  Scrip- 
ture. 


•  Dr.  Henry  More*s  Theological  Works,  p.  761- 
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CHAPTER   I. 

Preliminary  Remarks  on  some  recent  Explications 
;   of  the  Prophecies  relative  to  Antichrist. 

▼  T  hether  the  recent  attempts,  which  have 
been  made  to  explain  several  passages  of  scrip- 
tural prophecy,  should  induce  us  to  entertain  new 
sentiments  on  the  subject,  justly  deserves  our 
most  careful  attention.  Much  pain  is  experienced 
in  dissenting  from  the  opinions  of  good  and 
learned  men.  But  the  humble  inquirer  after 
truth  will  endeavour  to  preserve  inviolate  the 
golden  maxim  of  charity:  no  impulse  of  ani- 
mosity will  influence  the  integrity  of  his  heart ; 
no  bias  of  predilection  will  corrupt  the  rectitude 
of  his  decisions. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Nayland,  in  his  «  Discourse  on 
the  Man  of  Sin,'  declares  that  "one  remarkable 
sign  of  the  last  day  has  not  hitherto  received  an 
adequate  interpretation." — "  That  volumes  have 
been  written  with  great  uncertainty  of  inter- 
pretation, depending  upon  facts  which,  however 
bad  in  their  way,  did  certainly  never  come  up 

to  the  description  of  St.  Paul."     He  considers ; 
Vol.  I.  N 
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aoned,  and  driveu  into  exile.  Death,  hastened 
probably  by  the  poignancy  of  his  sufferings,  at 
length  relieved  him  from  all  his  sorrows. 

The  fall  of  Rome,  and  the  destruction  of  a 
power  frequently  distinguished  by  the  appella- 
tion of  «  Antichrist,'  are  described  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse. One  circumstance  is  added,  which  has  in 
general  been  literally  understood — that  Roma 
will  be  destroyed  by  fire.  Therefore  shall  her 
plagues  come  in  one  day,  death,  and  mourning, 
and  famine ;  and  she  shall  be  utterly  burned 
with  fire;  for  strong  is  the  Lord  God,  who 
judgeth  her.  And  the  kings  of  the  earth,  who 
liave  committed  fornication,  and  lined  deliriously 
with  her,  shall  bewail  her,  and  lament  for  her, 
when  they  shall  see  the  smoke  of  her  burning*. 

Italy  has  been  denominated  a  '  storehouse  of 
lire.'  The  soil  of  the  country  around  Rome 
abounding  with  bituminous  and  other  combus- 
tible matter,  ready  as  it  were  to  take  fire,  de- 
cidedly proves  the  facility  with  which  natural 
Causes  may  be  employed  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  Providence  predicted  in  the  sacred  volumes. 
If  by  Rome  however  be  meant  *  the  whole  Roman 
empire,'  an  exposition  which  can  scarcely  be 
allowed,  this  remark  will  have  little  weight ;   and 


*  Rev.  xviii.  8,  $).  See  also  v.  10. ;  xvii.  16,  18. ;  xix.  S.  ;— 
and  Dr.  Gray's  Letters  during  the  course  of  a  Tour  through 
Germany,  &c.  p.  380. 
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*the  burning  vi&  fire"  may  be  considered  as 
a  gener&i  expression,  denoting  the  utter  demo- 
lition of  that  fourth  kingdom,  which  in  it's 
flourishing  state  was  "  strong  as  iron — devouring 
the  whole  earth,  treading  it  down,  and  breaking 
ii  in  pieces." 

Can  the  prophecy  of  the  fall  of  Rome,  replete 
with  terrific  imagery,  and  diversified  with  the 
most  distressful  scenes  of  misery  and  anguish, 
be  already  fulfilled?  Is  it  possible  to  see  it's 
completion  in  it's  reduction  by  the  army  of 
the  French  Directory  in  1798?  This  once 
powerful  city  has  been  ransacked,  and  despoil- 
ed: the  exquisite  works  of  art — her  most  valu- 
able pictures — her  splendid  statues — the  elegant 
ornaments  of  gold,  of  silver,  and  of  precious 
stones,  with  which  her  idols  were  decked  and 
her  altars  enriched,  have  been  seized  by  the  rapa- 
cious hand  of  the  conqueror :  but  her  fortresses, 
ber  embattled  towers,  her  marble  domes  yet  re- 
naain.  Her  walls  are  still  standing ;  her  houses, 
her  porticos,  her  palaces,  her  theatres  are  net 
destroyed.  The  voice  of  harpers  and  musicians, 
of  pipers  and  trumpeters,  is  still  heard  in  her 
streets :  the  craftsman  is  still  found  in  her,  and 
the  sound  of  the  mitt-stone  hath  not  ceased*. 


*  Rev,  xviii.  22.  Many  of  the  precious  remnants  of  antiquity- 
were  recovered  in  1799,  and  sent  back  to  Rome  by  Lord  Nelson; 
and  the  remainder  have  since,  upon  the  downfall  of  Buonaparte, 
been  restored  to  their  respective  owners. 
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The  commencement  of  the  period  of  1260 
years  mentioned  in  Dan,  vii.  25.  has  been  placed 
by  some  writers  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century,  and  Mr.  King  precisely  confines  it  to 
the  year  of  Christ  538*.  Now  the  sixth  century- 
is  not,  I  think,  distinguished  by  any  transaction 
so  extraordinary,  as  to  authorise  us  to  fix  within 
it  the  epoch  of  such  a  commencement.  From  the 
year  536  to  555  occurred  three  Popes,  Agapetus, 
Sylveriiis,  and  Vigilius ;  all  of  whom  were  in  a 
state  of  wretched  dependence.  The  Church  of  Rome 
was  so  much  impoverished  during  the  pontificate 
of  the  first  of  these,  that  he  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  depositing  the  sacred  vessels  with  the 
treasurer  of  Theodatus,  king  of  Italy,  in  order 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  journey  to  Constan- 
tinople. Sylverius,  expelled  from  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter,  was  first  transported  to  Patara  in  Lycia, 
and  afterward  perished  by  famine  in  the  isle  of 
Palmaria,  in  538 j.  Vigilius  was  chosen  Pope, 
while  his  predecessor  was  alive ;  and  hence  it  has 
been  maintained  that  his  election  was  null  and 


*  Dr.  Valpy,  in  a  Sermon  preached  in  1 798,  at  the  Consecra- 
tion of  the  Colours  of  a  Military  Association,  agrees  with  Mr. 
King  in  n;iming  the  year  538  as  the  aera,  whence  this  period  is 
to  be  computed. 

t  Upon  the  exile  of  Pope  Sjt1  verms,  see  Gibbon's  History  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vii.  238,  U3y,  351. 
jl  7. ;  and,  upon  the  long  exile  of  Vigilius,  367.  n.  13. 
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void,  and  that  in  him  the  boasted  succession  of 
the  Bishops  of  Rome  was  interrupted.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  he  suffered  a  long  and  miserable 
exile ;  and  after  his  decease,  the  Roman  Church 
was  governed  by  Pelagius,  who  was  considered 
as  not  entirely  guiltless  of  the  sufferings  of  his 
predecessor. 

The  supremacy  of  the  Pope  was  far  from  being 
universally  acknowledged  in  the  middle  of  the 

sixth  century.  The  emperor  Justinian  not  only 
did  not  submit  to  the  papal  authority,  but  as- 
serted his  own  jurisdiction  over  the  clergy,  as 
their  supreme  head  and  governor.  He  seems  to 
have  arranged  and  conducted  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters, indeed,  without  the  least  regard  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome.  The  part  of  his  work  en- 
titled €  Novella?  comprehends  the  edicts,  which 
concern  the  dicipline  of  the  Church.  The  ordi- 
nation of  bishops,  the  convocation  of  councils, 
and  the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment  were  under  his  immediate  cognisance.  In 
the  pontificate  of  Pelagius,  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  See  was  universally  disregarded,  and 
brought  to  the  lowest  ebb.  Nay  even  Gregory  I., 
sirnamed  '  the  Great,'  was  so  sensible  of  his  want 
of  power  to  enforce  his  own  injunctions,  that 
he  solicited  the  emperor  Mauritius  to  command 
the  attendance  of  the  Istrian  bishops  at  one  of 
his  synods.  Hence  Mosheim  remarks,  that  "  the 
Roman  Pontiffs,  amidst  all  their  high  pretensions, 
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reverenced  the  majesty  of  their  king*  and  empe- 
rors, and  submitted  to  their  authority  with  the 
most  profound  humility ;  nor  were  they  as  yet  so 
devoid  of  shame,  as  to  aim  at  the  subjection  of 
kings  and  princes  to  their  ghostly  dominion*. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  several  of  the  monastic 
orders  were  instituted  in  this  century,  and  among 
others  that  of  the  Benedictines,  who  devoted 
themselves  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the  Papal 
interests.  But  these  orders  had  not  arrived  at 
that  state  of  aggrandisement,  in  which  they 
exerted  a  commanding  influence  over  mankind. 
The  '  mystery  of  iniquity'  proceeded  slowly  in  it's 
operations :  the  power  of  the  Pope  was  for  many 
ages  tardily  progressive,  till  at  length  it  was 
irresistibly  established.  From  the  time  of  that 
establishment,  the  prophetic  revolution  of  1260 
years  is  generally  supposed  to  date  if s  com- 
mencement. 

The  consequence  of  the  conquest  of  Rome  by 
Belisarius  in  586  was,  the  re-union  of  that  city  to 
the  empire  after  a  long  separation  from  it.  While 
that  general  was  in  Italy,  he  deposed  Sylverius. 
Rome  was  afterward  twice  subjected  to  the  Gpths, 
and  the  Papal  power  was  at  that  time  by  no 
means  extensive.  The  corruptions  of  the  Romish 
church  had  not  proceeded  so  far,  her  departure 
from  the  truth  was  not  yet  so  notorious,  as  to 


*  Eccles.  History,  Cent.  VI. 
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affix  the  title  of  '  Antichrist*  to  her  Bishop. 
Many  of  those  doctrines,  which  now  disgrace 
her  creed,  were  unknown  to  those  who  lived 
in  the  sixth  century.  It  will  be  difficult,  there- 
fore, to  estimate  any  part  of  this  century  as  the 
epoch  of  the  1260  years,  during  which  Antichrist 
was  to  flourish. 

The  accommodation  of  events  to  the  prophetic 
passages  of  Scripture  requires  great  care  and 
circumspection.  A  warm  and  lively  fancy  is 
apt  to  exceed  the  limits  of  discreet  judgement. 
If  in  the  vicissitude  of  human  affairs  any  un- 
common incidents  occur,  the  volume  of  prophecy 
is  unfolded,  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances presents  itself,  and  the  reader  unwilling 
{and  perhaps,  unable)  to  examine  the  subject 
with  the  aweful  attention  which  it  demands,  too 
readily  admits  the  accomplishment  of  a  predic- 
tion. But  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  system 
of  prophecy  is  not  vague  or  uncertain,  and  sel- 
dom acquires  any  elucidation  from  hasty  con- 
jectures. The  events,  which  constitute  it's  com- 
pletion, flow  along  the  stream  of  time  in  a  regular 
and  uninterrupted  succession.  Predicted  revolu- 
tions, which  are  yet  future,  will  in  due  time  occur 
so  as  to  leave  no  room  for  scepticism  itself  to 
doubt  of  their  fulfilment. 

The  history  of  Europe  has,  for  many  years, 
exhibited  the  most  dreadful  scenes  of  distress  and 
desolation.  A  power  delighting  in  blood,  and  exer- 
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rising  itself  beyond  the  example  of  former  aged  in 
acts  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  has  spread  ruin  and 
disaster  on  all  sides.    These  excesses  of  wicked- 
ness excite  our  attention :    and  we  are  naturally 
induced  to  inquire  into  the  declarations,  which 
are  found  in  Scripture  concerning  Antichrist — 
the  Man    of    Sin — the   Son    of   Perdition — the 
Lawless   One:    for    under  these  various  terms 
are  denominated,  not  one  man,  but  a  succession 
of  men,  easily  to  be  discriminated  by  the  sin- 
igularity  of  their  conduct  and  character.     These 
titles  have  been  given  to  different  personages — 
to  the  leaders  of  the  factious  Jews,  who  revolted 
from  the  Romans  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem— to  Caius  Caligula,   a  merciless   tyrant — 
to  Titus,   the  '  delight  of  mankind' — to   Simon 
Magus — to  the  Gnostics — to  Mahomet — nay,  to 
the  bright  luminaries  of  the  Reformation,  John 
Wicliff  and  Martin  Luther.     These  different  in- 
terpretations have  had  their  allotted  day.     While 
the  gloss  of  novelty  shines  fresh  upon  them,  they 
are  in  vogue,  and   flourish  for  a  time :    but  at 
length,  like  the  dreams  of  a  sick  man,  they  vanish 
into  air. 

It  is  my  design  to  take  a  succinct  survey  of 
several  prophecies,  which  have  been  already  ac- 
complished, or  are  now  gradually  receiving  their 
fulfilment.  It  cannot  be  expected,  that  in  such  a 
survey  many  new  reflexions  will  occur.  When 
the  features  of  a  personage — his  complexion— his 
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gait — his  look  remain  the  same,  a  faithful  descrip- 
tion of  him  will  not  admit  much  variation.  But 
even  a  diffident  and  timid  observer  may  occasion- 
ally discern  some  traits,  which  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  less  attentive  spectator;  while  a 
sedulous  and  repeated  revisal  of  these  wonderful 
prophecies  will  obviously  confirm  us  in  the  belief 
of  those  revealed  truths,  which  alone  console  the 
heart  of  man  under  the  pressure  of  affliction,  and 
elevate  his  hopes,  and  rouse  the  exercise  of  his 
faculties  to  every  thing  noble  and  gpnerous. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

On  the  Prophetic  Character  of  the  Romans  and 
Chaldeans,  as  described  by  Moses  and  Jeremiah. 

The  description,  which  Moses  has  given  of  a 
remote  nation  destined  to  exercise  the  vengeance 
of  God  upon  the  Jews  *,  is  strictly  applicable  to 
the  Romans.  "  It  has  been  compared  to  that  of 
Jeremiah  f.  But  though  a  correspondence  in 
several  particulars  may  be  discovered,  yet  the 
discrimination  of  features  is  so  evident,  as  clearly 
to  evince  that  the  nations  predicted  in  each  of 
these  descriptions  are  different. 

Deut.  xxviii.  49 — 68. 

49.  The  Lord  shall  bring'  a  nation  against  thee 
from  far9  from  the  end  of  the  earth,  as  swift 

as  the  eagle  flieth,  a  nation  whose  tongue  thou 
shalt  not  understand. 

50.  A  nation  of  fierce  countenance,  which  shall 
not  regard  the  person  of  the  old,  nor  show  fa- 
vour to  the  young. 

51.  And  he  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle ',  and 
the  fruit  of  thy  land,  until  thou  be  destroyed : 
which  also  shall  not  leave  thee  either  corn,  wine, 


*  Deut.  xxviii.  49 — 68.  t  Jer.  v.  15 — 18. 
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or  oil,  or  the  increase  of  thy  kine,  or  flocks  of 
thy  sheep,  until  he  have  destroyed  thee. 
52.  And  he  shall  besiege  thee  in  all  thy  gates, 
until  thy  high  and  fenced  walls  come  down 
wherein  thou  trusted st  throughout  all  thy  land. 
62.  And  ye  shall  be  left  few  in  number.  *  *  * 
68.  And  the  Lord  wilt  rejoice  over  you  to  destroy 
you,  and  to  bring  you  to  nought ;  and  ye  shall 
be  plucked  from  off  the  land  whither  thou  goest 
to  possess  it. 

64.  And  the  Lord  shall  scatter  thee  among  all 
people,  from  the  end  of  the  earth  even  unto  the 
other;  and  there  thou  shalt  serve  other  gods, 
which  neither  thou  nor  thy  fathers  have  known, 
even  wood  and  stone. 

65.  And  among  these  nations  thou  shalt  find  no 
ease,  neither  shall  the  sole  of  thy  foot  have  rest ; 
but  the  Lord  shall  give  thee  there  a  trembling 
heart,  and  failing  of  eyes y  and  sorrow  of  mind. 

^^        ^^        ^^*        ^^        ^^        ^^        ^^ 

68.  And  the  Lord  shall  bring  thee  into  Egypt 
again  with  ships,  by  the  way  whereof  I  spake 
unto  thee,  *  Thou  shalt  see  it  no  more  again :' 
and  there  ye  shall  be  sold  unto  your  enemies 
for  bond-men,  and  bond-women,  and  no  man 
shall  buy  you. 

Jer.  v.  15 — 18. 
15.  £o>  JT  will  bring  a  nation  upon  you  from  afar, 
O  House  of  Israel,  saith  the  Lord;  it  is  a 
mighty  nation,  it  is  an  ancient  nation,  a  nation 
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whose  language  thou  knowest  not,  neither  un- 
derstandest  what  they  say. 

16.  Their  quiver  is  an  open  sepulchre  * ;  they  are 
all  mighty  men. 

17.  And  they  shall  eat  up  thine  harvest  and  thy 
bread,  which  thy  sons  and  thy  daughters  should 
eat\;  they  shall  eat  up  thy  flocks,  and  thine 
herds:   they  shall  eat  up  thy  vines,  and  thy 

fig-trees;    they    shall   impoverish    thy   fenced 
cities,  wherein  thou  trusted! st,  with  the  sword. 

18.  Nevertheless  in  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I 
will  not  make  a  full  end  with  you. 

1.  A  nation  from  far  may  denote  either  the 
Chaldeans,  or  the  Romans.  But  when  it  is  added 
in  Deuteronomy,  from  the  end  of  the  earth,  the 
latter  seem  to  be  more  particularly  prefigured. 
The  country  of  the  Babylonians  was  not  very 
distant  from  Judaea.  The  Romans  may,  more 
properly,  be  said  to  come  from  the  end  of  the 
earth  \.  Many  of  the  leaders  of  their  armies 
against  the  Jews  literally  came  from  the   most 


*  Isaiah  says  of  the  Chaldeans,  that  "  their  arrows  are  sharp, 
and  all  their  bows  bent."     (v.  28.) 

tOr  rather  (with  all  the  old  versions,  by  reading  \'3Vk\ 
instead  of  i^DN'1)  "  they  shall  consume  thy  sons  and  thy 
daughters." 

X  It  must  however  be  remarked,  that  the  Chaldeans  are  said 
to  be  called  "  from  the  end  of  the  earth,"  Isaiah  v.  26,  if  in 
that  passage  the  Romans  be  not  understood. 
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remote  countries.  Julius  Severus  was  sent  by 
the  Emperor  Hadrian  from  Britain:  Titus  and 
Vespasian  were  both  natives  of  Spain,  and  by 
them  the  Jews  were  totally  vanquished ;  and  it 
is  remarkable,  that  the  soldiers  of  Vespasian's 
army  were  brought  out  of  Britain,  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  other  distant  parts  of  Europe. 

The  wonderful  rapidity  with  which  these  forces 
approached  Judaea,  and  their  impetuosity  in  pur- 
suing the  wretched  enemy  to  utter  destruction,  are 
vividly  expressed  by  the  swift  flight  of  the  eagle, 
the  legionary  standard  ot  the  Romans.  Thus  in  the 
New  Testament  the  proverbial  expression,  where 
the  carcase  is>  there  will  the  eagles  be  gatliered 
together,  bears  a  manifest  .reference  to  the  Romans, 
and  to  the  dreadful  carnage  which  that  warlike 
people  made  of  the  Jews.  The  scent  of  the  carcase 
from  afar  drew  down  the  imperial  eagle  upon  the 
devoted  race. 

II.  The  nation,  of  which  Jeremiah  has  given 
so  faithful  a  picture,  is  an  ancient  nation,  a  title 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  Babylonians.  The 
kingdom  of  Babylon  was  founded  in  the  earliest 
ages  of  antiquity ;  while  the  Romans  were  of 
a  more  recent  origin.  Even  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  the  latter  were  little 
known  in  Greece.  Theopompus  ante  quern  nemo 
mentionem  [de  Romanis]  habuit :  urbem  dun- 
taxat  a  Gallis  captam  dixit.  Plin.  iii.  v.  (Jortin's 
Misc.  I.  274.)     Rome  was  built  in  the  year  of 

Vol.  I.  O 
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the  world  3256:  and  Jeremiah  was  called  to 
his  prophetic  office  about  120  years  afterward, 
A.  M.  3375. 

III.  The  language  of  both  nations  was  un- 
known to  the  Jews.  That  of  the  Babylonians,  or 
Chaldeans,  became  more  familiar  to  them  after 
their  captivity  ;  and,  indeed,  the  Eastern  tongues 
have  generally  a  great  affinity  with  each  other. 
But  to  the  Latin  tongue  the  Jews  continued 
always  strangers.  The  Roman  army  being  com- 
posed of  men  born  in  the  different  countries  of 
Europe,  how  various  and  dissonant  must  their 
respective  languages  have  been  ! 

IV.  A  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Roman 
people  is  presented  to  us  in  these  words,  a  nation 
of  fierce  countenance  *.  This  powerful  nation 
could  not  have  been  more  happily  described  f . 

V.  The  cruelty,  which  the  Romans  exercised  in 
their  wars,  is  intimated  by  Moses ;  they  sliall  not 
regard  the  person  of  the  old,  nor  show  favour 
to  the  young.  When  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 
was  consumed  by  fire,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
very  day  upon  which  it  had  formerly  been  burnt 
by  the  Babylonians,   "  so  great  a  carnage  followed 


*Thus  Daniel  begins  his  description  of  the  same  people, 
viu.  23. 

t  This  assertion  is  copiously  amplified,  and  illustrated,  in 
the  preceding  l  Inquiry  into  the  Prophetic  Character  of  the 
Romans.' 
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of  young  and  old,  of  people  and  priests,  that  the 
slain  seemed  too  many  for  the  slayers,  the  ground 
could  not  be  seen  for  the  dead,  and  the  soldiers 
followed  the  fugitives  over  heaps  of  carcasses  *." 

VI.  The  quiver,  compared  by  Jeremiah  to  an 
open  sepulchre,  belonged  not  to  the  Roman  soldier. 
His  heavy  armour  was  almost  proverbial  f.  It 
consisted  of  the  pilum — a  weighty  javelin,  or 
spear,  to  cast  at  the  enemy — the  short  and  massy 
sword  fitted  to  strike  or  to  thrust,  the  large 
oblong  shield,  the  helmet,  the  breast-plate,  and  the 
greaves.  The  use  of  bow  and  arrow,  though  of 
the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  practised  by 
many  nations,  was  totally  unknown  to  the  Romans 
in  the  first  ages  of  the  republic.  And,  when 
it  was  introduced,  it  prevailed  principally  among 
their  auxiliary  troops. 

VII.  The  enemy  to  the  Jewish  nation,  pre* 
dieted  in.  both  these  prophecies,  is  represented  as 
eating  up  the  harvest  of  the  bread,  the  flocks,  and 
the  herds,  the  vines,  and  the  fig-trees ;  but  with 
this  material  difference — that  their  total  destruc- 
tion is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Romans,  while 
the  havock   made  by  the   Assyrian  army  was 


*See  Archbishop  Newcome's  Observations  on  our  Lord's 
Conduct,  p.  252. 

f             gravis  armis 
Miles  ait (Hor.  Sat  I.  i.) 

For  this  is  the  reading  proposed  by  Dr.  Bentley,  not  (as  in  the 
common  editions)  gravis  annis. 

O  2 
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only  temporary,  and  to  be  succeeded  by  their 
return  (after  a  fixed  period  of  captivity)  into  their 
own  land.  The  Romans  besieged  the  Jews  in 
all  their  gates,  until  their  high  and  fenced 
cities  came  down:  while  the  Assyrians,  a  less 
destructive  foe,  only  impoverished  their  Jewed 
cities,  which  were  reserved  for  a  future  trial; 
as  it  was  the  express  determination  of  God  not 
to  make  a  full  end  with  them  in  those  days  : 
whereas  the  success  of  the  Romans  was  to  be 
followed  by  a  scattering  of  the  Jews  among  all 
people,  from  the  one  end  of  the  earth  even  wnto 
the  other.  They  were  to  be  plucked  from  off 
their  own  land :  the  Lord  was  to  rejoice  over  them 
to  destroy  them,  and  to  bring  them  to  nought. 

VIII.  They  are,  also,  to  serve  other  Gods, 
which  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  have  known, 
even  wood  and  stone.  May  I  here  be  allowed  to  re- 
fer to  the  exposition  given  by  one  of  our  best  com- 
mentators on  the  Scriptures,  Patrick  on  Deut. 
xxviii.  6.  ? 

IX.  It  is  farther  declared,  that  the  Jews  should 
be  sent  into  captivity  in  Egypt.  This  prediction, 
similar  to  that  of  our  blessed  Saviour*  (who 
foretold,  that  they  should  be  led  away  captive  into 
all  nations)  was  strictly  verified  after  the  deso- 
lation of  Jerusalem  made  by  Titus,  when  ninety- 
seven  thousand  captives  were  sent  to  Egypt  and 
other  countriesf .    They  were  brought  into  Egypt, 


*  Luke,  xxi.  24.  t  Joseph.  Bell.  Iui  VI.  ix.  2,  3. 
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again  with  ships,  and  exposed  to  sale  in  the 
public  markets  in  numbers  so  great,  that  no  pur- 
chasers were  found  to  buy  them. 

All  these  things  have  been  literally  completed. 
Are  not  the  Jews,  once  the  peculiar  people  of 
God,  now  wanderers  and  strangers  on  the  earth  ? 
Do  they  find  ease,  or  hath  "  the  sole  of  their 
foot  any  rest  among  the  nations  around  ?"  Have 
they  not  a  a  trembling  heart,  and  failing  of  eyes, 
and  sorrow  of  mind?"  Do  not  their  lives  hang 
in  doubt  before  them?  Do  they  not  fear  day 
and  night? 


Iw 


CHAPTER   III. 

Remarks  tm  Daniel's  Interpretation  of  the  latter 
Part  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  Dream. 

Dan.  iL  40—45. 

40;  And  the  Fourth  Kingdom  shall  be  strong  as 
iron :  forasmuch  as  iron  breaketh  in  pieces  a/nd 
suhdueth  ail  things :  and  a$  iron,  that  breaketh 
all  these,  shall  it  break  in  pieces  and  bruise. 

41.  And  whereas  thou  sawest  the  feet  and  toes, 
part  of  potter's  clay,  and  part  of  iron,  the 
kingdom  shall  be  divided;  but  there  shall  be 
in  it  of  the  strength  of  the  iron,  Jbrasmuch 
as  thou  sawest  the  iron  mixed  with  miry 
clay. 

42.  And  as  the  toes  of  the  feet  were  part  of  iron, 
and  part  of  clay,  so  the  kingdom  shall  be  partly 
strong,  and  partly  broken. 

43.  And  whereas  thou  sawest  iron  mixed  with 
miry  clay,  they  shall  mingle  themselves  with  the 
seed  of  men :  but  t/iey  shall  not  cleave  one  to 
another,  even  as  iron  is  not  mixed  with  clay. 

44.  And  in  the  days  of  these  kings  shall  the  God 
of  heaven  set  up  a  kingdom,  which  shall  never 
be  destroyed:  and  the  kingdom  shall  not  be  left 
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to  other  people,  but  it  shall  break  in  pieces  and 
consume  all  these  kingdoms,  and  it  shall  stand 
Jbr  ever. 
45.  Forasmuch  as  thou  satvest  thai  the  stone  was 
cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands,  and 
that  it  brake  in  pieces  the  iron,  the  brass,  the 
clay,  the  silver,  and  the  gold;  the  great  God 
hath  made  known  to  the  king  what  shall  come 
to  pass  hereafter:  and  the  dream  is  certain, 
and  the  interpretatum  thereof  sure. 

The  Kingdom  of  Christ,  or  the  future  state  of 
the  gospel-dispensation,  predicted  in  the  second 
chapter  of  Daniel,  is  distinguished  by  Mr.  Mede 
with  the  appellations  of  the  '  Kingdom  of  the 
Stone*  which  now  exists,  and  the  '  Kingdom  of 
the  Mountain'  which  is  yet  future.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  first  kingdom  is  dated  from 
the  death  of  Christ.  It's  progress  has  been  gra- 
dual. In  the  beautiful  language  of  it's  divine 
founder,  it  may  be  compared  to  a  grain  of  mus- 
tard-seed, which  when  it  is  sown  in  the  earth, 
is  less  than  all  the  seeds  that  be  in  the  earth: 
but  when  it  is  sown,  it  groweth  up,  andbecometh 
greater  than  all  herbs,  and  shooteth  out  great 
branches,  so  that  the  fowls  of  the  air  may  lodge 
under  the  shadow  of  it*.  The  kingdoms  of  the 
earth,  into  which  the  Fourth  or  Roman  Empire 


Mark,  \v.  81,  32. 
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was  to  be  divided,  are  denoted  by  the  ten  toes 
of  the  metallic  image,  which  consists  partly  of 
day,  and  partly  of  iron.  They  appear,  at  this 
day,  in  the  condition  represented  in  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's dream.  However  cemented  together  by 
bonds  of  consanguinity,  alliances,  and  federal 
contracts,  their  power  is  perpetually  subject  to 
decay.  Many  of  them  are  insensibly  mouldering 
into  ruin.  How  long  a  period  may  elapse  before 
their  total  demolition,  is  a  secret  not  clearly  made 
known  to  us.  In  the  mean  time  the  Roman 
empire  continues  in  it's  state  of  imbecility 
and  declension.  The  kingdoms,  into  which  it  is 
divided,  are  exposed  to  wars  among  themselves, 
and  eager  to  plunder  and  destroy  each  other ;  and 
are  thus  unconsciously  preparing  the  way  for  a 
more  splendid  scene  of  things,  for  that  kingdom 
which  will  be  6et  up  by  the  God  of  heaven,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  With  regard  to  the 
important  change,  which  will  be  effectuated  pre- 
viously to  the  establishment  of  this  kingdom  by 
the  conversion  and  restoration  of  the  Jews,  it 
has  been  conjectured  by  some  writers  that  their 
restoration  will  precede  their  conversion*,  and 
by  others  that  they  will  be  brought  to  Mount 
Sion  in  a  converted  state  f .  The  venerable 
Mede,   with  his  usual  diffidence  and   modesty, 


*  See  Rett's  History  the  Interpreter  of  Prophecy,  III.  219. 
■+  Horsley's  Letter  to  Mr.  King,  p.  104. 
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has  suggested  the  mode,  by  which  their  conver- 
sion may  be  produced.  The  miracles,  by  which 
St.  Paul  was  instructed  and  converted,  have  been 
thought  by  some  to  be  of  the  emblematic  and . 
prophetic  kind,  and  to  indicate  the  future  calling 
of  the  Jews ;  so  that  Paul  the  Persecutor,  and 
Paul  the  Apostle,  was  a  type'of  his  own  nation. 
St.  Paul,  though  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
never  cast  off  his  care  for  his  own  brethren ;  and 
he  alone,  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
has  spoken  clearly  of  the  future  restoration  of 
the  Jews :  he  earnestly  wished  for  that  happy 
day,  and  he  saw  it  and  xoas  glad. 

St.  Paul  was  extremely  zealous  for  the  Law, 
and  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians :  so  were  the 
Jews. 

St.  Paul,  for  opposing  Jesus  Christ,  was  struck 
blind,  but  upon  his  repentance  he  received  his 
sight :  so  were  the-  Jews  for  their  rebellions 
smitten  with  spiritual  blindness,  which  shall  be 
removed  when  they  are  received  again  into  fa- 
vour. 

St.  Paul  was  called  miraculously,  and  by  the 
glorious  manifestation  of  Christ  himself,  and  he 
was  instructed  by  the  same  divine  Master :  such 
will,  perhaps,  be  the  conversion  and  illumination 
of  the  Jews. 

St.  Paul  was  called  last  of -all  the  Apostles  :  the 
Jews  will,  certainly,  enter  late  into  the  Church. 

St.  Paul  was  the  most  active,  laborious,  and 
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successful  of  all  the  disciples :  such,  perhaps,  the 
Jews  also  shall  be  after  their  conversion.  But 
these  are  rather  conjectures  of  what  may  be,  than 
discoveries  of  what  must  come  to  pass*. 

It  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Mountain  seems  to  be  limited  to  those  na- 
tions  or  kingdoms,  which  are  represented  by  the 
different  parts  of  the  metallic  image.  The  ex- 
pression of  the  whole  earth,  Dan.  ii.  35,  does  not 
include  the  whole  habitable  globe  f.  In  ver.  89,  it 
comprises  the  kingdom  of  Persia  only.  The  stone 
indeed  is  to  "  break  in  pieces  the  iron,  the  brass, 
the  clay,  the  silver,  and  the  gold,"  before  it  arrives 
at  it's  summit  of  greatness.  But  we  cannot 
hence  conclude,  that  the  whole  race  of  mankind 
are  to  be  subject  to  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
gospel  of  Christ  is  to  be  promulgated  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  However  this  may  be,  we 
have  a  perfect  assurance,  that  all  the  children  of 
men  are  in  the  hands  of  a  good  and  gracious 
Being,  whose  mercies  are  boundless  as  the  ages 
of  eternity. 


*  See  Jortin's  Remarks,  &c.  II.  30,  taken  from  Mede's  Works, 
p.  891. 

t  As  to  the  literal  meaning  innn  Vd,  or  ttao-av  rip  ytp,  c  the  whole 
earth/  it  is  used  in  many  places  of  Scripture,  where  it  would 
be  extremely  improper  to  translate  it  so  as  to  understand  "  all 
the  world"  or  «  all  mankind"  by  it. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Remarks  on  the  latter  Part  of  Darnels  first 

Vision. 

Dan,  vii.  7 — 27. 

7.  After  this,  I  saw  in  the  night-visions,  and  be- 
hold, a  Fourth  Beast,  dreadful  and  terrible, 
and  strong  exceedingly  ;  and  it  had  great  iron 

N  teeth :  it  devoured  and  brake  in  pieces,  and 
stamped  the  residue  with  the  feet  of  it ;  and 
it  was  diverse  from  all  the  beasts  that  were 
before  it>  and  it  had  ten  horns. 

8.  /  considered  the  horns,  and  behold  there  came 
up  among  them  another  Little  Horn,  before 
whom  there  were  three  of  the  first  horns 
plucked  up  by  the  roots :  and  behold,  in  this 
horn  were  eyes  like  the  eyes  of  a  man,  and 
a  mouth  speaking  great  things*  *  * 

19.  Then  I  would  know  the  truth  of  the  Fourth 
Beast,  which  was  diverse  from  all  the  others, 
exceeding  dreadful,  whose  teeth  were  of  iron, 
and  his  nails  of  brass  ;  which  devoured,  brake 
in  pieces,  and  stamped  the  residue  with  his 
feet ; 

20.  and  of  the  ten  horns  that  were  in  his  head, 
and  of  the  other  which  came  up,  and  before 
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whom  three  fell ;  even  of  that  Horn,  that  had 
eyes,   and  a    mouth    that   spake    very    great 
things,  whose  look  was  more  stout  than  his 
fellows. 

21.  I  beheld,  and  the  same  horn  made  war  with 
the  saints,  and  prevailed  against  them ; 

22.  until  the  Ancient  of  Days  came,  and  judge- 
ment was  given  to  the  saints  of  the  most  High : 
and  the  time  came,  that  the  saints  possessed  the 
kingdom. 

28.  Thus  he  said,  the  Fourth  Beast  shall  be  the 
fourth  kingdom  upon  earth,  which  shall  be 
diverse  from  all  kingdoms,  and  shall  devour 
the  whole  earth,  and  sliall  tread  it  down,  and 
break  it  in  pieces. 

24s.  And  the  ten  horns  out  of  this  kingdom  are 
ten  kings  that  shall  arise:  and  another  shall 
rise  after  them ;  and  he  shall  be  diverse  from 
the  first,  and  he  shall  subdue  three  kings. 

25.  And  he  shall  speak  great  words  against  the 
most  High,  and  shall  wear  out  the  saints  of 
the  most  High,  and  think  to  change  times  and 
laws :  and  they  shall  be  given  into  his  hand 
until  a  time  and  times  and  the  dividing  of 
time. 

26.  But  the  judgement  shall  sit,  and  they  shall 
take  away  his  dominion,  to  consume  and  to 
destroy  it  unto  the  end. 

27.  And  the  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the 
greatness  of  the   kingdom   under  the  whole 
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•  heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints 
of  the  most  High ;  whose  kingdom  is  an  ever- 
lasting  kingdom,  and  all  dominions  shall  serve 
and  obey  him. 

An  exact  summary  of  the  history  of  the  world 
is  comprised  in  the  Dream,  which  was  revealed  to 
the  king  of  Babylon  in  the  second  chapter  of 
Daniel.  Particular  events  are  precisely  detailed 
in  each  subsequent  prophecy,  with  a  gradual 
opening  or  expansion.  The  Roman  empire  is 
again  presented  to  our  view  in  the  seventh. 
From  those  ten  kingdoms,  into  which  it  is  divi- 
ded, three  are  separated  to  become  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  a  power  so  different  from  all  others 
in  it's  origin,  and  in  the  function  of  it's  administra- 
tion, that  we  cannot  mistake  it's  discriminating 
qualities. 

Four  great  kingdoms,  the  Babylonian,  the 
Medo-Persian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman,  are 
adumbrated  in  this  Vision  under  the  symbols 
of  four  wild  beasts.  From  history  we  learn  that 
the  powerful  empire  of  the  last  of  these,  ex- 
pressed by  the  Fourth  Beast  which  was  dread- 
ful and  terrible  and  strong  exceedingly,  extended 
itself  almost  over  the  whole  known  world,  and 
was  at  length  rent  and  divided  into  ten  kingdoms ; 
and  that  in  process  of  time  the  Pope,  or  Bishop 
of  Rome,  made  himself  master  of  three  of  these 
kingdoms,  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  the  kingdom 
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of  the  Lombards,  and  the  state  of  Rome;  or, 
according  to  Mr.  Faber,  the  kingdom  of  the 
Heruli,  that  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  that  of  the 
Lombards.  These  three  last  kingdoms  «  were 
successfully  eradicated  before  the  Little  Papal 
Horn,  which  at  length  became  a  temporal  no 
less  than  a  spiritual  power,  at  the  expense  of 
the  three  depressed  primary  states,'  (Faber  on 
Prophecies,  I.  187.  2d  edit.)  And,  in  allusion 
probably  to  this  circumstance,  the  Pope  is  pic- 
tured wearing  a  triple  crown,  or  a  tiara  adorned 
with  three  crowns,  and  holding  three  keys  in 
his  hand*.  His  character  and  future  destiny 
are  recorded  in  the  passages,  which  I  have  trans- ' 
cribed. 

The  ten  kingdoms  are  denoted  by  ten  horns. 
A  horn,  the  emblem  of  confidence  and  strength, 
implies  sovereignty  and  dominion.  Upon  the 
same  principle,  the  Little  Horn  which  arose  after, 
or  behind,  them  (that  is,  in  a  secret  and  unper- 
ceived  manner,  the.  other  sovereigns  of  the  earth 
not  discovering  the  exercise  of  his  dominion, 
until  he  became  superior  to  them)  aptly  delineates 
the  person  of  the  Pope,  who  in  his  beginning 
feeble,  and  unimportant,  acquired  by  degrees  an 
uncontrolled  authority.  His  power  was  diverse 
from  the  others,   displaying  itself  in  a  manner 


*  Sometimes  he  has  a  triple  cross  in  one  hand,  and  a  naked 
sword  in  the  other. 
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totally  unknown  before,  by  assuming  a  spiritual      i 
as  well  as  temporal  jurisdiction  over  the  affairs 
of  men. 

This  Little  Horn  is  said,  ver.  8,  to  have  eyes  like 
the  eyes  of  a  man,  to  possess  a  peculiar  cunning 
and  subtilty.  And  were  not  the  Popes  always 
vigilant,  and  zealous  to  promote  their  own  in- 
terest ?  Were  they  not  proverbially  quick-sighted 
in  political  matters?  Have  they  not  arrogated 
to  themselves  the  title  of  «  Universal  Bishop,' 
that  is,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  universal 
overseer  or  over-looker  ? 

The  Little  Horn  had,  also,  a  mouth  speaking 
great  things.  And  is  not  this  truly  predicated 
of  him,  who  assumed  lofty  and  high-sounding 
titles,  issuing  out  his  mandates  to  emperors  and 
kings,  terrifying  them  with  the  fulminated  de- 
nunciations of  his  bulls,  deposing  and  excommu- 
nicating them,  consigning  their  crowns  to  whom- 
soever he  pleased,  interdicting  to  whole  realms  the 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  dissolving  the  most 
sacred  engagements  ? 

His  look  was  more  stout  than  his  fellow.  His 
pride  elevated  him  above  all  other  m£n ;  not  only 
bishops  and  ecclesiastics,  but  even  the  princes  and 
and  rulers  of  the  earth.  He  affected  to  exert  his 
commanding  influence  over  the  regions  of  purga- 
tory and  hell,  and  arrogantly  proclaimed  himself 
«  the  Successor  of  St.  Peter  and  the  Prince  of  the 
Apostles/  while  under  the  semblance  of  humi-- 
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lity  he  usurped  the  title  of  '  the  Vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ*; 

[  He  shall  speak,  also,  words  against  the  most 

High,  or  (for  so  the  original  may  be  rendered)  as 
the  most  High.  In  either  sense,  the  prediction  is 
fulfilled.  The  Pope  has  at  different  times  enrobed 
himself,  as  it  were,  in  the  spoils  of  Divinity,  by 
assuming  the  title  of  'Holiness/  by  appointing 
his  own  will  to  be  the  rule  of  action  to  others,  and 

I       by  forgiving  sins  in  his  liberal  grant  of  indulgences. 

I  These  indulgences  were  calculated  mei&y  to  fill 
the  treasury  of  the  Church  ;  and  as  no  doctrine  has 
been  more  lucrative,  so  none  is  more  opposite  to 
the  Scriptures,  which  teach  us  that '  to  God,  and 
to  God  alone,  belong  mercies  and  forgiveness.9 

Mr.  Faber,  instead  of  the  present  version,  He 
shall  speak  xcords  against  the  most  High,  tran- 
slates the  latter  part  of  this  passage,  «  by  the  side 
of  the  most  High'  (I.  7, 156.)     To  me  this  version 


I 


*  I  adopt  the  interpretation  of  a  late  learned  prelate,  eminent 
for  his  knowledge  o^  the  Roman  law.  Slaves,  out  of  the  little 
peculium  which  they  were  allowed  to  hare  of  their  own,  fre- 
quently bought  another  slave,  who  was  subject  to  them  as  they 
themselves  were  subject  to  their  proper  masters.  Such  a  slave  of 
a  slave,  or  j**rr*jr  «rrt  was  called  cicarias  :  so  the  word  is  used 
by  Horace,  and  by  Martial.  In  allusion  to  this  sense,  the  Pope 
sometimes  condescends  to  stile  himself  /"jcarwj,  and  at  other 
times  <&ft  re*  &rt\tf-tm%  Art.  The  expressions  are  synonymous, 
and  one  of  them  explains  the  other.  (H*2if*x's  Serwmms  mi 
WV-5«~oftV  I<xhcrt„p>  S4UJ 
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does  hot  suggest  a  different  idea  from  that  which 
has  been  usually  entertained.  When  a  weak, 
frail,  and  dependent  being  arrives  at  such  a 
height  of  insolence  that,  instead  of  humbling 
himself  in  the  presence  of  God*  he  dares  to  utter 
big  swelling  words  *  by  the  side  of  the  Most 
High ;'  is  not  this  to  offer  the  greatest  possible 
affront  to  the  Divine  Majesty,  to  brave,  and  even 
to  renounce,  his  authority  ?  K  a  subject  should 
seat  himself  at  the  right-hand  of  his  earthly 
prince,  and  use  presumptuous  expressions  in  his 
presence,  as  if  he  were  upon  a  level  with  him* 
would  not  this  be  deemed  an  open  violation  of 
the  regard  due  to  the  supreme  magistrate,  if  not 
a  virtual  denial  of  it?  And  if  he  should  exer- 
cise his  cruelty  upon  those,  who  had  uniformly 
manifested  a  loyal  subjection  to  authority,  would 
not  this  increase  his  crime,  and  proclaim  him 
guilty  of  the  foulest  rebellion  ? 

And  he  shall  wear  out  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High ;  by  destructive  wars,  by  imprisonments 
and  tortures,  persecuting  the  faithful  servants  of 
God.  The  records  of  ecclesiastical  history  abun- 
dantly verify  this  prediction,  and  the  annals  of 
our  own  country  supply  us  with  too  many 
instances  of  it's  truth.  "  The  Church  of  Rome 
hath  shed  torrents  of  blood,  and  in  those  coun- 
tries where  the  Inquisition  hath  been  established, 
she  hath  offered  up  her  annual  sacrifice  by  burn- 
ing infidels  and  heretics  ia  honour  of  the  God 
Vol.  I.  P 
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of  mercies  and  the  Father  of  all  consolation, 
and  of  the  meek  and  compassionate  Lamb  of 
God."  Hence  this  same  Church  is  described  as 
being  *  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and 
with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus*/  Her 
cruelty  is  written  in  the  characters  of  blood, 
which  she  hath  poured  out,  like  water,  from  the 
veins  of  vast  numbers  of  persons  who  have  been 
strengthened  by  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
to  bear  their  testimony  in  the  face  of  all  the 
terrors  and  instruments  of  death,  which  wit  or 
malice  could  invent,  against  her  erroneous  doc- 
trines and  corrupt  practices  f. 

And  shall  think  to  change  times  and  laws. 
The  frequent  omission  of  that  part  of  the  Deca- 
logue, which  forbids  the  making  of  any  graven 
image ;  the  dispensations,  which  absolve  men  from 
the  obligations  of  duty ;  the  claim  of  exempting 
the  most  atrocious  sinners  from  the  punishments 
of  a  future  state — these,  and  many  other  circum- 
stances, afford  an  undeniable  proof  of  the  power, 
which  the  Roman  Pontiff  usurped,  erf  changing 
laws.  "  The  wisest  and  most  impartial  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  writers  do  not  only  acknowledge, 
but  are  even  at  pains  to  demonstrate,  that  from  the 
times  of  Lewis  the  Meek,  who  died  in  840,  the 
ancient  rules  of  ecclesiastical  government  were 


*  Rev.  xvii.  6. 

+  Sir  John  Thorold's  <  View  of  Popery/  p.  14*. 
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gradually  changed  in  Europe  By  the  cotmsefs 
and  investigations  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  new 
laws  substituted  in  their  placed 

It  is  the  peculiar  province  of  God  to  change 
times  and  seasons,  and  to  remove  and  to  set  up 
kings.  May  not  that  power  therefore,  which 
usurps  an  authority  thus  appropriated,  justly  be 
said  to  *  oppose  God  Y  w  The  capricious  appoint- 
ment of  fasts  and  feasts,  the  canonisation  of  saints, 
the  institution  of  new  modes  of  worship,  the 
imposition  of  new  articles  of  faith,  the  injunction 
of  new  rules  of '  practice,  and  the  reversing  at 
pleasure  of  the  laws  both  of  God  and  man — all 
these  things  denote  the  exertion  of  a  power 
changing  times  and  laws." 

We  are  farther  informed,  how  long  this  power 
will  continue — "  a  time,  times,  and  the  dividing 
of  time" — that  is,  according  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  prophetic  language  now  generally  ad- 
mitted, to  1260  years ;  a  year,  years  (two),  and 
the  dividing  or  half  of  a  year,  i.  e.  1260  days, 
each  prophetically  designating  a  year.  The  Papal 
Power  had  probably  it's  complete  establishment^ 
so  as  to  exercise  tyranny  without  opposition, 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  or  in 
the  year  of  Christ  755;  when  the  Popes  being 
now  temporal  princes,  dated  their  Epistles  and 
Bulls  not  by  the  years  of  the  emperor's  reign, 
but  by  those  of  their  own  advancement  to  the 
popedom.    It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  reign  of 

P2| 
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the  Power  denoted  by  the  Little  Horn  is  to  be  com- 
puted from  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century. 
The  ingenious  author  of  a  discourse,  published 
in  1799,  has  specifically  named  the  year  606*; 
when  the  emperor  Fhocas  declared  Pope  Boniface 
to  be  universal  bishop,  and  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High  were  literally  delivered  into  his  hands,  and 
into  the  hands  of  his  successors.  And  Mr.  Faber, 
in  his  volumes  on  Prophecy,  has  attempted  to 
prove,  that  from  this  very  year  the  commence- 
ment of  the  term  of  1260  years,  and  of  the  origin 
of  the  Papal  Power  is  to  be  dated.  Others,  par- 
ticularly Bishop  Newton,,  have  referred  the  be- 
ginning, of  this  term  to  the  full  establishment 
of  that  power  in  the  eighth  century.  If  1260 
years  be  calculated  from  this  period,  we  shall 
arrive  at  the  year  of  Christ  2015;  or,  if  (with 
Mr.  Fleming)  we  use  prophetical  years  consist- 
ing of  360  days,  at  the  year  2000,  the  sixth 
thousandth  year  of  the  world,  when  the  reign 
of  this  great  enemy  of  Christ  may  end — a  period, 
which  remarkably  coincides  with  a  well-known 
tradition  among  the  Jews,  that  the  Messiah  shall 
then  descend,  and  the  reign  of  the  saints  upon 
earth  commence. 


*  i 


The  Fall  of  Babylon,  or  the  Harmony  between  Prophecy 
and  Providence  in  the  Rise,  Duration,  and  Destruction  of 
Antichrist;'  by  William  Mosely,  Preacher  to  the  Independent 
Congregation  of  Long  Buckby,  Northamptonshire. 
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But  when  we  sit  down  to  study  the  scrip- 
tural prophecies,  "  let  it  ever  be  under  the  guid- 
ance of  this  great  truth,  that  it  is  not  in  the 
department  of  man  to  interpret  unfulfilled  pro* 
phecies,  by  pretending  to  fix  the  natures  and 
seasons  of  events,  dearly  indeed  predicted,  but 
obscurely  described.  For  that  the  interpreter 
of  prophecy  is  not  man,  but  God ;  who,  by  bring- 
ing events  to  pass,  affords  to  man  the  only  true 
interpretation  *." 


*  Warburton's  Works,  V.  447- 
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CHAPTER  V. 

7$ie  Regicide  Government  of  France  is  not  pre* 
figured  by  the  Little  Horn  ifi  Daniel's  first 
Visum. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  *ttie  description 
of   the  Little  Horn    of  the  Fourth    Beast  is 
strikingly  applicable  to  the  Infidel  Power,  which 
we  have  seen  arise  in  France.'    But  we  may  re- 
mark, that  the  power  expressed  by  the  Little 
Hom,    though  it  is  supposed    to  exist  at  an 
earlier  period,  is  not  clearly  distinguished  until 
three  of  the  first  horns  are  entirely  extirpated. 
Is  it  possible  to  discover,  what  three  kingdoms 
have  been  destroyed  to  constitute  this  Regicide 
Government  ?  The  Roman  Empire  has  been  long 
since  dismembered  into  ten  kingdoms,    among 
which,  if  that  of  the  Franks  in  France  (as  usual) 
be  classed,  it  is  effectually  excluded  from  being 
the  Little  Horn.    Three  of  them  are  designated 
by  Providence  to  form   the   kingdom    of   this 
power.     No  attempt  has  been  made  to   name 
those,   which    have    fallen    before    this    Infidel 
Power.    We  are  not  authorised  to  prescribe  a 
limitation  to  it's  conquests,  or  to  anticipate  iifs 
future  greatness;   nor  have  we  any  reason  to 
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conclude,  that  three  kingdoms  will  actually  be 
overcome  by  it,  and  remain  subject  to  it's  sway. 
Upon  this  topic,  all  is  uncertainty. 

A  mouth  speaking  great  thing*,  and  his  look 
more  stout  than  his  fellows.  These  marks  seem 
to  coincide  with  the  power  of  France,  but  not 
more  so  than  with  other  wicked  powers,  which 
aspire  to  exorbitant  domination.  And  the  speak- 
ing wards  against  the  Most  High  is  still  more  ap- 
plicable to  that  nation,  in  which  the  existence 
of  the  Supreme  Being  has  been  publicly  denied, 
and  Human  Reason  deified ;  while  the  baneful  in- 
fluence of  irreligion  has  produced  the  most  de- 
testable enormities  of  guilt. 

Another  appropriate  circumstance  is  expressly 
named — the  change  of  times  and  laws.  A  total 
alteration  in  the  division  of  time  was  ordained. 
New  appointments  of  days  and  months,  and  new 
distributions  of  seasons,  were  inserted  in  the 
French  calendar.  The  distinction  of  weeks  was 
abolished,  the  solemnity  of  the  sabbath  abrogated, 
and  the  observance  of  religious  festivals,  appointed 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  Christianity,  absolutely 
destroyed.  This  change,  however,  has  not  con- 
tinued long ;  and  the  divisions  of  time  have  re* 
turned  into  their  ancient  channel 

To  establish  the  completion  of  a  prophecy, 
it  is  necessary  for  every  part  to  quadrate.  A 
deficiency  in  any  single  point  is  fatal.  In  poetical 
comparisons,  we  are  satisfied  with  one  or  two 
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traces  of  resemblance;  nor  is  it  necessary,  that 
every  part  of  the  image  should  accurately  cor- 
respond with  the  subject.  But,  in  prophetic 
descriptions,  strict  coincidence  is  required.  Not 
a  lineament  or  adjunct  is  admitted,  which  does 
not  accord  with  the  subject  of  the  prophecy. 

He  shaft  be  diverse  from  the  first.  The. con- 
stitution of  his  kingdom  shall  be  totally  dif- 
ferent, being  partly  temporal  or  civil,  and  partly 
spiritual  or  ecclesiastical.  Time,  which  alone 
affords  the  genuine  criterion  of  prophetic  truth, 
will  not  yet  allow  us  to  decide,  under  what 
description  the  ruling  authority  of  France  is  to 
be  arranged.  The  variety  of  changes  which  it  has 
undergone,  and  the  different  revolutionary  scenes 
which  have  been  displayed,  preclude  us  from 
determining  wherein  it's  diversity  from  other 
nations  consists,  unless  it  be  in  the  most  com- 
plicated injustice/  blending  all  sorts  of  crimes 
with  all  sorts  of  follies.  What  opinions  can  be 
entertained  of  men,  who  in  different  periods 
of  their  lives  have  professed  themselves  to  be 
Catholics,  Deists,  Atheists,  and  Moslems;  and, 
whHe  they  have  encouraged  anarchy  and  assas- 
sination at  borne,  have  carried  poverty  and  deso- 
lation into  other  countries?  It  is  difficult  even 
to  surmise  bow  far  future  events,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  a  fixed  administration  of  public 
affairs,  may  justly  affix  to  them  this  mark  of 
distinction — he  shall  be  diverse  from  the  first. 
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And  made  war  with  the  saints  and  prevailed 
against  them.  An  indiscriminate  massacre  of 
more  than  two  millions  of  the  human  race  suf- 
ficiently indicates  a  most  savage  power,  but  by 
no  means  attaches  to  it  the  peculiar  attribute  of 
"  wearing  out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High :" — a 
characteristic  this,  strongly  expressive  of  spiritual 
iyranny,  or  persecution  exercised  upon  others 
merely  for  their  religious  opinions ;  and  truly  ap- 
plicable to  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  punishes 
good  men  as  being  heretics,  professes  enmity 
against  them  as  such,  and  is  utterly  regardless 
of  the  guilt  (however  notorious)  of  her  own  fol- 
lowers; while  those,  who  dissent  from  her,  be- 
come the  victims  of  her  inexorable  rage. 

A  serious  protestant,  conversant  in  the  inspired 
writings  in  which  the  portrait  of  an  Antichrist  is 
delineated  as  with  a  pencil  of  light,  will  hesitate  to 
pronounce  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
the  saints  of  the  Most  High.  Without  violating 
the  law  of  Christian  charity,  he  must  consider 
them  as  professors  of  a  religion  abhorrent  from  the 
purity  of  the  gospel,  as  involved  in  idolatrous  and 
superstitious  practices,  as  men  who  have  not  re- 
pented of  the  works  of  their  hands,  "  that  they 
should  not  worship  devils  and  idols  of  gold  and 
silver  and  brass  and  stone  and  wood,  which  nei- 
ther can  see  nor  hear  nor  walk :  neither  repented 
they  of  their  murthers ;  nor  of  their  sorceries,  nor 
of  their  fornication,  nor  of  their  thefts."    Are  they 
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not  to  be  included  with  those  who  have  worshipped 
the  Beast  and  his  Image ;  and  have  received  his 
mark  upon  their  foreheads  and  in  their  hands? 
The  blood  of  such  men  has  been  prodigally  shed; 
and  it  is  strikingly  remarkable,  that  the  French 
anarchists  have  introduced  the  horrors  of  carnage 
principally*  into  Popish  countries;  as  if  those 
nations,  which  profess  the  purity  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  were  providentially  preserved  from  dan- 
ger. This  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  the  present 
moment,  when  Spain  and  Portugal  are  involved 
in  all  the  calamities  of  war.  In  these  provinces  of 
the  old  Roman  Empire,  for  many  ages,  Popish 
superstitions  and  Popish  cruelty  have  exercised 
their  dominion  without  restraint. 

It  must  be  an  arduous  attempt  to  frame  a  system 
of  prophetic  interpretation  from  the  events  of  the 
present  times,  however  aweful  and  tremendous. 
In  France,  one  revolutionary  plan  has  rapidly 
succeeded  another.  Like  the  kings,  who  in 
Shakspeare's  animated  scene  appear  before  the 
amazed  Macbeth  and  vanish  into  nothing,  the 
despots  of  that  wretched  country  have  been  sud- 
denly hurled  from  their  seats,  to  make  room  for 
others,  who  in  their  turn  have  experienced  the  same 
fate.    The  storm  does  not  always  rage :  it's  fury  has 


*  Some  few  instances,  however,  have  occurred  of  Protestant 
countries  suffering  from  the  invasion  of  the  French  armies. 
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gradually  subsided,  and  a  more  tranquil  scene  of 
things  has  been  unfolded. 

The  character  of  the  power  prefigured  by  this 
Little  Horn  is  more  fully  developed  by  St.  Paul. 
But  we  are  not  to  expect  a  complete  description 
in  any  single  passage  of  the  prophetic  volumes. 
It  is  only  by  a  comparison  of  the  different  prophe- 
cies, that  we  can  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  subject  before  us.  By  adding  to  the  tlescrip- 
tion  of  the  Little  Horn  in  this  vision  of  Daniel 
the  representation  of  the  Man  of  Sin,  and  the 
Apostasy  of  the  Latter  Times  by  St.  Paul,  we 
may  be  enabled  to  discover  the  Apostate  Power 
predicted  in  these  sacred  pages.  In  that,  which 
lately  avowed  the  principles  of  Voltaire  in  a 
neighbouring  kingdom,  it  will  surely  be  idle  to 
look  for  the  peculiar  marks  given  by  the 
Apostle — -the  worship  of  saints — the  fabrica- 
tion OF  FALSE  MIRACLES — MONKISH  AND  CLERI- 
CAL CELIBACY— PAGAN  FASTS— AND  JEWISH 
DISTINCTION  OF  MEATS. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Little  Horn  of  the  He-Goat  in  the  evening- 
morning  Vision  represents  the  Power,  whose 
seat  of  government  was  in  Pagan  and  Papal 
Rome. 

The  Little  Horn,  whose  rise  and  progress  are 
described  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  Daniel,  is  em- 
blematical of  the  power  which  fixed  it's  seat  of 
government  at  Rome,  and  which  first  manifested 
itself  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  by  it's  con- 
quest of  Macedonia,  one  of  the  four  kingdoms 
into  which  that  of  Alexander  the  Great  was 
divided. 

When  the  Great  Horn  of  the  He-Goat  was 
broken  in  the  midst  of  his  strength,  Jour  other 
horns  came  up  in  its  place  toward  the  four  winds 
of  heaven ;  and  out  of  one  of  them  *  came  forth  a 
Little  Horn,  which  waxed  exceeding  great  toward 


*  The  Little  Horn  appeared,  while  all  the  four  Horns  were 
existing.  Hence  the  Power,  which  is  prefigured  by  this  Horn, 
existed  before  the  extinction  of  the  Powers  represented  by  the 
four  Horns.  So  that  this  Horn  cannot  describe  Mahomet  and 
his  successors ;  as  not  being  contemporary  with  any  of  the  king- 
doms denoted  by  the  four  Horns. 
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the  south,  and  toward  the  east,  and  toward  the 
pleasant  land*.  It  cannot  escape  the  notice  of- 
the  reader,  who  is  in  the  least  degree  conversant 
with  ancient  history,  that  the  Romans,  previously 
to  their  establishment  in  those  kingdoms  which 
formed  the  Third  or  Grecian  Empire,  attacked 
Macedonia.  But  the  military  force  which  they 
employed  upon  this  occasion  was  so  insignificant  f, 
and  their  disasters  were  so  considerable,  that  they 
incurred  the  contempt  of  Perseus  it's  sovereign, 
as  well  as  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  Illyricum, 
Syria,  and  Egypt ;  who,  if  they  had  felt  any  ap- 
prehension of  their  impending  danger,  by  their 
united  efforts :  might  have  easily  crushed  the 
common  foe.  If  the. councils  of  Perseus  had  been 
influenced  by  common  prudence,  or  if  his  irresolute 
and  perfidious  conduct  had  not  entirely  alienated 
the  affections  of  his  subjects,  the  progress  of 
-the  invader  might  have  been  promptly  restrained. 
But  the  fortune  of  Rome  prevailed.  That  spot, 
which  appeared  in  it's  rise. wo  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand,  gradually  swelled  into  a  vast  cloud, 


*  Dan.  viii.  9. 

t  Those,  who  suppose  Mohammed  to  be  the  Little  Horn, 
maintain  that  although' his  rise  was  not  in  Syria,  as  soon  as  he 
invaded  that  kingdom  he  became  a  Little  Horn  out  of  one  of 
the  four  subverted  Horns  of  the  He-Goat  In  the  same  manner, 
the  Roman  Power  did  not  become  a  Little  Horn,  until  it  invaded 
Macedonia. 
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which  burst  forth  and  deluged  the  plain*  The 
arrival  of  L.  iEmilius  Paulus?  accomplished  tike 
defeat  of  the  infatuated  monarch  ir>  the  short 
space  of  fifteen  days,  and  in  no  long  time  the 
entire  subjugation  of  the  dominions  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  From  Macedonia  the  Roman  power 
proceeded,  both  by  sea  and  land,  to  extend  it's 
triumphs  in  the  East.  Thus  may  we  perceive 
"  how  terrible  they  were  grown  through  their  con- 
quest of  Macedon  *."  In  the  words  of  the  Prophet ; 
Out  of  one  of  the  horns  came  forth  a  Little  Horn, 
which  waxed  exceeding  great  toward  the  souths 
and  toward  the  east,  and  toward  the  pleasant 
land.  This  is  literally  true  of  the  Romans,  who, 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae  had  been  reduced  to  the 
lowest  ebb  of  fortune.  Their  first  appearance  in 
the  countries  of  the  East  is  properly  depicted 
under  the  image  of  a  Little  Horn.  They  were  then 
in  a  weak  and  depressed  state.  After  the  con- 
quest of  Perseus,  however,  their  power  became 
extremely  formidable.  The  Little  Horn  waxed 
great  even  to  (or  against)  the  host  of  heaven, 
and  it  cast  down  soine  of  the  host  and  of  the  stars 
to  the  ground,  and  stamped  upon  them-f.  The 
Jewish  polity,  both  civil  and  religious,  was  the 
work  of  heaven.  Their  government,  laws,  and 
worship  were  figured  with  oriental  sublimity  by 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars.     The  expressions 


*  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World,  V.  xii.  &c.         t  Dan.  ib.  10, 
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of  casting  dawn  the  place  of  his  sanctuary,  and 
of  casting  down  the  truth  to  the  ground*,  prefigure 
the  utter  demolition  and  extirpation  of  their  state 
by  the  Romans  under  Vespasian  and  Titus,  when 
the  stars  fell  down  from  heaven,  and  the  powers 
of  heaven  were  shaken. 


The  nature  of  this  power  is  more  fully  un- 
folded in  Dan.  viii.  28 — 25.  Upon  the  Twelve 
peculiar  Marks  there  given,  as  strictly  and  emi- 
nently applicable  to  the  Romans,  see  the  prece- 
ding Inquiry  into  the  Prophetic  Character  of  that 
People,  pp.  138 — 142.  It  may  suffice,  at  present, 
to  repeat  them  in  their  order : — 

I.  He  shall  be  of  fierce  countenance : 

II.  He  shall  understand  dark  sentences : 

III.  His  power  shall  be  mighty,  but  not  by  his 
own  power : 

IV.  He  shall  destroy  wonderfully : 

V .  He  shall  prosper :' 

VI.  He  shall  practise : 

VII.  He  shall  destroy  the  mighty  and  the  holy 
people: 


*  Dan.  ib.  11,  12. 
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VIII.  He  shall  cause  craft  to  prosper  w  his 
hand: 

IX.  He  shall  magnify  himself  in  his  heart : 

X.  In  peace  he  shall  destroy  many  : 

XI.  He  shall  stand  up  against  the  Prince  of 
princes;  and, 

XII.  He  shall  be  broken  without  hand. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  apply  this  prophetic 
description  to  Papal  Rome.  The  Roman  govern- 
ment is  considered,  in  the  prophetic  volume  of 
the  Apocalypse,  as  existing  in  various  forms  for 
a  series  of  ages  to  the  present  time*  and  thence 
to  continue  to  the  season  limited  by  God  for 
it's  duration.  While  we  see  the  people  of  Rome 
worshipping  this  day  in  the  same  temples,  and 
at  the  same  altars,  sometimes  the  same  images^ 
and  often  with  the  same  ceremonies  as  the  old 
Romans,  he  must  have  great  charity  as  well  as 
discernment,  who  can  absolve  them  from  the 
charges  of  superstition  and  idolatry*. 


*  "  The  oonformity  between  Rome  Pagan  and  Rome  Christian, 
in  -which  the  latter  imitated  the  former,  is  generally  asserted  by 
Protestants,  and  not  denied  by  many  of  the  Papists;  and  it  has 
been  demonstrated  in  such  a  variety  of  circumstances,  that  it 
seems  impossible  for  an  unprejudiced  inquirer  not  to  yield  to 
such  over-bearing  evidence."— -Jortin's  Sermons,  IV.  41 4-  Gratft 
Letters  during  the  Course  of  a  Tour  through  Germany,  %c.  p.  354w 

Though  this  conformity  however,  or  rather  uniformity,  of  wor- 
ship between  Popery  and  Paganism  be  allowed,  it  does  not  follow 

that 
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1:  A  king  of  fierce  countenance.  With  regard 
to  that  ferocity  of  countenance,  which  is  the  first 
feature  noted  in  the  vision,  it  will  not  require 
much  argumentation  to  prove  that  the  system 
of  national  physiognomy,  as  adopted  by  a  writer 
of  great  celebrity,  is  far  from  being  inadmissible. 
The  ancient  Romans  were,  in  general,  of  a 
fierce  countenance.  The  inhabitants  of  modern 
Rome  are.  equally  so.  It  is  a  remark  made  by 
many  travellers,  that  '  no  monument  of  ancient 
art  and  magnificence  hats  been  preserved  with  so 
little  alteration  as  the  propensities,  manners^  and 
taste  of  the  Roman  people,  which  remain  ex- 
actly what  they  were  in  the  time  of  the  emperora, 
and  as  they  are  described  by  Juvenal  and  Tacitus/ 
The  expression,  of  a  fierce  countenance,  while 
it  actually  implies  a  particular  configuration  or 
arrangement  of  parts  in  the  constitution  of  the 
human  face,  may  be  supposed  to  indicate  that 
disposition  of  mind  which  exists  in  an  Enter- 
prising and  cruel  potentate.  However  the  Roman 
Pontiffs  may  have  differed  from  each  other  in 
the  complexion  of  their  morals,  in  their  habits 


that  Christian  Rome  borrowed  her  religious  rites  from  the  Pagan 
city.  The  same  spirit  of  superstition,  operating  in  equal  cir- 
cumstances, made  both  papists  and  pagans  truly  originals.     See 

Warburtoris  Works,  II.  662. 

That  the  charge  of  idolatry  is  to  be  imputed  to  Rome  Chris- 
tian, and  to  Rome  Heathen,  see  Bishop  Clayton  on  Prophecy, 
p.  10.     See  also  'Brutum  Ftdmen,'  p.  154,  and  Middleion's  Letters 
from  Rome. 

Vol,.  I.  Q 
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of  life,  or  in  their  private  pursuits,  they  invariably 
agreed  in  an  unceasing  assiduity  to  promote 
their  secular  interests,  and  an  unremitting  zeal 
to  augment  the  influence  of  the  Holy  See^ 
usually  by  the  same  methods  of  violence  or  of 
intrigue.  And  surely  it  demanded  a  determined 
effrontery  to  persevere  so  inflexible  in  the  plan 
of  obtruding  upon  mankind  those  usurpations 
in  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  which  were 
so  long  possessed  by  the  court  of  Rome*. 

II.  Understanding  dark  sentences : — Skilful  in 
that  wily  policy,  which  consists  in  the  discovery 
of  hidden  machinations,  and  is  eager  to  penetrate 
the  secret  designs  of  other  governments. 

Papal  Rome,  by  the  injunction  of  Auricular 
Confession,  secured  to  herself  an  intimate  know- 


*  Dr.  Moore,  in  his  description  of  tke  manners  and  character 
of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Rome,  observes,  that  he  perceived 
'  a  great  resemblance  between  many  of  the  living  countenances 
he  saw  daily  at  Rome,  and  the  features  of  the  ancient  busts  and 
statues ;  which  led  him  to  believe  that  a  greater  number  of  the 
genuine  descendents  of  old  Rome  remained  in  Italy  than  is  gene- 
rally imagined.'  Of  the  truth  of  this  observation  I  have  been 
assured  by  many  gentlemen  who  have  visited  Rome,  that  in 
many  families  which  live  beyond  the  Tiber,  a  pure  and  native 
race,  is  discerned  a  strong  representation  of  the  features  and 
character  of  antiquity.  See  Gibbon,  XL  421.  Of  these  Traste- 
verini,  who  boast  to  be  the  true  progeny  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  and  who  seem  to  inherit  the  glorious  spirit  of  their 
forefathers,  see  Duppa's  Brief  Account  of  the  Fall  of  the  Papal 
Government  in  1798* 
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ledge  of  the  interests  and  objects  of"  individuals, 
and  of  private  families.  By  her  legates,  am- 
bushed as  it  were  in  the  councils  and  bed-' 
chambers  of  princes,  and  also  by  her  control  over' 
their  confessors,  she  became  acquainted  with  thei* 
most  secret  transactions ;  and  thus  seized  every 
opportunity  of  exciting  them  against  each  other, 
and  fomenting  among  them  jealousies  and  wars* 

III.  His  poiver  shall  be  mighty,  but  not  by 
his  own  power.  The  power  of  Papal  Rome  was 
originally  conferred  by  the  favour  of  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne.  It  contained  no  vigorous  force 
within  it's  own  territory.  Supported  by  the 
patronage  of  distant  kings,  and  supplied  with 
immense  sums  of  money  from  foreign  parts,  it 
perpetuated  it's  greatness  by  the  assistance  of 
others ;  and  it  engaged  in  it's  interest  the  most 
powerful  monarchs  in  Christendom,  frequently 
by  menacing  to  excommunicate  and  depose  them, 
or  by  intermeddling  in  their  domestic  concerns. 

Contributions  were  raised  in  foreign  countries 
to  fill  the  Roman  treasury  by  Peter's  Pence,  and 
by  the  sale  of  Indulgences,  Agnus  Dei's,  and 
other  holy  ware.  Dispensations  and  Commuta- 
tions usually  procured  the  administration  of  dis- 
tant abbeys,  bishoprics,  and  other  benefices  given 
to  laymen.  The  clergy,  the  subjects  of  cfther 
princes,  obliged  to  a  life  of  celibacy,  were  held 
by  the  Supreme  Pontiff  in  a  state  of  entire  sub- 

Q2 
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jection.  Thus  was  the  power  of  Rome  increased, 
not  by  internal  resources,  but  by  the  riches  and 
the  influence  of  other  nations.  Her  exorbitant 
dominion  in  England  derived  it's  strength  from 
the  cardinals,  prelates,  abbots,  priors,  and  a  nume- 
rous troop  of  lay-officers ;  who,  though  natural- 
born  subjects,  were  exempted  from  the  authority 
of  the  civil  magistrate.  These  men  formed  a 
prodigious  force  to  defend  the  authority,  by 
which  they  were  themselves  shielded  upon  every 
occasion  from  the  laws  of  their  country.  Hence 
that  power  became  great,  but  not  by  its  own 
power. 

IV.  He  shall  destroy  wonderfully.  Let  history 
recount,  if  she  can  recount,  the  numbers  of  those 
who  have  met  destruction  from  the  arm  of  Papal 
Rome.  Let  her  relate  the  carnage  committed  in 
the  '  holy  wars,'  as  they  are  usually  termed.  Let 
her  describe  the  savage  devastation  of  Protestants 
in  different  states  of  Europe.  .  How  dreadful  is 
the  idea,  that  any  thing  which  is  called  *  religion' 
should  so  perfectly  obliterate  humanity,  and  trans- 
form the  gentle  race  of  mankind  into  such  wolves 
and  tigers ! 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  establishment  of  those 
courts  of  judicature,  the  Inquisitions  ?  Have  not 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  innocent  men, 
both  Jews  and  Christians,  been  destroyed  by 
slaughter  in  the  open  field,  by  public  massacres, 
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or  by  burnings  at  the  stake?  Alas!  this  part 
of  the  prophetic  description  is  too  strongly  veri- 
fied. How  many  have  been  slain  for  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus  ?  The  souls  of  those,  who  have 
thus  suffered,  are  justly  represented  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, as  crying  with  a  hud  voice,  saying,  "  How 
long,  O  Lord,  holy  and  true,  doest  thou  not 
Judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell 
on  the  earth  f" 

V.  He  shall  prosper.  Prosperity,  according  to 
Bellarmine,  is  one  of  the  marks  of  the  true 
Church ;  and,  accordingly,  he  assigns  it  to  his 
own.  It  must  not,  however,  be  allowed  that 
temporal  prosperity  is  an  infallible  criterion  of 
merit.  Good  men,  and  the  society  of  Christians, 
are  in  this  state  of  probation  not  unfrequently  in- 
volved in  calamity ;  while  a  portion  of  undisturbed 
success  is  distributed  to  wicked  individuals,  as  well 
as  to  communities  founded  in  iniquity  and  delu- 
sion. 

VI.  And  shall  practise.  Thus  is  represented 
the  energy,  with  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
promoted  her  interested  views.  Or,  if  an  ardor 
for  military  prowess  be  here  implied,  history 
exhibits  many  examples  of  her  restless  ambition, 
instigating  the  kings  of  the  earth  to  mutual 
destruction,  and  exciting  them  by  various  ma- 
chinations to  join  her  with  their  arms. 
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VII.  And  shall  destroy  the  mighty  and  the 
holy  people.  Persecution  is  the  very  spirit  of 
Popery ;  and,  in  popish  countries,  the  Jews  and 
the  Protestants  have  been  most  cruelly  perse- 
cuted. The  spirit  of  Protestantism  is,  toleration 
and  indulgence  to  weaker  consciences. 

The  general  rage  against  the  Jews  induced 
JEneas  Sylvius,  in  his  '  History  of  Bohemia/  upon 
occasion  of  a  massacre  of  that  people  at  Prague, 
to  declare  that  if  nothing  was  more  deplorable 
than  their  condition  among  the  Christians.  As 
soon  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  rich,  they  are 
not  only  plundered,  but  murthered  on  prptence 
that  they  despise  the  Christian  religion,  and  make 
a  mock  of  Jesus  Christ*  " 

To  avoid  the  execution  of  the  severe  decrees 
issued  against  them,  the  Jews  often  submitted 
to  the  dreadful  necessity  of  making  an  outward 
profession  of  the  Gospel.  And  at  this  very 
day,  both  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  great  numbers 
of  that  wretched  people  wear  the  mask  of  Chris- 
tianity, to  preserve  them  from  the  fury  of  per- 
secution. 

From  the  time  the  Popes  began  to  lord  it 
over  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men,  torrents  of 
Christian  blood  have   been  shed  to  gratify  the 


*  Of  the  dreadful  massacres  of  the  Jews,  committed  by  that 
band  of  enthusiasts  who  formed  the  first  Crusade,  see  Gibbon's 
Works,  XI.  25.    See,  also,  Mosheim's  Eccles.  Hist.  III.  210. 
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passions  and  interests  of  the  Court  of  Rome. 
The  Church  of  Christ,  for  the  first  three  hun- 
dred years,  was  indeed  persecuted  by  the  Pagans ; 
but  those  persecutions,  though  sometimes  sharp 
and  severe,  were  far  from  being  so  violent  as  some 
have  represented  them.  They  were  hurricanes, 
that  blustered  for  a  while ;  and  then  succeeded  a 
calm.  The  Pagans  were  moderate,  compared  to 
these  persecuting  Christians.  Rebellions,  assassi- 
nations, poisonings,  breaking  of  solemn  covenants, 
perjuries,  pious  massacres,  inquisitions,  cruelties 
never  heard  of  before — these  were  the  bitter  fruits 
of  that  corrupted  religion  *. 

VIII.  And,  through  policy,  he  shall  cause  craft 
to  prosper  in  his  hand.  Did  not  the  Court  of 
Rome  usually  surpass  all  other  courts  in  political 
subtilty?  It's  system  has  ever  been  a  system 
of  craft,  sustained  by  the  arts  of  secular  intrigue, 
by  the  sleight  of  men  and  cunning  craftiness -f. 
How  dark  have  been  the  designs,  how  crooked 
the  policies,  by  which  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity 
has  long  worked  ?  It  has  been  truly  said  of  Rome 
Christian,  apostatised  to  idolatry,  that  by  her  sor- 
ceries all  nations  were  deceived  f . 

The  establishment  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
affords  a  strong  proof  of  the  exertion  of  policy 


*  Jortin's  Sermons,  II.  52.  t  Eph.  iv.  14. 

t  Rev.  xviii.  23. 
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to  cause  craft  to  prosper.  It  is  a  remark,  that 
the  celebration  of  the  Mass  has  raised  more  money 
than  the  richest  exchequer.  This  was  her  prin- 
cipal patrimony ;  it  founded  her  greatest  monas- 
teries  and  her  wealthiest  abbeys,  and  would  even- 
tually have  nearly  made  .all  England  the  property 
of  the  Church,  if  her  legislature  l\ad  pgt  inter- 
posed the  statute  of  mortmain. 

Let  one  instance  only  be  named,  of  the  various 
artifices  employed  by  those  Popes,  whose  vanity 
impelled  therja  to  add  temporal  dominion  to  the 
.  spiritual  power  of  the  keys.  The  letter,  w;hich 
Stephen  II.  sent  to  Pepin  king  of  France  from 
,St.  Stephen,  a3  if  it  had  actually  descended  from 
heaven,  made  so  strong  an  impression  upon  that 
.monarch,  that  he  deemed  his  salvation  concerned 
in  transferring  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  from 
the  sovereign  of  Lombardy  to  the  Pope.  Thus 
through  policy  was  craft  made  to  prosper. 

IX.  And  he  shall  magnify  himself  in  his  heart 
What  stronger  testimony  of  this  striking  linea- 
ment can  t>e  adduced,  than  the  claim  to  infallibi- 
lity ?  That  man  surely  magnifies  himself  above 
jail,  who  pretends  to  be  incapable  of  error;  to 
Jiave  the  Holy  Ghost  always  affixed  to  his  chair ; 
to  be  the  supreme  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Christ  by 
divine  appointment ;  and  to  hold  whole  kingdoms 
in  fee,  whilst  his  cardinals  boast  to  be  the  com- 
panions of  kings,  and  affect  a  princely  splendor 
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in  their  habits,  which  are  unfortunately  of  the 
very  colour  particularly  denounced  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse *. 

May  not  he  be  said  literally  to  have  magnified 
himself  in  his  heart,  who  when  he  appeared  in 
public,  was  carried  in  a  golden  chair  upon  the 
shoulders  of  noblemen,  arrayed  in  a  Persian  robe, 
with  a  royal  sceptre  in  his  hand  and  a  diadem  of 
gold  sparkling  with  jewels,  while  prostrate  mul- 
titudes paid  him  the  most  sacred  worship  ?  At 
other  times  he  was  seen  sitting  in  the  temple  of 
God  upon  a  lofty  throne,  with  a  triple  crown  on 
his  head,  a  triple  cross  in  one  hand  and  a  naked 
sword  in  the  other,  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  at  his  girdle,  and  a  sevenfold  seal  in 
token  of  the  sevenfold  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
surrounded  by  his  Cardinals,  and  attended  by 
Embassadors  from  all  nations  f. 

X.  And  by  peace  shall  destroy  many.  With 
what  harshness  has  the  Church  of  Rome  im- 
posed the  cruel  sanction  of  an  Anathema  in  her 
decrees,  even  in  matters  of  a  most  trifling  nature ! 
How  notorious  must  have  been  the  want  of 
Christian  charity,  which  influenced  her  to  exclude 
from  salvation  all  those,  who  were  not  of  her 


*  xvii.  4,  &c. 

tNeale  on  the  Supremacy  of  St  Peter,  3  d.  edit.  p.  SS 
On  the  adoration  paid  to  the  present  Pope  (Pius  VII.)  i« 
Lemaistre'9  Travels  through  France,  $c.  1806. 
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own  communion  ?  But  she  did  not  limit  herself 
within  the  bounds  of  verbal  reproof.      Popery 
has  not  been   content  with   the  admonition  of 
St.  Paul  to  reject  heretics.    She  is  not  so  merciful. 
When  she  has  been  exempted  from  the  restraint  of 
the  civil  magistrate,  she  has  confiscated  their  whole 
substance,  and  in  many  countries  destroyed  their 
lives  by  all  the  means  which  inventive  cruelty 
could  devise  *.     She  has,  literally,  been  drunken 
with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  with  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus  f.     She  has  gone  forth 
to  make  war  against  them,  although  they  were 
not  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  her ;  and  that  in 
the  name  and  cause  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  whose 
last  bequest  was  'peace?  and  whose  gospel  is 
no  other  than  glad  tidings  of  peajce  on  earth 
and  good  will  toward  men  %. 

XL  He  shall,  also,  stand  up  against  the  Prince 
of  princes.  What  can  derogate  more  from  the 
honour  of  God,  the  creator  and  governor  of  the 
world,  than  the  worship  of  Saints  and  Angels ;  or 
what  can  be  more  highly  injurious  to  the  honour 
of  Christ,  as  the  only  Mediator  between  God  and 
man  ?  "  The  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
will  obviously  dispose  men  to  look  no  farther  than 
the  sacrifice,  which  they  see  before  their   eyes: 


A 


Pearce's  Sermons,  IV.  297.  t  Rev.  xvii.  6. 

John,  xiv.  27.    Luke,  ii.  14. 
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that  on  mount  Calvary  will  be  forgotten,  when 
they  believe  that  the  same,  with  all  the  same 
benefits,  is  effected  on  their  altars  *." 

If  the  expression  of  standing  up  against  the 
Prince  of  princes  be  forensic  f ,  may  not  the  per- 
secuting fury  of  Papal  Rome  be  here  understood  ? 
When  the  faithful  servants  of  Christ,  men  ex- 
emplary for  the  unblemished  purity  of  their  lives, 
were  summoned  to  appear  as  criminals  before 
councils  and  courts  of  judicature,  convicted  of 
heresy  before  partial  and  oppressive  judges,  and 
afterward  consigned  to  the  secular  arm,  was 
not  this  to  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of 
God  afresh,  and  put  him  to  an  open  shame  \? 
Such  was  the  treatment  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome 
of  Prague,  as  well  as  of  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and 
Latimer,  and  many  other  holy  men ;  who,  having 
undergone  the  forms  of  a  public  trial,  received 
the  sentence  of  condemnation,  and  met  the  terrors 
of  death  with  the  comfortable  assurance  that  they 
possessed  the  true  faith. 

XII.  But  he  shall  be  broken  without  hand, 
A  visible  decay  in  the  power  of  Papal  Rome 
has  been  long  observed.    The  diminution  of  her 


*  Pearce,  ib.  III.  118.  +  See  Ps.  cxxx.  3. 

X  Heb.  vi.  6.— Hence  Rome  is  described  as  the  great  city, 
which  spiritually  is  called  Sodom  and  Egypt,  where  also  our 
Lord  was  crucified.  Rev.  xi.  8. 
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riplendor  seems  to  have  commenced  from  the 
days  of  Luther.  Since  that  time,  her  influence 
in  foreign  kingdoms  has  been  upon  the  decline. 
Her  dominion,  like  that  of  some  of  the  temporal 
princes  around  her,  is  now  shattered  to  the  very 
foundation.  Like  Lucan's  Oak,  stat  magni  no- 
minis  umbra;  and,  like  that  also,  trunco  non 
Jrondibus  efficit  unibram*-  Yet  so  long  as  the 
system  of  Popery  continues,  so  long  as  itfs 
superstition  and  idolatry  prevail  (and  they  are 
far  from  being  extinguished)  the  antichristian 
power  is  to  be  considered  as  still  subsisting.  If  s 
future  destruction  by  some  extraordinary  exertion 
of  the  divine  Providence  is  expressed  in  these 
words,  it  shall  be  broken  without  hand. 

Within  a  very  short  period  of  time,  Roihe  has 
been  more  than  once  in  extreme  danger  from 
a  victorious  army  exasperated  against  her,  and 
menacing  her  with  utter  excision.  By  some  un- 
expected change,  her  final  doom  has  been  ar- 
rested ;  and  the  city  situated  on  seven  hills  still 
exists,  evidently  reserved  to  be  broken  without 
hand — not  to  be  destroyed  by  any  human  force, 
but  in  God's  appointed  season  to  be  cast  as  a 
u  great  millstone  into  the  seaf,  never  to  rise 
again. 

It  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  extend  our 
inquiries.    The  powers  which  have  presided  over 


*  Pharsal  i.  1 3$.  t  Rev.  xviiL  SI. 
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Papal  Rome,  and  which  have  long  supported 
her  corruptions,  were  distinguished  by  an  asperity 
of  temper  and  behaviour,  the  symptoms  of  which 
are  usually  discovered  by  a  fierce  countenance. 

They  were  also  noted  for  that  political  sa- 
gacity, which  penetrated  the  intrigues  of  wily 
statesmen. 

They  acquired  their  dominion  and  influence  not 
from  themselves,  or  merely  by  their  own  power. 

They  advanced  their  secular  interests  by  con- 
tinued acts  of  inhumanity. 

They  prospered  in  their  ambitious  designs.    . 

They  were,  invariably,  active  and  vigilant. 

They  exercised  their  resentment  upon  the  Jews, 
and  upon  all  whom  they  pronounced  '  heretics.' 

Through  their  craft  and  subtilty,  they  suc- 
cessfully conducted  their  plans  of  injustice. 

In  the  mean  time,  they  arrogantly  assumed 
high-sounding  titles,  and  magnified  themselves  in 
tJieir  liearts. 

Even  in  tranquil  times  they  pursued  their 
projects  of  aggrandisement  through  seas  of  blood, 
destroying  those  who  were  at  peace  with  them, 
and  dreaded  from  them  no  acts  of  hostility. 

Lastly,  in  many  points  they  opposed  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ,  while  with  relentless  fury  they 
persecuted  his  faithful  servants. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  not  the  Power  pre- 
figured by  the  Little  Horn  in  the  evening- 
morning  Vision*. 

A  horn  symbolically  represents  a  kingdom. 
When  it  is  said  f ,  that  out  of  one  of  the  four 
notable  horns  came  forth  a  Little  Horn,  we  are 
to  understand  that  out  of  one  of  the  four  king- 
doms represented  by  the  four  horns,  arose  another 
kingdom  distinct  from  those  four,  which  became 
exceeding  great.  Now  the  kingdom  possessed 
by  Antiochus  IV.,  surnamed  Epiphanes,  was  that 
to  which  he  legally  succeeded  on  the  death  of 
his  brother  Seleucus  Philopator,  the  son  of  An- 


*  The  system  of  prophetic  explication,  in  which  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  is  declared  to  be  the  personage  prefigured  by  the 
Little  Horn  of  the  He-Goat  in  this  vision,  is  defended  by 
Hallifax,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  in  his  Discourses  preached 
at  Warburton's  Lecture,  in  opposition  to  the  arguments  which 
have  been  adduced  both  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Bishop 
Newton.  Foreign  commentators,  as  Dathe,  Michaelis,  and 
others,  apply  this  prophecy  to  the  same  prince.  The  system 
may,  probably,  be  received  at  some  future  period.  Hence  it 
has  been  thought  advisable  not  to  omit  this  chapter. 

+  Dan.  viii.  9. 
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tiochus  the  Great.  It  was  not  a  new  or  fiftH 
kingdom,  arising  out  of  any  one  of  the  four  into 
which  that  of  Alexander  was  rent.  It  was 
literally  a  continuation  of  the  kingdom,  which 
commenced  in  Syria  soon  after  Alexander's 
death.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  it's  eighth 
sovereign.  After  him  are  enumerated  no  fewer 
than  nineteen  kings  in  regular  succession,  Anti- 
ochus XIII.  being  the  last  *. 

This  kingdom  is  described  as  waxing  exceed- 
ing great  f .  By  a  treaty  of  peace  made  between 
the  Romans  and  Antiochus  the  Great,  the 
domain  of  the  Syrian  princes  had  been  greatly 
contracted.  And  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  so 
far  from  enlarging  it's  bounds,  that  it  was  less 
in  his  time  than  under  most  of  his  predecessors, 
and  continued  during  his  whole  reign  tributary 
to  the  Romans. 

It  is  said  to  have  waxed  exceeding  great 
toward  the  south  and  toward  the  east\.  Anti- 
ochus made  four  expeditions  into  Egypt.  In  the 
two  first  he  gained  several  important  victories. 
In  the  third,  he  attempted  the  siege  of  Alexandria, 
but  without  success.  And,  in  the  last,  he  was 
compelled  by  the  Romans  to  abandon  all  his 
conquests  in  that  country  with  disgrace :  so  that 


*  See  the  preceding  '  Inquiry  into  the  Prophetic  Character  of 
the  Romans. 

t  Dan.  vii.  9.  J  Dan.  viii.  9. 
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he  cannot  properly  be   said  to  have  rendered 
himself  exceeding  great  toward  the  south. 

The  greatness  of  this  power  toward  the  pleasant 
land  is  predicted.  Yet  Judas  Maccabeus,  with 
a  very  small  force,  opposed  the  whole  strength 
of  Syria.  Armed  with  the  protection  of  the 
Most  High,  he  put  to  flight  his  numerous 
enemies :  in  the  expressive  language  of  the  East* 
he  trod  them  under  his  feet,  as  they  tread  the 
grape  in  the  winepress.  Seven  of  the  generals 
of  Antiochus  were  successively  routed  by  his 
victorious  troops. 

Again;  the  highly  figurative  expressions  ia 
Dan.  viii.  10 — 12,  point  out  something  worse  than 
a  temporary  profanation  of  the  holy  Temple^ 
something  rrtore  calamitous  than  the  miseries 
experienced  by  the  Jews  under  the  short  reign 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  In  the  seventh  verse 
of  this  chapter,  the  He-Goat  is  said  to  cast  down 
the  Ram  to  the  ground,  by  which  is  implied  it's 
total  destruction.  And  here  the  expressions  of 
casting  down  some  of  the  host  and  of  the  stars  to 
the  ground,  and  stamping  upon  them ;  of  taking 
away  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  of  casting  down 
the  place  of  his  sanctuary,  prefigure  the  utter 
demolition  of  the  Jewish  state.  But  these  mo- 
mentous events  did  not  happen  in  the  reign  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

He  magnified  himself  against  the  Prince  of 
the  host,  or  the  Jewish  High-Priest.    He  treated 
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Onias  III.  with  great  severity,  bartered  away 
the  sacred  office  first  to  Jason  the  brother  of 
Onias,  arid  afterward  to  the  profligate  Menelaus 
and  Lysimadms,  thus  rendering  his  name  in- 
famous by  venality. 

The  daily  sacrifice  was,  indeed,  taken  away 
by  Antiochus,  but  in  a  very  short  time  it  was1 
restored.  And  the  place  of  the  sanctuary \  though 
it  was  polluted  by  the  oblation  of  swine's  flesh 
upon  the  holy  altar,  was  never  cast  down  by 
him,  but  continued  standing  to  the  period  of  it's 
total  subversion  by  the  Romans; 

This  prince,  likewise,  exercised  his  resentment 

against  the  Jews  by  causing  the  books  of  the 

law  to  be  rent  in  pieces  and  burnt  with  fire* 

while  he,   who  consented  to  the  law*  was  put 

to  death  **     Yet  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  cast 

down  truth  to  the  grounds     Though  the  worship 

at  Jerusalem  was  suspended;   and  many  of  the 

Jews  were  seduced  to  idolatry  by  sacrificing  tfl 

Jupiter  Olympius   (whose  statue  was  placed  hi 

the  Temple)  the  greater  number  of  thetn  steadily 

adhered  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  and  the 

truth  notwithstanding  it's  temporary  eclipse  was 

<£iot  cast  down. 

The  angelic  beings,  introduced  in  this  vision^ 
converse  with  each  other  upon  the  duration  of 
that  scene  of  desolation,  which  is  described  in 


*  1  Mace.  i.  56,  57. 

Vol.  I.  R 
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Dan.  Viii.  10—12.  The  Angel  of  Holy  Oh$ 
who  names  the  period  of  the  continuance  of  that 
desolation,  is  called  the  Palmoni,  *a  wonderful 
numberer',  one  'wise  in  numbers.'  From  such 
a  being,  accuracy  and  precision  are  to  be  expected. 
He  said  unto  Daniel,  Unto  two  thousand  and 
three  hundred- days  * ;  then  shall  the  sanctuary 
he  cleansed. 

If  by  prophetic  d&ys  are  meant  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  established  rules  of  interpretation,  the 
application  of  this  passage  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
is  inadmissible. 

If  natural  days  be  understood,  the  time  will 
be  easily  calculated.  But  it  has  never  yet  been 
ascertained,  how  this  time  is  applicable  to  the 
Syrian  monarch.  When  a  prophecy,  marking 
a  particular  period,  is  actually  accomplished,  every 
doubt  of  it's  exact  completion  should  vanish.  But 
in-  a  loose  and  desultory  manner  to  resolve  a  fixed 
period  of  2,300  days  into  an  indefinite  portion 
of  time  more  or  less,-  is  not  surely  to  explain 
with  due  correctness  the  history  of  a  prophecy 
already  fulfilled.-  Many  predictions,  recorded  in 
the  Old  Testaments,  have  been  long  since  accom- 
plished; and  the  events  have  so  exactly  cor- 
responded with  them  in  every  particular  circum- 
stance, especially  in  the  coincidence  of  time,  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  mind.     But  in  ap* 


*  Dan.  viii.  14.   Unto  2,300  evenings  and  mornings.  Hebr. 
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j>lymg  the  prophecy  before  us  to  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  the  period  of  time  assigned  for  it's 
completion  leaves  us  quite  undetermined  both 
as  to  it's  commencement  and  it's  conclusion*  The 
inference  must  be,  that  this  prediction  of  Daniel 
is  hot  yet  fulfilled:  the  sanctuary  is  not  yet 
cleansed. 

I.  It  can  scarcely  be  predicated  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  that  he  was  of  a  fierce  countenance. 
Ferocity  of  countenance  is  not  the  peculiar  feature 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  East.  And  it  ap- 
pears from  several  ancient  coins  of  the  kings 
of  Syria,  including  even  that  of  Antiochus  him- 
self, that  they  had  a  winning  and  graceful  aspect, 
a  countenance  of  mild  benignity.  Both  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  historians  *  have  presented 
us  with  a  finished  picture  of  the  interview,  which 
took  place  between  Antiochus  and  the  Roman 
embassadors.  In  this  group,  which  is  the  king 
of  fierce  countenance;  the  Syrian  Prince,  or 
C.  Popilius  Laenas  the  representative  of  the 
Roman  people,  who  with  a  single  sentence  de- 
cided the  fate  of  two  powerful  nations,  over- 
whelming   one    king   with    consternation  f    and 

*  Polybius  and  livy.  ' 

t  Cogitationem  (al.  cunctalionemj  regiatn  Romand  disjecit  con- 
stantid  (Veil.  Patera)  Eodem  momenio  Syrice  regnum  termit, 
JEgypti  texit.  (Val.  Max.  vi.  4.)  Upon  this  subject  a  modern 
author  remarks,  Unius  Popilii  Lcenatis  severus  vullus  et  mandalum 
d  tantd  spe  ad  des^erationem  tuendi,  imperii  sui  dejecit  Antiochum* 

R2 
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affording  protection  to  another  ?  Surely,  not  the 
former.  With  a  dejected  look,  chagrined  and 
intimidated  by  the  authoritative  language  which 
resounded  in  his  ears,  he  retired  in  confusion. 
He  afterward  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  and  pro- 
fessed toward  the  Romans  the  obedience,  which 
Was  due  to  the  gods  *. 

II.  In  what  sense  he  may  be  said  to  tender* 
stand  dark  sentences,  I  cannot  comprehend. 

III.  Nor  is  he  truly  represented  as  mighty  ht 
power,  who  during  his  whole  reign  was  tributary 
to  the  Romans ;  and  whose  hereditary  dominions, 
by  the  defection  of  Persia  and  other  provinces, 
had  received  a  considerable  diminution.  Some 
assistance,  indeed,  he  derived  from  Btrmenes 
king  of  Pergamus,  and  from  Attalus  his  brother ; 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  suppress  the  designs  of 
the  usurper  Heliodorus,  and  to  facilitate  his 
own  establishment  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
But  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  his  govern- 
ment acquired  it's  confirmation  not  entirely  by 
his  own  power,  this  assistance  was  of  a  very  brief 
continuance,  as  it  does  not  appear  that  the  royal 
brothers  co-operated  with  him  in  his  wars. 

IV.  He  may  be  described,  it  is  true,  in  common 
with  many  tyrants,  as  destroying  wonderfully; 


*Enm  hand  seeiti  quam  deorumjussis  paruisse.  (Li v.  xlvi.  13.) 
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but,  if  we  consult  the  Jewish  history,  we  shall 
find  that  he  did  not  surpass  other  conquerors  in 
the  number  of  captives  whom  he  took,  or  of 
enemies  whom  he  slew.  The  calamities  of  the 
Jews  during  his  reign  were  infinitely  exceeded 
by  those,  which  the  Romans  brought  upon  the 
holy  people. 

V.  Prosperity  was  not,  assuredly,  the  attendant 
-of  this  prince  in  his  progress  through  life.  His 
whole  reign  exhibits  a  scene  of  disorder  and  war, 
of  great  victories  and  great  defeats.  His  private 
life  was  a  tissue  of  folly,  .and  wickedness,  and 
intemperance :  and  his  death  is  supposed  to  have 
t>een  occasioned  by  the  fury,  which  suddenly 
seized  him  upon  receiving  information  that  his 
armies  were  defeated  in  Judaea;  and  that  the 
statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius  and  the  other  idols, 
which  he  had  commanded  to  be  erected  in  the 
Temple,  had  been  thrown  down,  and  the  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah  restored  *. 

VI.  Can  it  be  asserted  that  he  practised,  or 
performed  splendid  actions  ?  Is  it  possible,  in  his 
history,  to  discern  the  character  of  a  consummate 


*  The  narrative  of  the  apocryphal  historian  is  deeply  tragical. 
2  Mace  ii.  See  Prideaux's  Connexion,  II.  2.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
and  Bishop  Newton  apply  the  description  of  the  Little  Horn 
to  the  Romans,  entirely  excluding  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
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commander?  No  display  of  ijiilitaiy  science; 
no  brilliant  achievement ;  no  superiority  of  skill 
in  the  acquisition  of  victory ;  no  instance  of  per- 
sonal courage;  no  exploit  indicating  a  noble 
contempt  of  danger;  no  effort  of  wisdom  in 
planning,  or  in  executing,  an  arduous  design  are 
discoverable  in  his  conduct. 

VII.  He  is  represented  as  having  entered 
proudly  into  the  sanctuary* ;  and  weening  in 
his  pride  to  make  the  land  navigable,  and  the 
sea  passable  by  foot  f .  Elate  with  victory,  he 
retained  these  momentary  sentiments  of  pride: 
but  his  general  behaviour  was  that  of  abject 
debasement.  He  seems  not  to  have  had  a  just 
sense  of  the  regal  dignity.  Far  from  elevating 
himself  above  other  sovereigns,  he  disgraced  his 
fame  by  acts  of  the  meanest  description  |. 

VIII.  I  recollect  one  solitary  instance  of  his 
policy  in  causing  craft  to  prosper  in  his  hand; 
namely,  the  disingenuous  cunning  with  which 
he  attempted  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension  be- 
tween the  two  Ptolemys,  with  a  view  of  seizing 
upon  their  kingdom.  But  even  in  this  miserable 
device  he  was  ultimately  disappointed.  These 
two  feeble  princes,  though  immersed  in  pleasure 


*  1  Mace.  i.  21.         1 2  Mace.  v.  21.         J  See  the  preceding 
c  Inquiry,  &c' 
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and  indolence,  saw  through  the  ffimsy  artifice, 
and  by  a  seasonable  address  to  the  Roman  senate 
defeated  it 

• 

IX.  He  may  appear  to  have  magnified  himself 
in  his  heart,  when  he  assumed  the  title  of  Epi- 
phanes, or  '  the  Illustrious.9  But  the  -usurpation 
of  this  title  betrays  no  great  share  of  vanity. 
The  name  of  Epiphanes  was  not  exclusively 
.borne  by  the  Seleucidae  or  Lagidse.  In  old  coins 
4t  is  bestowed  4ipon  Nieomedes  king  of  Bithy- 
,nia,  Tigranes  king  ^of  Armenia,  and  Arsaces 
the  Persian  irionarch*.  His  predecessors  arro- 
gated to  themselves  much  higher  appellations, 
as  Autiochus  Soter,  Antiochus  Theus,  Seleucus 
Ceraunus,  &c.  The  same  adulation,  which  gave 
the  sire  the  surname  of  Epiphanes,  affixed  to  the 
.child  the  title  of  Eupator,  or  *  the  son  of  a  good 
father.' 

X.  It  may  be  allowed,  however,  that  in  peace 
he  destroyed  many,  when  he  sent  his  chief  ebllec- 
tor  of  tribute  unto  the  cities  of  Juda,  who  came 
unto  Jerusalem  with  a  great  multitude,  and  spake 
peaceable  words  unto  them,  but  all  was  deceit; 
for  when  they  had  given  Mm  credence,  he  fell 

suddenly  upon  the  city,  and  smote  it  very  sore, 
and  destroyed  much  people  of  Israelf. 


*  See  Jtfarsham's  Canon,  p.  54.  t  1  Mace.  i.  29,  30. 
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XL  Of  his  standing  up  against  ike  Prime  of 
princes,  I  can  say  nothing. 

XII.  How  far  he  may  be  said  to  have  been 
broken  without  hand,  will  appear  from  consider- 
ing that  his  death  was  truly  miserable*;  but 
not  more  so  than  that  of  many  cruel  &nd  wicked 
princes. 

Lastly,  th$  vision  was  for  many  days.  This 
expression  is  conclusive.  The  vision  is  not  for 
the  short  period  of  twelve  years,  in  which  the 
king  of  Syria  exercised  his  tyranny :  it  compre- 
hends a  much  larger  extent  of  time. 

If  it  still  be  contended,  that  the  Little  Horn 
is  a  figurative  representation  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  I  have  only  to  lament  my  own  want 
of  penetration  in  being  unable  to  discover  the 
resemblance. 


*The  various  accounts  of  his  death  almost  preclude  the 
application  of  Dan.  viii.  25.  (He  shall  be  broken  without  hand) 
to  Antiochus.    See  Van  Dale,  Dissert*  super  Arist.  Sp.  xxyiiu 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

Mahomet  and  his  Successors,  were  not  the  Power 
prefigured  by  the  Little  Horn  in  the  evening- 
morning  Vision. 

The  place,  where  this  Power  was  to  arise,  is 
said  to  be  out  of  one  of  them* ;  i.  e.  of  the  four 
kingdoms,  into  which  that  of  Alexander  the 
Great  was  divided, 

Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  Mahomet  was  born 
and  died  in  a  part  of  the  world,  which  was 
never  conquered.  The  Scenite  Arabs,  Ishmael- 
ites,  or  Nabathseans  in  conformity  to  the  divine 
prediction  lived  upon  plundfer,  harassing  their 
neighbours  by  continual  incursions  and  robberies. 
They  were  never  thoroughly  subjugated  by  the 
Egyptians,  the  Ethiopians,  the  Assyrians,  the 
Persians,  or  the  Romans.  Alexander  the  Great 
was  so  struck  with  the  beauties  of  their  country, 
and  the  fertility  of  it's  soil,  that  he  had  formed 
a  design  of  fixing  there  the  metropolis  of  his 
empire.    Death  put  an  end  to  his  aspiring  views. 

The  Little  Horn  is  predicted  as  arising  out  of 
one  of  the  four  horns,  or  kingdoms.  Arabia 
never  constituted  one  of  those  kingdoms.    Mecca* 


*  Dan.  viii  9. 
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<he  birth-place  of  Mahomet,  is  situated  in  a  dis- 
trict which  always  retained  it's  independence. 
Here  he  received  his  education,  first  promulgated 
his  religion,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  power. 
When  therefore  it  is  declared,  that  out  of  one 
of  the  four  horns  came  forth  a  Little  Horn 
which   waxed  exceeding  great,  by   an   obvious 

inference  Mahomet  is  expressly  excluded. 

Even  if  this  argument,  however,  from  the  place 
or  country  where  Mahomet  was  horn,  and  where 
his  power  commenced,  be  not  admitted,  the  time 
of  his  rise  affords  undeniable  proof  that  he  can- 
not be  the  personage  here  predicted:  whereas 
the  rise  of  the  Roman  Power  in  the  East  ex- 
actly agrees  with  the  prophetic  period.  This 
difficulty  appears  to  me  insurmountable.  In  the 
other  prophecies  of  Daniel,  the  order  of  great 
events  is  continued  in  an  uninterrupted  series. 
When  one  kingdom  or  empire  has  finished  it's 
destined  course,  another  uniformly  and  immedi- 
ately succeeds.  But  if  the  rise  of  Mahomet  be  here 
prefigured,  we  shall  have  a  chasm  of  nearly  seven 
centuries,  a  hasty  transition  from  the  year  before 
Christ  30  (when  Egypt,  the  last  of  the  four  king- 
doms alluded  to,  was  made  a  Roman  province) 
to  the  year  after  Christ  602,  when  Mahomet 
retired  into  the  cave  where  he  planned  his  code 
of  religion.  The  Little  Horn  was  to  arise  during 
the  existence  of  these  four  kingdoms,  at  the 
latter  end  of  them,  before  their  subversion.    Is 
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it  possible  to  allow,  that  Mahomet  can  have  any 
pretension  to  such  a  character*  ? 

A  remark  here  presents  itself  to  the  attentive 
reader.  Mahompt  was  the  founder  of  the  Sara- 
cenic empire.  That  empire  is  supposed  to  be 
the  fifth  kingdom,  which  succeeded  to  the  four 
represented  by  the  four  horns  of  the  He-Goat. 
To  it,  exclusively,  the  prophetic  description  must 
be  limited.  The  Indian,  African,  and  Turkish 
proselytes  of  the  Koran  have  no  other  relation 
to  the  Saracens,  than  that  which  results  from 
their  common  profession  of  the  same  religion* 
The  system  of  superstition  constructed  by 
Mahomet  is  diffused  through  an  extensive  tract 
of  country.  But  the  government  which  he 
founded,  rapid  indeed  in  it's  progress  from  small 
beginnings  to  the  height  of  power,  subsisted  for 
a  very  short  time.  •  After  a  period  of  three  hun- 
dred years,  it  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  from 
it's  ashes  arose  three  great  kingdoms,  which  exist 
at  this  day ;  those  of  Turkey,  of  Persia,  and  of 


*  It  is  well  known,  that  Mahomet  was  succeeded  by  two 
branches  of  his  race,  the  caliphs  of  Persia,  and  the  caliphs  of 
Egypt  and  Arabia.  The  former  of  these  extended  their  con- 
quests over  those  countries ;  while  the  latter  invaded  Europe, 
and  subdued  the  greatest  part  of  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  Surely  this  circumstance,  of  the 
'division  of  Mahomet's  power  immediately  after  his  demise, 
would  scarcely  have  been  omitted,  if  he  and  his  successors  had 
been  the  subjects  of  the  prophecy  under  consideration. 
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the  Great  Mogul.  The  kingdom  of  the  Saracens 
was  as  completely  broken  in  pieces,  as  that  of 
the  Persians  after  the  death  of  Darius  Codoman- 
nus.  To  apply,  therefore,  the  prophetic  descrip- 
tion indiscriminately  to  the  Saracens,  to  the 
Ottoman  princes,  or  to  any  other  Mahometan 
power,  is  surely  to  deviate  from  all  accuracy  and 
precision.  The  distinction  is  strictly  observed  in 
the  Apocalypse.  There  the  Saracens  are  descri- 
bed* in  the  most  expressive  language.  When 
they  have  performed  their  parts  on  the  theatre 
of  the  world,  the  Ottomans,  a  different  race  of 
men,  who  succeeded  to  the  Asiatic  empire,  are 
depicted  in  no  less  vivid  colours  f. 

In  Dan.  viii.  9,  the  Little  Horn  is  described 
as  waxing  exceeding  great  toward  the  south,  and 
toward  the  east,  and  toward  the  pleasant  land. 
Mr.  Kett,  with  a  view  of  confirming  his  applica- 
tion of  this  prophecy  to  Mohammed,  observes 
(I.  149.)  that  "  the  Mahometan  power  has  indeed 
extended  itself  Southward  over  great  part  of 
Africa,  Eastward  to  Persia,  Tartary,  and  even 
China,  and  covered  the  land  of  Judaea  with  it's 
abomination ;  but  it  never  made  any  progress 
in  the  West,  or  the  North."  Is  this  remark  cor- 
rect ?  All  Asia  (we  are  told  by  a  different  writer) 
was  reduced  under  the  obedience  of  the  prophet 
of  Mecca  and  his  successors,  the  Saracen  leaders, 


*  Rev.  ix.  1— 13.  t  lb.  14. 
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who  extended  their  empire  westerly  to  the  fat* 
thest  bounds  of  Africa,  and  thence  carried  it 
northerly  into  Spain,  France,  Sicily,  and  Italy* 

In  the  ten  years  of  the  administration  of  Omar, 
the  Saracens  reduced  to  his  obedience  3,600  cities 
or  castles*  destroyed  4*000  churches  or  temples 
of  the  unbelievers,  and  built  1,400  mosques  for 
the  exercise  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet  One 
hundred  years  after  the  flight  from  Mecca*  the  arms 
and  the  reign  of  his  successors  extended  from 
India  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  over  the  various 
and  distant  provinces,  which  may  be  comprised 
under  the  names  of  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Africa, 
and  Spain*- 

Having  premised  these  remarks,  I  ptoceed  to 
examine  more  attentively  several  parts  of  this 
celebrated  prophecy.  The  tenth  and  two  follow- 
ing verses  plainly  allude  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Jewish  Hierarchy,  which  was  accomplished 
by  the  Romans.  They  alone  subverted  the  whole 
system  of  Jewish  polity,  both  civil  and  religious : 
they  alone  destroyed  the  government,  laws,  and 
worship  of  the  holy  people,  figured  by  the  stars 
of  heaven ;  they  alone  took  away  the  daily  sacri- 
fice, and  literally  cast  the  truth  to  the  ground, 
Of  Mahomet  and  his  successors  it'  can  never  be 
predicated,  that  they  took  away  the  daily  sacri- 
fice, whep   that  sacrifice  had  been   long  before 


*  Gibbon's  Works,  IX.  361. 
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abolished  by  the  Romans;  or,  that  they  des- 
troyed the  Temple,  which  was  cast  down  by  the 
same  people  notwithstanding  the  wishes  and 
efforts  of  their  great  leader  to  preserte  it;  or, 
lastly,  that  they  rose  up  against  the  Jewish  High- 
Priest,  the  Prince  of  the  host,  when  his  office 
and  dignity  had  been  for  several  ages  extin- 
guished. 

The  word  "ran  is  explained  by  some  writers 
(though  the  Jewish  reader  could  not  possibly 
understand  it  in  that  sense)  as  denoting  the  great 
propitiatory  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ ;  whereas 
it  clearly  regards  the  sacrifice  offered  in  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  of  course  ceased 
when  that  Temple  and  the  Holy  City  were  totally 
subverted. 

We  have  no  reason  to  conclude,  that  Mahomet 
and  his  Saracen  successors  (for  a  series  of  kings, 
not  one  individual,  is  here  described)  were  of  a 
fierce  countenance.  The  Arabians  were  famed 
for  their  manly  and  ingenuous  aspect,  the  sym- 
metry of  their  features,  and  the  complacency 
of  their  manners.  In  the  language  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, they  wore  on  their  heads,  as  it  were, 
crowns  like  gold,  appearing  with  all  the  dignity 
of  kings ;  their  faces  were  as  the  faces  of  men, 
displaying  in  their  looks  the  majesty  and  the 
sweetness  of  "  the  human  face  divine  f  they 
had  hair  as  the  hair  of  women,  adorning  their 
persons  with  all  the  elegance  and  delicacy  of  the 
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soflex  sex ;  arid  their  teeth  were  ds  tlie  teeth  of 
lions,  arranged  in  beauteous  regularity,  and  of  a 
texture  peculiarly  firm  and  strong*.  Such  a 
nation  cannot  with  any  degree  of  propriety  be 
denominated  a  nation  of  a  fierce  countenance. 
Mahomet  himself  affected  much  to  be  thought 
to  resemble  Abraham.  The  prophetic  light, 
which  is  said  to  have  shone  upon  his  face,  im- 
plies a  benignity  of  countenance,  which  con- 
stantly engaged  the  spectator  in  his  favour.  "  If 
we  may  believe  Ebracin>  the  Arabian  histo- 
riographer, he  had  a  noble  air  and  deportment, 
4  a  sweet  and  modest  countenance,  a  docile  and 
ready  wit,  a  courteous  and  obliging  manner,  and 
an  insinuating  conversation  f .'— - "  According  to 
the  traditions  of  hia  companions,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  beauty  of  his  person,  an  out- 
ward gift  which  is-  seldom  despised  except  by 
those  to  whom  it  has  been  refused.  Before  he 
spoke,  the  orator  engaged  on  his  side  the  affec- 
tions of  a  public  or  private  audience.  They 
applauded  his  commanding  presence,  his  majestic 


*  The  prophetic  truths,  comprised  in  the  ninth  chapter  of 
the  Apocalypse,  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  stamp  the  mark 
of  divinity  upon  that  work.  When  I  compare  them  with  the 
page  of  history,  I  am  filled  with  amazement  The  Saracens,  a 
people  which  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  St.  John,  and  the 
Turks,  a  nation  then  utterly  unknown,  are  there  described  in 
language  the  most  appropriate  and  distinct. 

t  Vertofs  Knights  of  Malta,  I.  4. 
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aspect,  his  piercing  eye,  his  gracious  smile,  \uB 
flowing  beard,  his  countenance  that  painted  every 
sensation  of  the  soul,  and  his  gestures  that  en- 
forced each  expression  of  the  tongue*." — **  By  the 
charms  of  his  conversation,  and  by  the  elegance  of 
his  manners,  he  obtained  the  favour  of  the  great : 
he  sought  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  poor,  by 
condescending  to  mix  with  them  in  all  the  habits 
of  familiar  intercourse,   and  by  relieving  their 
distresses  with   a  liberal   and    unsparing   hand: 
by  unremitted  endeavours  to  please*   and  by  a 
constant  exertion  of   those  arts   of   insinuation 
which  he  so  eminently  possessed,  he  gradually 
conciliated  the  affections  of  all  |*     In  these  por- 
traits of  Mahomet  I  is  it  possible  td  recoghise  the 
features  of  a  king  of  fierce  countenance?    And 
here  I  do  not  confine  myself  to  him  as  a  single 
individual.      This   trdit   suits    neither   him,  not 
those    who    succeeded    him    in    the     Saracenic 

empire. 

Abu-beker,    his    immediate    successor*,     undef 
whom  the  Mahometan  Power  first  began  to  be 


*  Gibbon,  IX.  256. 

t  White's  Sermons  at  Bampt.  Leek  p.  186. 

X  He  is  thus  described  by  a  Persian  poet :  *  The  moon  ia 
dejected  at  the  superior  beauty  of  Mohammed ;  there  is  not  any 
cypress  equal  in  graceful  stature  to  Mohammed.' 

(Oriental  Collections,  IL  15S.J 
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distinguished  in  Syria,  is  represented  as  having 
been  particularly  attentive  to  his  personal  beauty. 
It  is  recorded  of  him,  that  he  used  to  tinge  hk 
beard  with  colours,  which  are  frequently  used 
in  the  eastern  countries,  to  make  it  look  more 
graceful.  Hasan,  whose  moderation  and  gene- 
rosity the  Arabic  writers  loudly  extol,  re- 
sembled his  grandfather  Mahomet.  And  several 
of  the  Caliphs  are  said  to  have  had  a  good 
countenance,  to  have  been  easy  of  access,  obli- 
ging in  their  )behaviour,  winning  and  attractive 
in  their  manners,  and  possessed  of  a  manly  and 
persuasive  eloquence,  while  their  Asiatic  softness 
was  proverbial;  so  that  to  them  truculence,  or 
ferocity  of  aspect,  could  in  no  respect  be  applied. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Turks  or  Ottomans,  being 
of  a  different  race  from  the  Arabians,  formerly 
bore,  and  still  retain  the  savage  appearance,  the 
ferocious  features,  and  the  cruel  disposition  of 
their  ancestors,  the  Scythian  Nomades. 

From  the  word  used  by  the  LXX.  in  their 
translation  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  sin- 
gular proficiency  of  the  Arabs  in  mathematics 
and  algebra,  as  understanding  dark  sentences,  is 
here  alluded  to.  Now  the  Caliphs  were  ignorant 
themselves,  and  hostile  to  literature ;  proclaiming, 
as  it  were,  open  war  against  the  learning  of  other 
nations,  destroying  libraries,  and  deeming  the 
Koran  the  only  treasure  of  useful  knowledge. 
Indeed  in  the  198th  year  of  the  Hegira,  that  is, 

Vol.  I.  S 
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in  the  year  of  Christ  813,  when  more  than  Baff 
their  race  was  run,  the  Saracens  suddenly  emerged 
from  their  ignorance,  and  prosecuted  the  study  of 
every  art  and  science  with  incredible  ardor.  They 
translated  the  best  Greek  poets,  historians,  and 
philosophers  into  their  own  language.  Arithmetic 
was  invented  by  them,  and  their  skill  in  astronomy 
was  universally  acknowledged.  But  the  splendid 
prospect  speedily  vanished.  The  Arabs  are  now, 
and  have  been  for  many  ages,  re-immersed  in 
barbarism.  To  the  noble  discoveries  of  mo- 
dern literature  they  are  entire  strangers,  and 
their  acquaintance  with  mathematics  is  extremely 
superficial. 

■ 

The  words  translated,  teaching  dark  sentences, 
have  been  deemed  applicable  to  Mohammed,  as 
the  founder  of  a  new  religion.  But  this  in- 
terpretation does  not  appear  to  be  supported 
by  the  authority  of  any  other  version  ancient  or 
modern.  The  language  of  the  Koran,  too,  is 
plain  and  intelligible;  requiring  for  it's  explica- 
tion and  comprehension  no  extraordinary  erudi- 
tion or  sagacity.  It  is  full  of  absurdity  and  of 
falsehood,  indeed;  but  by  no  means  abounds 
with  abstruse  propositions,  or  dark  sentences. 

Mahomet  and  the  Caliphs  became  mighty  by 
their  own  power.  They  admitted  no  person  to 
authority,  who  was  not  a  professed  Moslem.  By 
that  single  bond  they  were  compacted  into  one 
formidable  body,  and  overbore  all  the  neighbour- 
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ing  nations  one  after  another.  If  this  strength 
was  not  the  strength  of  Moslems,  whose  was  it? 
They  were  obliged  to  no  other  state  or  individual : 
their  conquests  were  universally  acquired  through 
men  held  firmly  together  by  unity  of  faith.  All 
other  nations  were  their  enemies.  The  Romans 
at  first  entered  Greece,  as  the  assistants  of  the 
Achaeans  and  other  states  confederated  against 
the  power  of  Macedon,  and  largely  contributing 
to  the  victories  then  obtained.  This  was  nearly 
the  case,  likewise,  at  their  second  invasion,  when 
the  Macedonian  monarch  was  totally  subdued. 
Hence  the  Romans  prevailed,  not  merely  by  their 
own  power. 

The  Saracens,  while  they  destroyed  wonder-* 
juUy,  it  must  be  allowed,  not  unfrequently 
exercised  much  lenity  in  their  military  expedi- 
tions. Humanity  dictated  the  decree  of  Mahomet, 
that  *  in  the  sale  of  captives  the  mothers  should 
never  be  separated  from  their  children/  What 
can  breathe  a  more  benevolent  solicitude  to  alle- 
viate the  miseries  of  war,  than  the  injunctions 
given  by  Abu-beker  to  the  general  who  com- 
manded his  armies  ?  "  When  you  meet  withv 
your  enemies,  quit  yourselves  like  men,  and  do 
not  turn  your  backs ;  and,  if  you  get  the  victory, 
kill  no  little  children,  nor  old  people,  nor  women. 
Destroy  no  palm-trees,  nor  burn  any  fields  of 
corn.  Cut  down  no  fruit-trees,  nor  do  any 
mischief  to  cattle,  only  such  as  you  kill  to  eat- 

32 
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When  you  make  any  covenant  or  article,  stand  to 
it,  and  be  as  good  as  your  word*." 

How  different  was  the  conduct  of  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  the  Christian  emperor  of  Germany, 
when  he  besieged  Milan  in  1158  !  "  He  caused 
the  district  of  Milan  to  be  laid  waste ;  and  not  8 
tree,  or  vine,  remained  standing  on  it's  fertile 
plains  f ." 

The  religion  of  Mahomet  was  most  successfully 
propagated  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  with 
great  subtilty  and  perfidy.  But  I  am  inclined  to 
doubt,  whether  the  Saracens  may  be  considered  as 
a  prosperous  and  happy  people.  During  the 
continuance  of  their  empire  for  twice  five  months, 
in  prophetic  acceptation  300  years,  they  were 
engaged  in  almost  perpetual  wars.  Their  history 
displays  the  most  tragic  incidents.  If  the  reader 
compares  their  different  disasters  with  their  vic- 
tories, he  will  not  easily  determine  which  should 
preponderate. 

In  whatever  sense  the  word  rendered  he  prac- 
tised is  taken,  the  adaptation  of  it  to  Mahomet 
may  probably  be  admitted.  But  can  he,  or  his 
successors,  be  said  to  have  destroyed  the  mighty 
and  the  holy  people  f  Their  Jewish  and  Christian 
subjects  were  not  treated  by  them  with  severity. 
The  security  of  their  persons,  the  property  of 


*  Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens,  I.  24,  25. 
t  Berington's  Hist,  of  Henry  II.,  p.  24. 
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their  goods,  and  the  exercise  of  their  worship  were 
readily  allowed.  And  when  Jerusalem  was  surren- 
dered in  673,  the  Caliph  Omar  solemnly  pledged 
himself  to  the  inhabitants,  that  «  they  should  be 
protected  in  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  that 
their  sacred  buildings  should  neither  be  destroyed 
nor  used  by  any  but  themselves.'  Eyen  under  the 
government  of  the  Turks,  the  Greek  churches  at 
this  day  enjoy  many  privileges.  They  have  their 
patriarchs,  their  metropolitans,  their  synods,  their 
discipline,  and  their  monks.  The  Saracens  were 
still  more  indulgent  than  the  Turks.  It  may 
truly  be  said,  with  Mr.  Jurieu,  that  there  is  no 
comparison  between  the  cruelty  of  the  former 
against  the  Christians,  and  that  of  Popery  against 
true  believers*.  In  the  wars  against  the  Vaudois, 
or  in  the  massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day, 
there  was  more  blood  spilt  on  account  of  religion, 
than  was  shed  by  the  Saracens  in  all  their  perse- 
cutions. That  Mahometanism  was  uniformly 
propagated  by  giving  men  their  choice  of  death, 
or  the  abjuration  of  Christianity,  is  not  true.  The 
conduct  of  the  Saracens  is  evangelical  meekness,,  in 
comparison  with  that  of  Popery,  which  exceeded 
the  cruelty  of  cannibals.  They  made  the  Christians 
pay  dear  for  their  liberty  of  conscience ;  they  im- 
posed upon  them  heavy  taxes ;  they  compelled 
them  frequently  to  redeem  their  churches,  which 


*  See  above,  pp.  104, 105. 
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they  sometimes  sold  to  the  Jews,  and  then 
the  Christians  were  obliged  to  redeem  them 
again  *. 

Though  Mahomet  rendered  his  ambition  sub- 
servient to  his  lust,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained 
of  that  wily  policy,  with  which  he  caused  craft  to 
^prosper  in  Ms  hand. 

The  Turkish  or  Ottoman  emperors  magnified 
themselves  in  their  hearts^  and  assumed  lofty 
titles :  but  it  was  otherwise  with  the  Caliphs  or 
Saracen  princes,  many  of  whom  were  respected 
for  their  humble  and  gentle  demeanor.  Their 
history  does  not  present  to  us  those  hideous 
narratives,  which  disgrace  the  annals  of  papal 
Rome. 

And  shall  by  peace  destroy  many  f .  This  pas- 
sage has  been  explained  as  denoting  the  peculiar 
success  of  the  Saracenic  armies  in  falling  upon 
their  enemies  unexpectedly,  and  surprising  them 
when   off  their  guard.     But  is  this  a  sufficiently 


*Bayle,  in  the  article  Mahomet,  note  A  A.— Whether  the 
Famous  testament  in  favour  of  the  Christians  be  authentic  or 
not,  the  fact  is  true,  that  Mahomet  at  the  beginning  of  his 
mission  prohibited  all  injuries  against  them,  more  especially 
.against  the  Nqstorians. 

t  The  instances  adduced  by  Mr.  Faber  are  taken  only  from 
the  history  of  the  Saracens,  without  any  regard  to  the  Turks 
jor  Mohammedan  conquerors  of  other  nations. 
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discriminating  characteristic  ?  The  military  annals 
of  all  times  and  nations  present  us  with  num- 
berless instances  of  generals,  who  have  tri- 
umphed by  sudden  attacks.  In  the  Gallic  wars, 
Camillus  and  Marcellus  repeatedly  attacked  their 
enemies, 


sornno  vinoque  sepuUos. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  Alaric  invaded  Italy, 
when  the  Romans  entertained  no  suspicion  of 
bis  design ; 

Non  nisi  perfidid  nacti  penetrabile  tempos 
IrrupeVe  Getce,  nostras  dum  Rhcetia  vires 
Occupat,  atque  alio  desudant  marie  cohortes  *.        (Claud.) 

The  founder  of  a  new  religion  may  properly 
be  described  as  standing  tvp  against  the  Prince 
of  princes,  Jesus  Christ;  and,  in  this  sense,  we 
may  applythe  expression  to  Mahomet.  But  may  it 
not  be  asked,  whether  the  introduction  of  Mo- 
hammedism  did  not  meliorate  the  state  of  re- 
ligion as  it  then  subsisted  in  Christendom?  If 
we  examine  the  ecclesiastical  records  of  the  seventh 
century*  we  shall  find  that  nothing  could  exceed 
the  corruptions  which  then  prevailed.  Though 
it  would  be  impious  to  concede  to  Mahomet  the 
title  of  *  the  Apostle  of  God/  yet  his  doctrines 
*  contributed  not  only  to  amend  the  manners  of  a 


•See  Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  Dan.  iv.  5. 
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great  part  of  the  world,  but  likewise  recalled 
many  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  from  gross 
idolatry  to  the  worship  of  one  God,  which  he 
made  the  ground- work  of  his  pretended  mission. 
His  system  contains  a  great  deal  of  pure  Chris- 
tianity: it  enforces  the  virtues  of  charity,  tem- 
perance, justice,  and  fidelity  in  the  strongest 
manner ;  it  prohibits  extortion,  and  all  kinds  of 
cruelty,  even  to  brutes ;  and  it  binds  it's  votaries 
to  the  strictest  regularity,  order,  and  devotion  •  * 

The  circumstances  of  Mahomet's  decease  were 
not  probably  much  different  from  what  usually 
happens  to  the  children  of  men.  He  died  of  a 
gradual  decay,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  The 
story  of  the  poisoned  shoulder  of  mutton,  which 
he  is  said  to  have  tasted  three  years  previously 
to  his  demise,  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  fiction 
equally  extravagant  with  that,  which  ascribed  the 
utterance  of  a  prediction  to  the  meat  when  it 
was  set  upon  his  table. 

The  empire  likewise,  which  he  founded,  has 
long  ceased  to  exist.  Nor  did  any  uncommon 
occurrence  peculiarly  distinguish  it's  ruin  from 
the   fall   of   other  kingdoms,    so  as   to*confirm 

the  prophetic  declaration  that  it  should  be  broken 
without  hands.     It  no  sooner  began  to  decline, 


*  Law's  Theory  of  Religion,  Part  II. — Hottinger,  when  he 
enumerates  the  apophthegms  of  the  Mahometans,  makes  no 
scruple  of  preferring  their  system  of  morals  to  that  of  any 
monks. 
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than  the  Turks  arose,  an  obscure  yet  fierce  and 
courageous  people.  Osman  or  Othman,  like 
another  Romulus,  at  length  took  upon  him  the 
name  of  Sultan  and  of  king,  and  is  justly  ac- 
counted the  founder  of  that  mighty  empire,  in 
which  those  of  the  Saracens,  the  Greeks,  *  &c.  &c. 
were  swallowed  up. 

I  conclude  with  remarking,  that  this  prophecy 
does  not  contain  the  most  distant  allusion  either 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  system  of  religion 
invented  by  Mahomet,  or  to  those  features  in 
the  conduct  of  him  and  his  successors,  which  have 
ever  been  so  notoriously  infamous  as  to  form  an 
essential  portion  of  their  character. 


Preface  to  KnolW  'History  of  the  Turks.' 


Stt 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Remarks  on  Dan.  xi.  86 — 39. 

To  throw  a  still  stronger  light  upon  the  events 
which  were  to  follow  each  other  in  the  latter 
days,  a  more  distinct  narrative  was  registered  in 
the  scripture  of  truth.  And  here  we  discover 
a  designation  of  the  same  power  that  had  already 
been  described  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  somewhat 

indeed  diversified,  but  not  so  much  as  to  prevent 
us  from,  acknowledging  it's  identity. 

36.  And  the  king  *  shall  do  according  to  his  will, 
and  he  shall  exalt  himself  above  every  god, 
and  shall  speak  marvellous  things  against  the 
God  of  gods,  and  shall  prosper  'till  the  indigna- 
tion be  accomplished :  for  that  that  is  determined 

■ 

shall  be  done. 


* «  And  after  this  second  persecution  of  the  men  (of  under- 
standing) a  king."  Mr.  Faber  inserts  the  words  included 
within  the  parenthesis,  or  others  of  a  similar  import,  as  if  they 
were  in  the  text  Is  this  strictly  right  ?  Such  a  liberty  might 
not  be  improper  in  a  paraphrase,  but  in  a  literal  translation 
it  is  surely  inadmissible.  The  same  remark  may  be  made 
upon  37 ;  €  Nor  (him,  who  is)  the  Desire  of  women :'  and  also 
on  39;  '  He  shall  diride  the  land  (among  them,  selling  it) 
for  «  price.' 
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37.  Neither  shall  he  regard  the  God  of  his  fathers, 
nor  the  desire  of  women,  nor  regard  any  god : 
for  he  shall  magnify  himself  above  all. 

38.  But  in  his  estate  shall  he  honour  the  God  of 
farces :   and  a  god9  whom  his  fathers  *  knew 
not,  shall  he  honour  with  gold,  and  silver,  and 
with  precious  stones,  and  pleasant  things. 

$9.  Thus  shall  he  do  in  the  most  strong  holds 
with  a  strange  god,  whom  he  shall  acknowledge 
and  increase  with  glory:  and  he  shall  cause 
them  to  rule  over  many,  and  shall  divide  the 
land  for  gain  f . 


(6 
(6 


The  prophet  Daniel,"  saith  Martin  Luther, 
has  rightly  pictured  out  the  Pope,  that  he  will 
be  such  a  king,  have  such  a  kingdom  and  govern- 
ment, which  shall  do  according  to  his  will.  He 
will  regard  neither  spirituality,  nor  temporality, 


*  Thou  shalt  serve  other  gods,  which  neither  thou  nor  thy 
fathers  have  known,  even  wood  and  stone.  Deut  xxviii.  64.     May 
not  this  be  meant  of  the  wilful  King,  that  he  shall  serve  and 
worship  idols  of  wood  and  stone  ? 

t  38.  «  Yet  near  to  God  in  his  seat  he  shall  honour  Mahuz- 
aim,  even  near  the  God  whom  his  fathers  knew  not,  shall 
he  do  honour ;  with  gold,  and  with  silver,  and  with  precious 
stones,  and  with  the  most  desirable  things. 

39.  "  And  he  shall  provide  for  fortresses  of  Mahuzzim  together 
with  God,  whom  he  shall  certainly  acknowledge ;  and  he  shall 
multiply  the  honour,  and  cause  them  to  have  dominion  over 
many ;  for  the  land  will  he  distribute  at  a  price."    (WiniU.) 
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but  will  say,  *  Thus  will  I  have  it.,w  He  shall 
act  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner ;  speaking  mar- 
vellous things  against  the  God  of  gods,  by  "  in- 
joining  what  God  hath  forbidden,  and  forbidding 
what  God  hath  commanded."  The  Popes,  for 
several  ages,  did  according  to  their  will.  To  use 
the  language  of  a  National  Synod  held  at  Gap 
in  France  in  1608,  "  Having  erected  a  mo- 
narchy in  Christendom,  by  ascribing  to  himself 
a  power  over  all  churches  and  pastors,  he  hath 
raised  himself  so  far  as  to  call  himself  God,  to 
pretend  to  be  worshipped,  to  boast  of  having  a 
full  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  to  explain 
the  Scripture  according  to  his  will,  to  dispense 
from  vows  and  oaths,  to  appoint  a  new  worship 
of  God,  and  to  trample  upon  the  lawful  authority 
of  the  magistrates,  by  taking  away,  giving,  and 
transferring  kingdoms." 

His  prosperity  shall  continue,  'till  the  indigna- 
tion be  accomplished ;  9till  the  coming  in  of  the 
fulness  of  tfie  Gentiles :  'till  the  scattering  of  the 
power  of  the  holy  people  be  completed,  and  the 
divine  vengeajice  against  the  Jews  satisfied.  A 
tradition  has  long  prevailed  among  the  Jewish  doc- 
tors, that  the  restoration  of  their  nation,  and  the 
destruction  of  Rome  will  be  contemporary  events*. 

He  will  not  regard  the  God  of  his  fathers :  he 
will  slight  the  religion  of  his  Christian  ancestors ; 


•Mede'sWprtyp^OS. 
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and,  falling  away  from  the  true  faith,  propound 
new  and  strange  doctrines  in  opposition  to  those 
which  were  delivered  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 
The  prohibition  of  marriage  is,  also,  presignified ; 
neither  shall  he  regard  the  desire  of  women,  or 
that  which  women  desire,  namely,  marriage. 

He  shall  honour  Mahuzzim* — the  protectors, 
or  tutelary  saints,  which  are  held  in  such  high 
veneration  in  those  parts  of  the  world  where 
the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  Church  prevails.  This 
degeneracy,  or  falling  away  from  the  service 
of  the  true  God,  began  first  with  the  observation 
of  festal  days,  instituted  to  the  memory  of  saints 
and  martyrs ;  when  prayers  were  offered  at  their 
sepulchres,  torches  placed  before  them,  and  the 
power  of  working  miracles  attributed  to  their 
dead  bodies.     We  are  expressly  commanded  io 


*  It  is  a  thing  not  to  be  passed  by  without  admiration,  that 
the  fathers  and  others,  even  at  the  beninning  of  saint-worship, 
by  I  know  not  what  fatal  instinct  used  to  call  Saints  and  their 
JReliques  c  towers/  '  walls/  c  bulwarks/  '  fortresses ;'  that  is, 
Mahuzzim,  in  the  prime  and  native  signification. 

(Mede's  Works,  p.  678.  J 

The  Roman  editor  of  the  Chisian  MS.  of  the  version  of 
Daniel,  censures,  in  harsh  language,  the  interpretation  given 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  of  the  word  '  Mahuzzim;'  boldly 
adding,  without  adducing  any  argument,  Quamobrem  ea  con* 
futare  non  est  animus,  quas  ne  insanissimo  quidem  excidissenf, 
propketia  Danielts  omnind  contraria.  He  supposes  Maoz,  or 
Maos,  to  be  the  same  as  Mars,  whom  he  asserts  to  have  been 
held  in  high  veneration  by  Auiiochus  Epiphaues  ! 


Scripture  to  present  our  supplications  to  God, 
through  that  one  Mediator  between  God  and 
man,  Christ  Jesus.  Yet  the  Church  of  Rome 
injoins  her  votaries  to  invoke  other  protectors, 
defenders,  or  guardians ;  as  if  by  their  merit,  and 
personal  assistance,  they  were  able  to  confer  bless- 
ings upon  the  children  of  men.  When  I  see  a 
devotee  bending  the  knee,  and  uplifting  the  hands 
and  eyes  before  the  figure  of  the  cross*,  or 
before  the  picture  of  a  female  trampling  a  half- 
moon  under  her  feet,  I  turn  from  the  sight  with 
horror,  and  congratulate  myself  upon  the  scrip- 
tural mode  of  worship,  which  is  established  in 
my  own  church.  A  true  Protestant,  professing, 
a  due  regard  for  the  virtues  of  good  men  who 
have  departed  this  life,  has  no  other  wish  than 
to  emulate  their  acts  of  piety  and  beneficence. 
He  forbears  to  pay  religious  homage  to  them, 
humbly  confiding  in  the  mercy  of  that  Almighty 
Being,  who  accepts  the  sincere  though  imperfect 
effusions  of  prayer. 

"  Erasmus  observes,  that  the  necessity  of  pray- 
ing to  Saints  cannot  be  proved  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  but  he  defends  the  practice  as  ancient 
and  innocent,  and  blames  the  excess  and  super- 
stition which    had  crept  into  it.      One  of  his 


*  The  cross  is  an  object  of  adoration,  and  is  petitioned  «  to 
give  increase  of  grace  to  the  righteous,  and  pardon  to  the 
guilty." 
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arguments  in  behalf  of  the  invocation  of  Saint* 
is  a  very  weak  one ;  for  it  is  founded  upon  the 
miracles  wrought  at  their  tombs,  and  these 
miracles  are  taken  for  granted*."  When  he  him- 
self was  on  his  death-bed,  he  trusted  only  in  the 
merits  of  his  Saviour,  putting  up  no  addresses  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  or  any  other  saint  or  angel ;  so 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  Utile  reason  to  value 
herself  upon  his  dying  in  her  communion  f. 

These  tutelary  deities  or  protectors  are  to  be 
honoured  with  gold,  and  with  silver,  and  with 
precious  stones,  and  with  the  most  desirable 
things.  Fortresses,  or  strong-holds,  cathedrals, 
and  churches  are  to  be  erected  to  them.  Ii* 
fact,  consecrated  edifices  and  shrines  have  been 
raised  to  them,  embellished  with  all  the  elegances 
of  sculpture  and  painting,  and  adorned  with  the 
most  valuable  jewels  J. 

No  language  can  more  strongly  express  that 
intemperance  of  devotional  superstition,  which 
addresses  itself   to  saints  as  to  champions  and 


*  Jortin's  '  Life  of  Erasmus/  II.  197. 

t  Knight's  'Life  of  Erasmus/  p.  349. — Bishop  Burnet  re- 
marks, that  Father  Paul  never  prayed  to  Saints. 

%  On  the  church  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto,  see  Martyn's  '  Tour 
through  Italy/  pp.  123-~125.;  and  Addison's  Works  (Basker. 
rille's  Edit)  II.  47. 
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defenders.  Bishop  Newton  applies  the  thirty- 
ninth  verse  to  the  principal  teachers  and  propa- 
gators of  the  worship  of  '  Mahuzzim,'  the  bishops 
and  priests,  and  the  religious  orders.  And  have 
not  they  been  reverenced,  and  almost  adored, 
in  former  ages?  Have  not  their  authority  and 
jurisdiction  commanded  the  purses,  and  the  con- 
sciences, of  mankind  ? 


\ 
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CftAPTEft  X. 

On  the  Man  of  Sin,  described  by  St.  Paid.- 

The  system  of  prophetic  truth  is  continued 
under  the  gospel-dispensation.  St.  Paul,  the? 
«  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles/  eminently  adorned  with 
the  attainments  of  human  literature,  was  pecu- 
liarly favoured  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  To 
him  were  revealed  the  rise  and  character  of  at 
power  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  '  the 
Man  of  Sin*.'  It  is  a  remark  of  Martin  Luther, 
that '  St.  Paul  had  read  the  book  of  Daniel,  and 
that  he  useth  also  his  words,;  where  he  saithy 
And  he  exalteth  himself  above,  all  that  is  called 
gody  or  that  is  worshipped  f.9  And  Mr.  Bayle 
observes,  that  *  in  the  writings  6f  this  Apostle  the 
corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  so?  ^bndei* 
fully  predicted,  that  he  is  not  surprised  to  find 
several  Italian  authors  censuring  him  as  a  person 


*  The  word  Am?a<ri*  is  only  treed  in  this  passage,  and  in' 
Acts  xxi.  21.  where  it  denotes  *  a  defection,  or  revolt,  from  the 
Law  of  Moses.'  It  is  not  used  hy  Josephus,  when  he  describes* 
the  revolt  of  the  Jews  from  the  Romans. 

+  Luther's  Divine  Discourses  at  his  Table,  p.  291— — if,  ink 
deed,  they  be  Luther's,; 

Vol.  L  T 


of  a  petulant  and  hot  brain  carried  away  by  the 
acrimony  of  an  intemperate  spirit,  and  declaring 
that  many  of  his  notions  are  heretical,  and  that  it 
had  been  much  better  if  he  had  never  written/ 

2  Thess.  ii. 

3.  That  day  shall  not  come,  except  there  eome  a 
falling  away*  first,  and  that  Man  of  Sin  be 

revealed,  the  son  of  perdition ; 

4.  who  opposeth  f  and  exalteth  himself  above  aU 
,  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped;  so 


*  The  divines  of  the  University  of  Lou  vain  translated  the  New 
Testament  into  French  from  the  Latin  Vulgate.  This  version, 
previously  revised  and  approved  by  several  Doctors  of  Divinity 
of  the  University  of  Paris,  was  published  at  Bourdeaux  in  1685; 
and  has  since  been  frequently  reprinted  by  permission  of  the 
superiors  and  magistrates,  as  '  very  useful  to  all  who  were 
declared  capable  of  reading  it !'  As  an  instance  of  it's  fidelity, 
the  following  may  suffice  : 

1  Tim.  iv.  1.  Or  V Esprit  dit  clairement,  que  les  dernier s  tempi 
quelques  se  separeront  de  la  Joy  Romaine,  s'adonnant  aux  esprits 
cterreur,  et  aux  doctrines  enseignees  par  des  diables.  Hence  the 
Reformation  is  stigmatised  by  Popish  writers  as  '  an  Apostasy/ 
and  Luther  is  denominated  '  an  Apostate/  (See  Bouhour's  life 
of  Loyola,  pp.  1,  %)  A  copy  of  this  Version  is  preserved  in 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  Library,  at  Durham. 

t  The  c  Adversary/  the  '  Opposer.'  Though  he  may  pretend 
to  be  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  to  act  by  his  authority  and  for 
him,  yet  he  is  really  his  adversary,  and  acts  in  opposition  and 
contradiction  to  him.    (Brutum  Fulmen,  p.  155  J 
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that  he,  as  God,  sitteth  *  in  the  temple  of  God, 
showing  himself  that  he  is  God. 

5.  Remember  ye  not,  that  when  I  was  yet  with 
you,  I  told  you  these  things* 

6.  And  now  ye  know  what  withholdeth,  that  he 
might  be  revealed  in  his  time. 

7.  For  the  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already 
work :  only  he  who  now  letteth  will  let,  until 
he  be  taken  out  of  the  way. 

8.  And  then  shall  that  Wicked  (that  Lawless  One) 
be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with 
the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  shall  destroy  with 
the  brightness  of  his  coming. 

9.  Even  him,  whose  coming  is  after  the  working 
of  Satan,  with  all  power,  and  signs,  and  lying 

wonders, 

10.  and  with  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteous- 
ness in  them  that  perish ;  because  they  received 
not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they  might  be 

saved. 

11.  And  for  this    cause   God  shall  send  them 

strong   delusion,    that  they  should  believe   a 
lie. 


*  He  sitteth  enthroned  in  the  temple  of  God.  Thus  the 
word  signifies,  Rev.  xviL  15.,  xviii.  7. ;  compare,  also,  Ps.  ix.  4., 
xxix.  16.,  ex.  1.;  Ezek.  xxiii.  2.;  and  Zech.  vi.  15.  (Benson.) 
May  not  this  expression  allude  to  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  who 
receive  the  holy  sacrament  in  the  posture  of  sitting,  near  the  altar, 
while  others  receive  it  kneeling  ? 

T2 
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The  Thessalonians  had  pleaded  the  authority 
of  St  Paul,  as  favouring  an  opinion  that  the  day 
of  judgement  was  hastily  approaching*.  To 
correct  this  mistake,  he  assures  them  that  many 
events  are  to  precede  the  commencement  of  this 
aweful  period :  particularly  that  there  will  be  a 
falling  away,  or  apostasy,  from  the  true  religion 
of  Christ ;  that  a  certain  power  will  arise,  which  he 
calls  the  '  Man  of  Sin/  He  exhorts  them,  there- 
fore, not  to  be  alarmed  by  any  dismal  apprehen- 
sion, that  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord 
was  at  hand. 
And  has  not  the  Church  of  Rome  fallen  away 

from  the  simplicity  of  the  true  Christian  faith  ? 
Is  her  worship,  at  this  day,  a  worship  in  spirit 
and  in  truth  ?  When  this  apostasy  should  begin 
gradually  to  acquire  strength,  then  should  appear 
the  Man  of  Sin ;  not  one  individual,  but  a  regular 
succession  of  men,  whose  uniformity  of  character 
should  perpetuate  the  title. 

This  apostate  power,  the  '  Adversary*  or  «  Op- 
poser/  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is-  called 
God;  above  every  object  of  religious  worship, 
and  above  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  emperor 
(the  highest  of  earthly  gods)  so  that  he  as  God 
sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God9  that  is,  in  the  Church 
of  Christ,  in  outward  appearance  at  least  assuming 


*  That  by  '  the  coming  of  Christ'  is  sometimes  meant  his 
coming  to  judge  the  world  at  the  last  day,  see  1  Cor.  i.  7. 
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the  profession  of  a  Christian*.  Is  it  necessary 
to  expatiate  upon  the  bold  usurpation  of  the 
papacy  in  divine  matters  ?  When  it  is  announced, 
that  the  man  who  fills  the  papal  chair  is  above  j 
all  kings  and  emperorsf,  that  he  can  command  j 
the  elements  by  the  consecration  of  images,  that 
he  stretches  the  rod  of  his  power  over  angels 
and  over  the  inhabitants  of  hell;  when,  with  a 
fierce  and  assured  look,  he  affects  great  worldly 
splendor,  pretending  to  be  the  proprietor  and 
disposer  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth — so  that 
sovereign  princes  wait  upon  him  as  domestic  ser- 
vants, bear  on  their  shoulders  his  chair  of  state, 
sit  at  his  feet,  and  even  permit  him  to  tread 
upon  their  necks ;  I  acknowledge,  in  all  these 
circumstances,  the  mouth  speaking  great  things* 
the  look  more  stout  than  his  fellows \. 


*  It  cannot  be  said  of  the  false  Christs,  or  the  false  Prophets, 
predicted  in  Matt  xxiv.  4,  24.  that  they  sate  in  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem,  or  ruled  and  presided  there  with  great  pomp  and 
parade,  and  arrogated  divine  honours. 

t  The  Historian  of  the  Council  of  Trent  writes,  that  €€  Pope 
Paulas  IV.  never  spake  with  embassadors,  but  he  thundered  in 
their  ears,  that '  he  was  above  all  princes  ;'  that €  he  would  not 
that  any  should  be  too  domestical  with  him ;'  that '  he  could 
exchange  sovereignties/  and  '  was  the  successor  of  Him,  who 
had  deposed  kings  and  emperors ;'  and  often  repeated,  that '  he 
bad  made  Ireland  a  kingdom/ 

%  Dan.  viL  8,  20. 
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To  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  deception  in 
this  matter,  St.  Paid  mentions  an  obstacle  to  the 
appearance  of  this  Man  of  Sin,  namely  (as  the 
best  interpreters  explain  the  passage)  the  domi- 
nion of   the  Roman  Empire.      It  would   have 
subjected  him   to    the    charge    of  high-treason 
against  Imperial  Rome,  openly  to  suggest  his 
apprehension  of  her  approaching  fall.      When 
this  dominion  is  rent  and   divided,   then  shall 
be  revealed  the  mystery  of  iniquity,  which  had 
already  wrought  in  a  concealed  mannef ;  and  that 
wicked  one9  the  *  Son  of  Perdition?  shall  appear. 
'*  As  the  papal  usurpation  arose  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  could  have  arisen  natu- 
rally by  no  other  means,  we  have,  great  reason 
to  bdieve  that  the  existence  of  this  empire  was 
the  very  lett,  or  impediment,  so  obscurely  inti- 
mated by  the  prudent  Apostle*.    And  have  not 
the  Roman  Pontiffs  been,  literally,  Men  of  Sin ; 
at  once  infamous  for  their  own  flagitious  lives, 
and  by  the  exertion  of  their  pretended  privilege 
of    granting    pardons    and  indulgences    encou- 
raging wickedness  in   others?    And  is  not  he 
justly  stiled  the  '  wicked'  one,  who  claims  the 
power  of  dispensing  with  all  laws,  and  by  his 
arbitrary  mandate  doeth  according  to  his  wittt 


*  See  in  fjeddes'  Tracts,  III.  483,  a  curious  Essay  on  the 
Countries,  Religion,  &c.  of  the  Nations,  by  whom  the  Roman 
Empire  was  overthrown. 
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Is  not  he  the  *  Son  of  Perdition  V  who  is  to  die 
without  hand,  the  object  of  divine  vengeance  ? 
His  coming,  likewise,  was  after  (or,  according 

to)  the  working  of  Satan,  almost  imperceptibly 
yet  effectually,  among  them  thdt  perish  because 
they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  but  ac- 
quiesced in  many  measures  of  injustice  as  har- 
monising with  their  own  depraved  inclinationsf . 

The  ostentation  of  miracles,  also,  appertains  to 
this  *  Man  of  Sin/  with  all  power,  and  signs, 
and  lying  wonders.  This  glory  of  miracles  is 
adduced  by  Bellarmine,  as  one  of  the  Marks  of 
the  true  Church.  But,  when  we  read  their 
narratives,  do  we  not  seem  to  wander  in  the  fields 
of  romance?  Churches  dancing  from  place  to 
place;  images  nodding,  weeping,  or  bleeding; 
pictures  of  Madonnas  opening  and  shutting  their 
eyes ;  idols  altering  their  position ;  crucifixes 
moving  their  eyelids  | — these  and  similar  fictions, 
which  embellish  the  legends  of  Papal  Rome,  are 


*  A  Hebrew  idiom,  signifying  one  who  deserves  to  perish. 
A  son  of  death  (2  Sam.  xii.  5.)  is  a  person,  who  justly  incurs  the 
punishment  of  death.  Judas  Iscariot  is  thus  called,  John  xviL 
12. 

t  None  of  the  seemingly  seraphic  appearances,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  experienced  by  the  Papists,  should  reconcile 
us  to  their  religion;  since  St  Paul  expressly  foretells  their 
coming  with  all  power,  and  signs,  and  lying  wonders. 

%  These  miraculous  appearances,  are  asserted  to  have  been 
observed  at  Rome  in  179& 
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fio  grossly  absurd,  that  even  credulity  itself  caa 
scarcely  swallow  them. 

The  Apostle  concludes  his  prophetic  descrip- 
tion with  remarking,  that  God  for  wise  and  gra- 
cious purposes  will  permit  this  strong  delusion 
to  operate  on  the  minds  of  those  who  reject  the 
truth,  so  that  they  should  believe  3,  lie,  or  as 
Dr.  Macknight  renders  the  word,  the  lie*. — "  of 
transubstantiation  (he  adds)  or  conversion  of  the 
bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper  into  the 
real  identical  body  and  blood  of  Christ  through 
the  will  of  the  priest  accompanying  his  pronoun- 
cing the  words  of  the  institution,  notwithstanding 
there  is  no  change  whatever  produced  in  the  ac- 
cidents or  sensible  qualities  of  these  substances !" 

The  final  destruction  of  this  Anti-Christian 
Powey  Js  described  in  the  following  strong  lan- 
guage* The  Lord  shall  consume  him  with  the 
spirit  (or,  breath)  of  his  mouth9  by  the  power 
of  his  evangelical  word,  and  shall  destroy  himf 
i.  e.  annihilate  his  influence  and  his  impostures, 
by  the  brightness  of  his  coming,  or  the  glorious 
manifestation  of  gospel-truth.  One  of  the  earliest 
of  pur  writers,  about  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, thus  describes  his  gradual  fall :  "  The  blast 
of  God's  trumpet  hath  made  him  already  stagger ; 
he  hath  caught  such  a  crampe,  that  he  beginneth 


*  TV  ¥«&*,  €  the  lie/  an  idol ;  i.  e.  that  they  .should  be  guilty 
pi  idolatry. 
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now  to  halt,  his  long  and  farre-reaching  arme 
is  marvelously  shortened ;  his  coffers  are  waxened 
leaner ;  his  falshood  is  espied ;  many  princes  re- 
fuse to  taste  any  more  of  his  poisoned  cuppe ; 
he  is  fallen  from  being  the  head,  and  come  almost 
to  the  taile:  he  was  too  cruel  and  violent  to 
continue*,"  This  decline  is  happily  expressed 
by  a  Greek  word,  which  denotes  a  lingering 
consumption,  similar  to  the  waste  of  time,  the 
dissipation  of  an  estate,  or  the  slow  death  of 
one  eaten  up  by  worms  f. 


*  Archbishop  Sandys'  Sermons,  p.  J  74. 

t  The  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  upon  St  Paul's  Epistles, 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1689,  were  written  by  Abraham  Wood- 
head,  a  papist,  formerly  Fellow  of  University  College;  and  for* 
warded  to  the  press  by  his  pupil,  Obadiah  Walker,  Master  of 
the  same  College,  at  that  time  a  professed  Protestant,  but  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  II.  a  convert  to  Popery.  This 
writer  supposes  Mahomet  to  be  the  *  Man  of  Sin.'  In  his  notes 
on  %  Thess.  ii.  4.  he  confounds  the  prophet  of  Mecca  with 
Mahomet  II.,  who  in  1453  established  the  seat  of  the  Turkish 
empire  at  Constantinople,  and  for  nearly  half  a  century  was  the 
scourge  of  Christendom ! 

As  to  the  false  Christs  or  false  Prophets,  who  made  their 
appearance  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  their  preten- 
sions were  speedily  defeated,  and  the  word  ava\u<rci  will  by  no 
means  properly  express  the  manner  of  their  discomfiture. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Of  the  Apostasy  predicted  by  St.  Paul   in 

1  Tim.  iv.  1—3. 

Every  subsequent  prophecy  of  the  same  event 
becomes  gradually  more  distinct.  St.  Paul,  in 
his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  gives  an  exact  detail 
of  the  doctrines  or  opinions  of  those  persons,  who 
were  involved  in  the  guilt  of  this  great  Apostasy. 

1  Tim.  iv.  1—3. 

1.  Now  the  Spirit  spedketh  expressly  (not  ob- 
scurely, or  enigmatically)  that  in  the  latter  times 
some  shall  depart  from  the  faith*  giving  heed 
to  seducing  spirits*,  and  doctrines  of  devils; 

2.  speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy ;  having  their  con- 
sciences seared  with  a  hot  iron ; 

3.  forbidding  to  marry  9  and  commanding  to  ab- 
stain from  meats  f . 


*  To  seducing  spirits  and  doctrines  of  ghosts  £ the  devils  wor- 
thipped  by  the  heathens^  speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy  (about  their 
apparitions,  and  the  miracles  done  by  them  and  their  reliqucs, 
and  the  sign  of  the  cross)  having  their  consciences  seared  with 
m  hot  iron.     (Sir  Isaac  Newton.) 

t  Or,  according  to  Mede,  "  through  the  hypocrisy  or  feigning 
•f  liars,  of  those  who  have  their  consciences  seared,  of  thoie 
who  forbid  to  marry,  and  command  to  abstain  from  meats.* 
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The  infallible  Spirit  of  prophecy  has  spoken 
as  well  to  St.  Paul,  as  to  others  who  were  divinely 
inspired,  that  in  the  latter  times  some  shall  depart 
(or  fall  away)  from  the  faith.  What  this  faith 
is,  we  learn  from  the  last  verse  of  the  preceding 
chapter.  Without  controversy ,  great  is  the  mys- 
tery of  godliness ;  God  was  manifested  in  the 
flesh,  justified  in  the  spirit,  seen  of  angels, 
preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the 
world,  received  up  into  glory.  So  that  the 
apostates  here  mentioned  actually  denied  Christ 
to  be  the  person  thus  emphatically  described; 
and  to  them,  consequently,  may  be  applied 
1  John,  iL  22,  23.  Like  the  Jews  in  the  time 
of  Ahab,  they  shall  be  seduced  from  the  worship 
of  the  true  God.  But  this  Apostasy  is  not  to 
be  universal.  Whilst  idolatry  shall  generally  pre- 
vail, a  chosen  band  (called  by  Daniel,  the  Saints 
of  the  most  High)  will  continue  in  the  profession 
of  the  true  faith;  and,  though  they  prophesy, 
clothed  in  sackcloth  (i.  e.  though  they  meet  with 
strong  opposition  and  bitter  distress)  they  shall 
be  preserved.  Various  and  detestable  corruptions 
have  prevailed  in  the  world;  yet  the  genuine 
beams  of  the  gospel  have  never  been  entirely 
extinct.  In  all  ages,  even  amidst  the  deepest 
darkness  that  overshadowed  Christendom,  a 
glimpse   of  light   remained,  till   at    length   the 

dawn  of  the  Reformation  brightened  into  open 
day. 
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This  Apostasy,  the  same  with  that  which  is 
described  in  2  Thess.  ii.  consists  not  in  a  total 
rejection  of  Christianity,  but  in  partially  corrupt- 
ing it  by  the  admission  of  principles  and  practices 
unauthorised  in  the  Scriptures.  It  discovers  itself 
by  it's  adherence  to  seducing  spirits  and  doctrines 
of  devils  * ;  to  erroneous  doctrines  concerning  the 
worship  of  demons,  of  the  souls  of  departed  men, 
or  of  a  superior  order  of  beings  which  were  never 
united  to  human  bodies.  These  demons  of  St 
Paul  were  the  saints-protectors,  the  '  Mahuzzim,' 
or  tutelary  deities  f  conducting  through  their 
ministry  the  intercourse  between  heaven  and 
earth,  as  mediators  between  God  and  man.  And 
is  not  this  a  manifest  prediction  of  the  worship  of 
Angels,  of  canonised  Saints,  of  the  Virgin  Maryk 
and  of  Images  which  were  thought  to  be  animated 


*  In  one  MS.,  and  in  Epiphanius,  it  is  added,  "  for  they  shall 
worship  dead  men,  even  as  they  have  been  worshipped  in 
Israel" 

f  Dan.  xi.  38.     (  Wintle.J 

X  In  an  address  to  the  citizens  of  Rome,  the  late  Pope  Pius  VI. 
calls  the  Virgin  Mary  c  our  dear  mother,  as  well  as  the  mother 
of  God,  and  the  most  powerful  mediatrix  of  every  favour  which 
is  to  be  obtained  from  the  sacred  and  holy  and  individual 
Trinity— poteniissima  Mediatrice  di  qualunque  grazia  presso  la 
sacrosanta  Individua  Trinila.  He  denominated  St.  Peter  '  the 
father,  the  support,  the  glory  of  Christian  Rome'— il  padre,  & 
sostegno,  la  gloria  di  Roma  Christiana* 
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by  actual  intelligences,  confined  as  within  a  sacred 
enclosure. 

The  men,  who  recommend  and  enforce  this 
worship,   will  also  loftily   pretend  to  a  life   of 
extraordinary    sanctity;     forbidding  to    marry \ 
and  requiring  an  abstinence    from  meats,  as  if 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  placed  "  in  meats  and 
drinks,  not  in  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost  *."      In  the  page  of  history 
is  delineated  in  vivid  colours  the  moral  character 
of  such  persons ;  speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy,  and 
having  their  consciences  seared  with  a  hot  iron. 
None  but  such  could  ever  have  invented  those 
portentous    stories,    upon   which    the    fabric    of 
popish  superstion  is  built.     Of  the  author  of  the 
celebrated    book,    called    €  the   Golden  Legend/ 
it  was  observed,  that  he  was   «  a  man  of  an  iron 
mouth   and  a  leaden  heart,  and  altogether  full 
of  most  shameless  lies."    Nor  do  the  inventors  of 
their    other   fictions   deserve  a  more   favourable 
character. 

This  Apostasy,  of  which  idolatry  is  one  prin- 
cipal criterion,  has  so  completely  established 
itself,  that  we  can  scarcely  err  in  forming  our 
opinion  concerning  it.  There  are  no  grounds  for 
thinking,  that  it  requires  a  public  or  explicit  re- 
nunciation of  the  Christian  faith,  such  as  that 
which  was  made  by  Julian  the  Roman  emperor, 
when  he  used  the  ceremony  of  the  Tauribolium 


*  Rom.  xiv.  17. 
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or  Criobolium  in  ridicule  of  Christian  baptism, 
consisting  in  the  efiusion  of  the  blood  of  a  bull 
or  a  ram  upon  the  body  of  the  proselyte ;  or  that 
of  the  French  nation,  who  formally  abjured  all 
religion,  and  with  unprecedented  effrontery  in- 
sulted the  majesty  of  God  by  declaring  them- 
selves Atheists.  Those,  who  are  implicated  in  the 
Anti-Christian  Apostasy  predicted  in  this  chapter, 
are  not  represented  as  abandoning  all  religion, 
denying  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  or 
exploding  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  *. 


*  "All  the  doctrines  maintained  by  the  Papal  Anti-Christ  do 
not  constitute  the  grand  Apostasy;  they  are  not  the  diagnostics 
of  it :  but  only  those,  which  are  expressly  named  by  St  Paul. 
Thus  it  can  be  no  argument  against  the  system  of  the  Pope 
being  the  '  Man  of  Sin/  that  in  the  Church  of  Rome  the  doc- 
trines of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity  in  Unity,  of  the  Divinity  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  of  that  '  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient 
sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction  made  by  Him  for  the  sins 
of  man/  are  publicly  acknowledged/' 

(Home's  Sermons,  IF.  204,  205.^ 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

On  the  Power  prefigured  in  the  Apocalypse  by  the 
'  Beast,  which  rose  up  out  of  the  sea,  having 
seven  heads  and  ten  hbrns.' 

Rev.  xiii.  1—10. 

1.  And  J*  stood  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea,  and 
saw  a  Beast  rise  up  out  of  the  sea,  having  seven 
heads  and  ten  horns,  and  upon  his  horns  ten 
crowns,    and   upon    his   heads    the   name  of 
Blasphemy. 

2.  And  the  Beast  which  I  saw  was  like  unto  a 
a  leopard,  and  his  feet  were  as  the  feet  of  a 
bear,  and  his  mouth  as  the  mouth  of  a  lion: 
and  the  Dragon  gave  him  his  power,  and  his 
seal,  and  great  authority. 

3.  And  I  saw  one  of  his  heads  as  it  were  wounded 
to  death ;  and  his  deadly  wound  was  healed : 
and  all  the  world  wondered  after  the  Beast. 

4.  And  they  worshipped  the  Dragon,  which  gave 
power  unto  the  Beast :  and  they  worshipped  the 


*  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  the  reading  of  the  Alexandrian  MS., 
and  the  Aldine  editions  of  1518  (as  approved  by  Mede, 
Daubuz,  Mill,  and  Bentley)  « And  he  (namely,  the  Dragon) 
Stood  upon  the  band  of  the  sea,  ajad  saw/  &c. 
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Beast,  saying ;  "  Who  is  like  unto  the  Beast  t 
Who  is  able  to  make  war  with  him  ?" 

5.  And  there  was  given  unto  him  a  month  speak- 
ing  great  things  and  blasphemies  * ;  and  power 
was  given  unto  him  to  continue  forty  and  two 
months. 

6.  And  he  opened  his  mouth  in  blasphemy  against 
God,  to  blaspheme  his  name  and  his  tabernacle, 
and  them  that  dwell  in  heaven. 

7.  And  it  was  given  unto  him  to  make  war  with 
the  saints,  and  to  overcome  them :  and  power 
was  given  him  over  all  kindreds,  and  tongues, 
and  nations. 

8.  And  all  that  dwell  upon  the  earth  shall  worship 
Mm,  whose  names  are  not  written  in  the  book 
of  life  of  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  jbundation 
of  the  world. 

%  If  any  man  have  an  ear,  let  him  hear. 

10.  He,  that  leadeth  into  captivity,  shall  go  into 
captivity  :  he,  that  killeth  with  the  sword,  must 
be  killed  with  the  sword.  Here  is  the  patience, 
and  the  faith,  of  the  saints. 

The  Beast,  here  described,  is  strongly  charac- 
terised by  the  following  marks : 


*AThe  magnificent  titles  assumed  by  the  Pope,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  temporal  princes  of  Europe,  are  said  by  Erasmus  habere 
Gontumeliam  in  Christum,  to  derogate  from  Christ,  and  to  denote 
blasphemy  toward  him  J    (Daubuz,  p.  582. J 
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I.  It  rose  out  of  the  sea. 

This  denotes  a  tyrannical  and  idolatrous  power, 
emerging  in  times  of  great  trouble  and  distress. 
Such  was  the  Papal  government,  which  sprung 
up  when  the  Roman  empire  was-  dissolved  into 
several  smaller  kingdoms. 

II.  It  had  seven  heads  and  ten  hofns,  and  upon 
his  horns  ten  crowns,  and  upon  his  heads  the 
name  of  Blasphemy. 

These  seven  heads  are  the  seven  hills  upon 
which  Rome  was  built,  or  the  seven  forms  of 
government  by  which  it  was  at  different  times 
ruled  * :  and  the  ten  Iwrns  are  the  ten  kingdoms* 
into  which  it's  wide  territories  were  finally  dis- 
membered. The  name  of  Blasphemy,  affixed  to 
the  heads  of  the  Beast,  implies  it's  establishing 
idolatry  throughout  the  whole  of  it's  jurisdiction. 
All  these  symbols  designate  the  Roman  empire, 
as  appearing  at  a  subsequent  period  of  time- 
Hence  Rome  Christian,  not  Rome  Pagan,  is  here 
predicted. 

III.  It  was  like  unto  a  leopard*  and  it's  feet  are 
as  the  feet  of  a  bear,  and  his  mouth  as  the  mouflb 
of  a  lion. 

The  manners  of  the  various  constituent  por- 
tions of  this  Empire  are  expressed  by  these  dip- 


*  Kings,  Consuls,  Dictators,  Decemvirs,   Military  Tribunes 
with  Consular  authority,  Augustan  Emperors,  and  Popes. 

Vol.  I.  U 
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ferent  animals,  of  which  the  characteristics  are 
swiftness,  cruelty,  and  rapacity.  It  is  unneces- 
sary perhaps  to  remark,  that  in  the  seventh 
Chapter  of  Daniel  the  Leopard  represents  the 
Greek,  the  Bear  the  Persian,  and  the  Lion  the 
Babylonian  empire. 

IV.  The  Dragon  gave  him  his  power,  and  his 
seat,  and  great  authority. 

Satan,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  mankind,  re- 
presented under  the  figure  of  a  serpent  or  dragon, 
promoted  the  interest  of  this  new  power.  We 
may  presume  that  the  Dragon,  standing  upon 
the  sand  of  the  sea  (if  we  follow  the  reading 
of  the  Alexandrian  MS.)  seemed  to  St.  John  to 
delegate  his  dominion  to  the  Beast  by  some 
solemn  act  of  investiture.  This  wicked  being, 
who  exercised  his  tyranny  over  Rome  Pagan, 
resigned  his  jurisdiction  to  the  power  that  was  to 
preside  over  Rome  Christian  *. 

V.  One  of  it's  heads  was  as  it  were  wounded 
unto  death,  and  his  deadly  wound  was  healed; 
and  all  the  world  wondered  after  the  Beast. 

The  Imperial  form  of  the  Roman  government, 
or  the  ninth  head,  was  wounded  unto  death, 
A.  D.  476,  by  Odoacer,  king  of  the  Heruli ;  or  by 
the  reduction  of  Rome  to  a  Dukedom,  and  it's 


Lightfoot's  Works,  I.  507. 
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consequent  subjection  to  the  Exarch  of  Ravenna. 
Yet  his  deadly  wound  was  healed  by  the  dominion, 
under  which  the  Pope  acquired  the  primary  and 
temporal  authority;  The  inhabitants  of  Europe 
(those  few  excepted,  who  adhered  to  the  purity 
of  the  Christian  Faith)  submitted  themselves  to 
his  jurisdiction,  fulsomely  exclaiming ;  "  Who  is 
like  unto  the  Beast  ?  Who  is  able  to  make  war 
with  him  V* 

VI.  And  there  was  given  unto  him  a  mouth 
speaking  great  things,  and  blasphemies.  A  similar 
declaration  is  made  in  Dan.  vii.  8 — 25. 

VII.  And  power  was  given  unto  him  to  con- 
tinue forty  and  two  months. 

The  duration  of  this  power  is  the  same  with 
that  of  the  Little  Horn,  Dan.  vii.  25.,  until  a 
time  and  times  and  the  dividing  of  time ;  i.  e.  three 
prophetic  years  and  a  hal£  or  1260  years. 

VIII.  And  he  opened  his  mouth  in  blasphemy 
against  God,  to  blaspheme  his  name  and  his 
tabernacle,  and  them  that  dwell  in  heatien. 

This  is,  in  allowing  the  name  of  God  to  be 
blasphemed  by  encouraging  an  idolatrous  worship 
derogatory  to  his  honour.  The  tabernacle  of 
God  Daubuz  interprets  to  be  the  body  of  Christ, 
because  in  Christ  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily ;  or  it  may  express  the  Christian 

U2 
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Church.  And  is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that 
both  are  blasphemed  in  that  establishment,  which 
is  protected  by  this  tyrannical  power  ?  Blasphemy 
against  them,  that  dwell  in  heaven,  consists  em- 
phatically in  paying  to  Angels  and  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect  a  worship,  which  is 
not  their  due. 

IX.  And  it  was  given  unto  him  to  make  war 
with  the  saints,  and  to  overcome  them. 

Here,  again,  the  reader  may  consult  and  com- 
pare Dan.  vii.  21 — 25. 

X.  And  power  was  given  him  over  all  kindreds, 
and  tongues,  and  nations. 

Thus  is  predicted  the  extent  of  dominion,  which 
was  possessed  by  this  Anti-Christian  power.  Hence 
the  term  *  Catholic*  has  been  assumed :  and  hence 
Bellarmkie  constitutes  amplitude,  and  a  variety 
of  believers,  as  a  Mark  of  the  true  Church.  But 
a  day  of  retribution  will>  at  length,  arrive.  He, 
that  leaded  into  captivity,  shall  go  into  captivity : 
he,  that  killeth  with  the  sword,  must  be  killed 
with  the  sword.  This  prophecy  is  yet  in  some 
measure  future,  though  it  seems  to  have  been 
partially  fulfilled  by  the  disgrace  which  the  Ro- 
mish Pontiffs  have  recently  experienced ;  and  by 
the  distresses  in  which  France,  the  Netherlands, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  the  Popish  countries  have  been 
involved.    How  far  this  punishment  will  proceed, 
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it  is  reserved  for  the  providence  of  God  to  de- 
termine. His  comminatory  predictions  are,  proba- 
bly, conditional.  If  real  sentiments  of  penitential 
sorrow  be  manifested,  and  true  reformation  follow, 
his  anger  may  be  averted,  and  he  may  resume  his 
favourite  work  of  mercy.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
patience  and  faith  of  good  men  have  been  for  a 
long  series  of  ages  fully  tried  under  the  severe 
discipline  of  this  Anti-Christian  power, 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

r  ... 

On  the  Power  'prefigured  in,  the  Apocalypse  by 
the  Two-Horned  Beast,  which  came  up  out  of 
the  earth. 

Rev.  xiii.  11 — 18. 

11.  And  I  beheld  another  Beast  coming  up  out  of 
the  earth,  and  he  had  two  horns  like  a  lamb, 
and  he  spake  as  a  dragon. 

12.  And  he  exerciseth  all  the  power  of  the  first 
Beast  before  him,  and  causeth  the  earth  and 
them  which  dwell  therein,  to  worship  the  first 
Beast,  whose  deadly  wound  was  healed. 

13.  And  he  doeth  great  wonders,  so  that  lie* 
ntaketh  fire  come  down  from  heaven  on  the 
earth,  in  the  sight  of  men. 

14.  And  deceiveth  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  by 
the  means  of  those  miracles  which  he  had  power 
to  do  in  the  sight  of  the  Beast ;  saying  to  them 
that  dwell  on  the  earth,  that  '  they  should  make 
an  image  to  the  Beast,  which  had  the  wound  by 
a  sword,  and  did  live' 

15.  And  he  had  power  to  give  life  unto  the  image 
of  the  Beast,  that  the  image  of  the  Beast  should 


*  Or, ( in  order  that  he  may  make  fire/  &c. 
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both  speak,  and  cause  that  as  many  as  would 
not  worship  the  image  of  the  Beast  sJiould  be 
killed. 

16.  And  he  causeth  all,  both  small  and  great, 
rich  and  poor,  free  and  bond,  to  receive  a  mark 
in  their  right-hand,  or  in  their  foreheads : 

17.  and  that  no  man  might  buy  or  sell,  save  he 
that  had  the  mark,  or  the  name  of  the  Beast,  or 
the  number  of  his  name. 

18.  Here  is  wisdom.  Let  him  that  hath  under- 
standing count  the  number  of  the  Beast :  for  it 
is  the  number  of  a  man ;  and  his  number  is  six 
hundred  threescore  and  six. 

A  wild  beast  is,  generally,  explained  as  sym- 
bolical of  a  tyrannical  kingdom  or  empire. 
But  as  the  Beast  described  in  the  preceding 
verses  is  the  False  Prophet  mentioned  in  other 

parts  of  the  Apocalypse  *,  I  accede  to  the  opinion 
of  those,  who  consider  this  second  earth-born 
Beast  as  the  symbol  of  a  religious  power ;  viz.  of 
the  institution  of  Monks,  who  were  usually 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  two  horns  of  this 
Beast  f : 


*  Rev.  xvi.  13.,  xix.  20.,  and  xx.  10. 

t  Erasmus  was  not  much  mistaken,  when  he  said  that 
*  Luther  had  two  faults ;  that  he  touched  the  Monks'  bellies, 
and  the  Pope's  crown:' — in  other  words,  boldly  attacked  the 
power  of  the.  first  Beast,  and  the  gluttony  and  lust  of  the  second. 
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I.  The  Coenobites,  who  lived  under  a  common 
and  regular  discipline,  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  Benedictines,  Carmelites,  Dominicans,  &c. ;  and 

II.  The  Anachoretes,  who  lingered  out  an 
existence  of  unsocial  independent  fanaticism  *. 

The  Monks  were,  literally,  False  Prophets; 
ever  insisting  upon  erroneous  doctrines,  and 
proclaiming  the  secular  sovereignty  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff.  Their  corruptions  became  very  observ- 
able in  the  eighth  century.  No  longer  retaining 
their  austerity  of  manners,  or  their  sequestration 
from  worldly  concerns,  they  eagerly  mixed  in  the 
pleasures  and  occupations  of  life  \  and  thus  quali- 
fied themselves  for  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
Anti-Christian  administration,  which  was  then 
commencing.  Among  other  instances,  may  be 
noted  their  incredible  attachment  to  the  worship 
of  Images,  which  became  a  source  of  opulence  to 
*heir  respective  societies.  This  worship,  which 
they  principally  promoted,  was  solemnly  injoined 
at  the  Council  of  Nice,  held  in  787.  Hence  we 
may  date  the  rise  of  their  influence  some  few  years 
^previous  to  that  Council;  and  this  will  bring 
us  to  the  very  period,  in  which  the  Papal  Power 
was  fully  confirmed. 


*  Milton  observes  this  division  -? 

"  eremites  and  friars, 

White,  black,  and  gray,  with  all  their  trumpery/' 

(P.  L.  III.  474.; 
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The  character  of  the  second  Beast  may  be 
more  clearly  discovered  by  examining  its  several 
parts: 

I.  It  came  up  out  of  the  earth. 

Thus  a  plant  insensibly  becomes  great,  from  a 
mean  or  humble  state ;  ex  imd  rervmt  conditions 
cdita,  vel  tacite  et  sine  strejritu  instar  herbarum  et 
stirpivm  de  terrd  nascentium  succrescens.  (Mede). 
The  monasteries,  at  their  foundation,  were  filled 
with  men  out  of  the  lower  classes  of  society. 
Many  ages  elapsed,  before  any  of  the  more  eleva- 
ted orders  sought  admission  into  the  cloister. 

If  we  interpret  the  words,  from  the  earth,  to 
signify  '  from  the  east*  (as  the  expression,  Jrom 
the  sea,  may  denote  €  from  the  west)  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  Monkery  had  it's  origin  more 
particularly  in  Egypt,  where  it's  progress  was 
extremely  rapid.  "  The  fervent  monasteries  of 
Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria  (Gibbon  informs  us) 
were  surrounded  by  a  Laura,  a  distant  circle  of 
solitary  cells.  When  Gerasimus  founded  his 
monastery  in  the  wilderness  of  Jordan,  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  Laura  of  seventy  cells."  The 
numerous  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  likewise, 
were  crowded  with  images  and  monks;  for, 
through  some  singular  fatality,  image-worship 
and  monkery  have  been  inseparably  connected. 
In  the  west,  this  system  was  introduced  at  a 
later  period. 
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II.  It  had  two  horns,  like  a  lamb. 

In  their  external  demeanour,  the  monks  had  all 
the  gentleness  of  that  gentle  creature.  They 
affected  the  reputation  of  men  secluded  from  the 
cares,  and  follies,  and  vices  at  the  world:  and 
piety,  and  austerity  of  manners,  seemed  to  have 
found  a  sanctuary  in  the  recesses  of  their  cells. 
They  were  considered,  in  short,  as  a  choir  of 
Christian  philosophers,  who  "  had  as  it  were  sepa- 
rated their  souls  from  their  bodies,  that  they 
might  live  only  to  Jesus  Christ." 

III.  He  spake  as  a  dragon. 

From  the  testimony  of  history  it  appears,  that 
under  the  mask  of  religious  severity  they  con- 
cealed hypocrisy,  flattery,  and  laziness,  intruded 
themselves  into  the  domestic  privacy  of  families, 
and  by  their  intrigues  disturbed  both  church  and 
state.  Their  stern  indifference  (to  adopt  the 
language  of  Gibbon)  seldom  mollified  by  personal 
friendship,  was  inflamed  by  religious  hatred,  and 
their  merciless  zeal  administered  the  holy  office  of 
the  Inquisition.  Combining  the  semblance  of 
dove-like  innocence  with  serpent-like  craft  and 
cruelty,  they  exerted  their  authority  over  the 
consciences  of  men  with  the  most  despotic  sway. 
But  notwithstanding  all  their  bigotry  and  intoler- 
ance, they  not  unfrequently  under  the  pretext  of 
zeal  masked  an  unsleeping  solicitude  for  their  own 
interests  and  passions. 
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IV.   He  exercised  all  the  power  of  the  first 
Beast  before  him. 

The  monks,  on  their  original  institution,  were 
subject   to  the  bishops  of    their  own  dioceses, 
and  thus  they  continue  in  the  Greek  Church 
to  the  present  day.     But  in  the  West,  when  the 
order  of  the  Benedictines  had  increased  in  wealth 
and  number,  persons  of  rank  retired  into  their 
monasteries ;   and  the  ardor  for  building  and  en- 
riching abbeys  was  encouraged  by   the  Popes, 
who   conferred  great   dignity   upon  the  abbots, 
authorising  them  to  sit  in  (Ecumenical  Councils, 
though    they  were  only  priests;    so  that  they 
and  their  societies  acknowledged  no  dependence, 
except  upon  the  Vicar  of  Christ.     They  were 
frequently  appointed  Papal  embassadors  in  foreign 
courts,  and  commissioned  to  transact  business  of 
the  highest  consequence-    Thus  did  they  exercise 
all  the  power  of  the  first  Beast. 

V.  He  caused  the  earth,  and  them  which  dwell 
therein,  to  worship  the  first  Beast. 

These  religious  orders  persuaded  mankind  to 
enroll  themselves  as  the  servants  of  the  Pope, 
and  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  his  mandates. 
They  taught,  that  the  cross  with  the  arms  of  the 
Pope  was  equal  to  the  cross  of  Christ.  The 
second  Beast  is  described  as  acting  in  concert 
with  the  first.  Their  tempers  and  dispositions 
were  perfectly  congenial.     In  the  language  of 
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Mr.  Mede,  they  were  4  united  with  each  other  -in 
the  strongest  bonds  of  friendship9.'  An  inter- 
change of  reciprocal  aid  subsisted  between  them. 
The  monks  supported  the  authority  of  the  Pope, 
while  he  in  his  turn  liberally  extended  to  them 
his  patronage  and  protection.  It  was  said  of 
them,  that  '  they  served  the  Pope  in  all  things, 
and  Jesus  in  some ;'  that  they  dared  to  transgress 
an  ordinance  of  Christ,  but  were  not  resolute 
enough  to  break  a  Papal  canon.  Making  his 
cause  their  own,  they  represented  him  as  a  sort 
of  God  to  the  ignorant  multitude,  over  whom 
they  had  gained  a  prodigious  ascendency  by  their 
reputed  sanctity  f .  One  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs 
is  said  to  have  discovered,  in  a  dream,  that 
Dominick  was  chosen  as  a  prop  to  the  Lateran 
building,  which  without  the  aid  of  his  shoulders 
would  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  And  from  the 
monastic  orders,  assuredly  the  Papal  power  derived 
it's  strongest  support:  being  indebted  to  them 
for  great  part  of  the  veneration,  in  which  it  was 
held. 

VI.  He  did  great  wonders,  so  that  he  maketh 
fire  come  down  from  heaven  on  the  earth  in  the 
sight  of  men ;  and  deceiveth  them  that  dwell  on  the 


*  Summd  necessitudine  inter  se  devinctce. 
tMosheim's  Eccles,  Hist  II.  17,  IS. 
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earth  by  the  means  of  those  miracles,  which  he  had 
power  to  do  in  the  sight  of  the  Beast. 

This  signal  mark  of  a  power  co-operating  with 
Anti-Christ  is  eminently  conspicuous  in  the  an- 
nals of  monastic  history,    A  pretence  to  miracles, 
or  what  is  usually  called   '  the  glory  of  mira- 
cles/ contributed   much  to  the  continuance  of 
idolatry  in  the  Church  of  Rome.     Among  their 
workers  we  find   several  founders  of   religious 
orders,  particularly  St.  Bernard,  the  father  of  the 
monks.     But  many  of  these  miracles  are  ridicu- 
lously extravagant  or  ludicrous,  and  in  no  degree 
beneficial  to  mankind.     Their  usual  chroniclers 
were  monks,  whose  affluence  and  ease  supplied 
them  with  a  rich  vein  of  invention  and  a  wild 
luxuriance  of  fancy.     The  fictions  of  heathenism 
are  not  more  filthy,  or  more  shameful.     Images 
of   wood    and    stone    are  made  to    speak ;  the 
Virgin    Mary  is  represented    as    coming  down 
from  heaven  to  converse  with    the  monks,   to 
join  herself  to  them  in  marriage,  and  to  treat 
them  with  a  freedom   surpassing  all  bounds  of 
modesty.     These  are  the  lying  wonders  referred 
to  in  2  Thess.  ii.  9,  such  as  false  prophets  were 
permitted  by  God  to  perform  * 

May  not  the  expression  of  making  fire  come 
down  from  heaven  figuratively  describe  the  mode 
of  punishing  heretics  by  delivering  them  up  to 


*  Deut.  xiii.  ]J  2. 
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the  secular  powers;  by  whom,  usually  without 
any  very  minute  investigation,  they  were  com- 
mitted to  the  flames?  The  writ  de  comburendis 
hcereticis  affords  too  clear  a  proof  of  the  relentless 
disposition  of  our  ancestors;  when  the  area  of 
Smithfield  blazed  with  the  funeral  piles  of  in- 
nocent martyrs.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  rage  of 
ecclesiastical  animosity  against  John  WicliflJ  tht 
doctor  of  evangelical  truth,  that  they  did  not 
'even  permit  his  body  to  remain  quiet  in  it's  grave. 
To  adopt  the  words  of  one  of  his  biographers; 
"  the  whole  host  and  rost  of  monks  and  friars 
begaine  to  maye  most  cowardly  upon  his  dead 
corps."  It  was  taken  up  and  consumed  by  fire, 
and  the  ashes  were  scattered  into  an  adjacent 
brook. 

VII.  He  directs  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth, 
to  make  an  image  to  the  Beast 

Or,  rather,  to  make  an  image  for  the  Beast, 
as  an  object  of  worship  to  himself,  and  to  others 
by  his  example  *.  The  worship  of  Images  was 
strongly  enforced  by  the  injunction  of  the  Popes, 


*  Rev.  xiii.  14.  Uoivja-ai  Exxoya  ry  Styfjp,  a  c  material  visible 
image  for  the  Beast,  that  he  should  worship  it,  or  dedicate 
it  as  an  object  of  worship  to  others/  Thus  Ov  *oir}<r€i$  o-eavrp 
Ei&aXov  (a  €  graven  image'),  0e«?  xwycvra?  »  iroiri<r€iq  o-eavTp.  Exod. 
xxxv.  12.,  Deut.  iv.  16.  See,  also,  Deut  ix.  12.,  Hos.  xiii.  2., 
and  Acts,  viL  42,  43. ;  where  to  '  make  an  image  to  or  for 
any  person'  is,  for  that  person  to  worship.     E*8»Xo*  and  Eix»* 

are 
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and  forms  a  peculiar  mark  of  Anti-Christ  Thus, 
in  Exod.  xx.  4.  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee 
any  graven  image ;  i.  e.  for  thine  own  worship, 
to  be  the  object  of  thy  adoration. 

Idolatry  and  Monkery,  as  it  has  been  above 
observed,  had  their  origin  in  the  East.  "  The 
eloquence  of  the  monks,"  Mr.  Gibbon  remarks, 
*'  was  exercised  in  •  the  defence  of  Images,  the 
worship  of  which  was  insensibly  blended  (at  least, 
to  a  pious  fancy)  with  the  Cross,  the  Saints,  and 
their  Relics."  In  the  Acts  of  the  Second  Council 
of  Nice  (which  Mede  denominates  the  *  Idolatrous 
Council/  for  in  it's  decrees  the  worship  of  Images 
was  confirmed)  are  some  curious  monkish  fables 
adapted  to  this  end.  And  monks  and  doctors 
of  monkery,  according  to  the  same  authority,  are 
distinguished  by  two  marks  appropriated,  as  St. 
Paul  informs  us,  to  those  who  apostatise  from 
the  true  faith ;  the  prohibition  of  marriage,  and 
the  difference  of  meats.  These  are  common  to 
solivagant  Eremites  or  Anchorets,  and  to  Coeno- 
bites which  live  in  society  * 


are  synonymes;   and   Suicer,  in  his  Thesaurus  Ecclesiasticus, 
treats  upon  Idolatry  under  the  article  Eixwv. 

15.  Image  of  the  Beast,  i.  e.  which  he  worshipped,  or  caused 
to  be  worshipped.  Thus  Laban's  Images,  Gen.  xxxi.  19«  Woli 
of  Egypt,  Ezek.  xx.  7.,  Molock  and  Chiun  your  images,  t«s 
rvireq  fy*«v,  Amos,  v.  26.  i.  e.  The  images,  which  ye  worshipped. 

*  Mede's  Worki,  p.  688. 
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Vf  II.  And  he  had  power  to  give  life  unto  the 
image  of  the  Beast,  that  the  image  of  the  Bead 
should  speak. 

This  refers  to  the  heathens,  who  deemed  Images 
bodies  informed  with  daemons,  as  with  souls. 
Their  gods  were  supposed  to  have  delighted  in 
such  resemblances,  and  to  have  been  enclosed 
therein  as  in  a  sacred  place.  These  consecrated 
idols  were  termed,  'Images  filled  with  divine 
fellowship,  or  with  divine  society.'  Hence,  in 
Arnobius,  the  Gentiles  thus  defend  themselves : 
"  We  do  not  think  brass,  gold,  and  silver,  and 
other  materials  of  Images  to  be  of  themselves 
God  and  holy  powers ;  but,  in  these,  we  wor- 
ship and  reverence  the  gods  brought  into  them 
by  sacred  dedication,  and  keeping  their  residence 
there  V 

And  hence  Papal  Rome  endeavoured  to  delude 
the  common  people  by  inculcating  an  opinion 
that  the  images,  which  they  worshipped,  were 
endowed  with  the  power  of  working  miracles; 
that  each  idol  was  animated  by  some  internal 
agent,  so  as  to  possess  the  faculty  of  occasionally 
speaking,  or  moving  the  eye,  the  finger,  the  hand, 
or  the  foot ;  of  shedding  tears,  and  even  drops 
of  blood — in  short,  of  assuming  all  the  functions 
and  motions  of  a  living  being  f.     And,  in  order 


*  Mede's  Works,  p.  632. 

t  Horace  introduces  Canidia  boasting,  that  she  can  move 

images  of  wax  : 

An 
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to  encourage  this  conceit,  it's  mechanism  was 
often  so  ingeniously  contrived  by  means  of  hid- 
den springs,  that  the  ignorant  spectators  con- 
cluded it  to  be  alive,  and  of  course  perfectly 
sensible  of  their  respect  and  adoration. 

At  the  Reformation,  nothing  tended  more  to 
recover  the  people  from  their  superstitious  attach- 
ment to  Images,  than  the  public  exposure  of 
these  artifices.  Among  others,  the  crucifix  of 
Boxley  in  Kent,  commonly  called  the  *  Rood  of 
Grace,'  had  been  observed  to  bow  and  lift  itself 
trp,  to  stir  the  head,  hands,  and  feet,  to  roll  the 
eye,  to  move  the  lips,  and  to  bend  the  brows. 
The  springs  were  now  exhibited,  by  which  all 
these  motions  had  been  managed;  upon  which 
John  Hilsey,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  made  a  sermon, 
and  broke  the  Rood  in  pieces*. 

Old,  as  well  as  New,  Rome  was  full  of  images  ; 
and  the  Pagan,  not  less  than  the  Popish,  legends 
are  crowded  with  examples  of  imaginary  miracles. 


An  quce  movere  cereas  imagines, 

Ut  ipse  ndsti  curiosus,  et  polo 

Deripere  Lunam  vocibus  possum  meis,  tyc.  (EpocL  xvii.) 

When  the  gods  seemed  to  delay  their  answers,  the  Egyptians 
and  Phoenicians  were  accustomed  to  shake  their  statues,  with 
a  view  as  it  were  to  rouse  them  to  action.  To  this  circum- 
stance Horace  alludes,  Od.  I.  xviii.  11.,  and  Virg.  JEn.  IV.  301. 
VI.  38.  See  Misson's  New  Voyage  to  Italy,  I.  »1 1 1,  291,  292,, 
II.  181,  231. 

*  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation,  I.  242. 
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I  cannot  omit  to  remind  the  reader,  that 
making  an  image  of  the  Beast  is  usually  in- 
terpreted of  the  apotheosis  or  canonisation  of 
many  of  the  Popes  after  their  death,  upon  which 
they  became  objects  of  actual  worship  :  their  pic- 
tures, or  images,  being  exposed  to  public  view  \ 
shrines  enriched  with  the  most  magnificent  dona- 
tions, and  surrounded  with  devout  petitioners, 
consecrating  their  character;  and  annual  festi- 
vals perpetuating  their  memory*. 

IX.  He  caused  that  as  many  as  would  not 
worship  the  image  of  the  Beast,  should  be  killed. 

The  Romish  ecclesiastics  were  wont  to  deliver 
up  to  the  secular  arm  those,  whom  they  convicted 
of  heresy.  Never  was  there  a  period  so  bloody 
as  that,  in  which  the  Popes  usurped  authority 
over  the  Church  of  Christ.  In  no  corner  of  any 
kingdom  of  the  world  could  it  hide  itself,  but 
this  complicated  tyranny  found  it  out  to  vex  it, 
to  persecute  it,  and  to  spoil  itf . 

X.  He  caused  all,  both  small  and  great,  rich 
and  poor,  free  and  bond,  to  receive  a  mark  in 
their  right  hand,  or  in  their  foreheads. 

This  exhibits  the  imperious  temper  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff,   in  requiring  all   his   follower* 


*  Apthorp's  Discourses  at  Warburton,s>  Lecture,  II.  257. 
t  Archbishop  Sandys'  Sennong,  p.  1G9. 
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dpfenly  to  profess  their  acceptance  of  his  articles 
of  faith ;  as  soldiers,  or  servants,  receive  a  badge 
declaratory  of  the  general  or  master,  to  whqm 
they  belong ;  or  as  persons,  consecrated  to  some 
heathen  deity,  were  accustomed  to  wear  a  peculiar 
mark  of  distinction. 

XL  He  forbade  att  io  buy  or  sell,  save  those 
thai  hod  the  mark  or  the  name  of  the  Beast,  or 
the  number  of  his  name. 

This  prophecy  lias  been  literally  fulfilled.  Pro. 
testants  have  been  prohibited  from  dwelling  in 
Popish  countries,  making  bargains,  serving  trades, 
<#  performing  (in  short)  any  offices  of  civil  life ; 
and*  when  dead,  from  partaking  of  the  rite  of* 
Christian  burial. 

The  privileges  conceded  to  the  members  of  thisF 
corrupt  Church  are  n#t  improperly  described  by 
the  customary  rights  of  buying  and  selling* 
These  were  denied  to  all,  who  did  not  devote 
themselves  to  the  interests  of  the  pontifical  see,  as 
bond-servants.  The  merchandise  macte  of  the 
souls  of  men  wore  greatly  the  appearance  of  com-* 
mereial  negotiation ;  and  such  was  the  traffic  of 
Relics  and  Indulgences,  a  copious  Source  of 
wealth  to  the  parties  engaged  in  it.  The  spirit 
of  Luther,  it  is  well  known,  was  first  roused 
on  seeing  the  latter  publicly  sold  by  the 
monk  John  Tetzel.  Fragments  of  the  crossy 
legs  and  arms  of  the  Apostles,  and  other  similar 
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commodities  were  purchased  at  an  extravagant 
price  by  princes  and  by  prelates.  Which  shall 
we  most  admire — tha  cunning  and  knavery  of 
the  sellers,  or  the  superstition  and  ignorance  of 
the  buyers,  of  these  precious  articles  of  com- 
merce ?  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Daubuz,  *  Rome 
Teceives  all  the  luxurious  wares  mentioned  in 
Rev.  xviii. ;  but  she  has  so  infatuated  the  world, 
that  she  pays  nothing  for  them  but  trumpery : 
her  money  are  her  enchantments  and  sorceries. 
Her  merchants,  her  superior  clergy,  engross  the 
real  wealth  of  the  world,  to  bring  it  to  her;  and 

her  returns  and  exportations  are  paper  and  bills 
drawn  upon  heaven  and  hell,  never  to  be  ac- 
cepted, however  they  pass  among  the  common 
people  for  payment  as  if  they  were  of  real  value.* 
Of  the  various  explications  of  the  celebrated 
Number  666,  none  appears  more  satisfactory  than 
that  which  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Lowman.  He 
computes  this  number  from  the  date  of  the  pro- 
phetic vision,  and  considers  the  result  as  desig- 
nating with  sufficient  exactness  the  time  in  which 
the  Papacy  received  the  temporal  power,  and 
became  the  Beast  that  rose  up  out  of  the  sea*. 


*  In  Potter's  '  Interpretation  of  the  Nximber  666,*  edited  in 
164-2,  this  Number  is  represented  as  describing  Papal  Antichrist 
with  a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  which  must  excite  the  admi- 
Tation,  though  it  may  fail  to  produce  the  conviction  of  the  reader. 
The  applicationof  the  numeral  letters-of  different  words  (of  which, 

however, 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 


Conclusion. 


L  Thus  are  several  prophecies  actually  receiv- 
ing their  completion  in  the  world.  The  Jews, 
in  their  wanderings,  continue  a  daily  monument 
of  the  truth  of  revelation.  Their  ftiture  restora- 
ration  is  most  clearly  predicted  in  the  Sacred 
Writings :  but  from  their  present  condition  they 
are  held  in  great  contempt  by  all  nations,  and 
trodden  under  foot.  They  have  no  fixed  habita- 
tion, are  incorporated  into  no  society,  and  totally 
discriminated  from  the  rest  of  mankind  reserve 
to  themselves  their  own  rites  and  customs.  With- 
out the  privilege  of  possessing  landed  inheritance^ 
they  want  the  great  source  of  local  attachment. 
Their  wealth  principally  consists  in  moveable 
substance,  gems,  gold  and  silver,  and  other  similar 
property  easily  convertible  into  the  current  coin 
of  the  country  where  they  make  their  temporary 


kowever,  some  singular  exemplifications  occur)  affords  an  uncer- 
tain solution. 

flrenaeus,  and  after  him  others  (particularly,  Mr.  Faber) 
approve  the  word  Aareivo*;,  as  applied  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  Editor  of  this  volume  trusts  he  has  shown  some  reason  at 
least  for  doubting,  whether  the  riddle  may  not  be  best,  and  least 
suspiciously,  solved  by  the  generic  name,  Avof-aTw.  See  Wrong* 
ham's  Works,  II.  pp.  401—428.] 
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residence,  so  that  they  are  always  prepared  for 
departure,  and  can  easily  convey  to  any  new 
abode  their  accumulated  treasures.  To  use  the 
similitude  of  the  veneraWe  Jeremy  Taylor,  they 
are  "  like  oil  in  a  vessel  of  wine,  broken  into 
bubbles,  but  kept  in  their  own  circles ;  and  they 
shall  never  be  to  united  people,  'till  they  are  ser- 
vants of  the  holy  Jesus*." 

The  elder  Buxtorf,  in  his  Tractate  dn  the  Jew- 
ish Synagogue,  informs  us  that  '  the  tnodttn 
Jews  seldom  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of 
the  Prophetic  Books,  and  that  he  had  m&k  with 
many  old  men  among  them,  who  had  not  mad 
a  single  Prophet !'  Henee  they  are  entire  strafr 
gers  to  the  real  character  of  the  Messiah,  and 
the  predictions  concerning  his  advent  If  we 
add  to  this  their  ignorance  of  history  and  chro- 
nology, their  adherence  to  the  religion  of  their 


* StiH,  though  dispersed,  distinct 

'       (So  God  pronounced)  by  no  mild  office* 
Of  gentle  sympathy  attach'd  abroad, 
With  wealth  unfasten'd  to  an  alien  soil ; 
They  still  articulate  Judea's  tones, 
Still  pant  in  patriot  sympathy,  and  still 
The  hope  of  Restoration  gilds  the  gloom 
Of  present  banishment.    With  brighter  Imels 
Glows  the  gay  vision  'mid  their  long  dark  night, 
And  (borrows  brilliance  from  surrounding  shade. 
(Wrangham's  f  Restoration  of  the  Jews/  a  Seakm  Prize-Poem,) 
See,  also,  Hartley's  s  Observations  on  Man/  p.  II.  fa,  J  % 
prop,  clxxxii. 
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ancestors  is  easily  explained.  The  inference  de- 
ducible  from  Buxtorfs  remark  is,  that  when  once 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  gone  forth,  and  they 
begin  seriously  to  examine  the  writings  of  their 
prophets,  this  darkness  will  be  dispersed*  and  their 
conversion  may  immediately  follow. 

The  number  of  Jews  in  and  about  Constan- 
tinople is  astonishing.  Forty  thousand  families 
are  reckoned,  amounting  upon  a  moderate  com- 
putation to  200,000  persons.  These  xare  employed 
in  various  branches  of  art  and  commerce,  by 
which  they  acquire  great  opulence*.  How  easily 
may  a  strong  military  force  be  here  collected, 
when  the  moment  of  their  restoration  approaches ! 
The  gracious  providence  of  God  will  effect  this 
and  other  important  revolutions  in  his  own  way, 
and  at  his  own  appointed  period.  "  All  the 
■works  of  the  Lord  are  exceeding  good,  and  what- 
soever the  Lord  commandeth  shall  be  accom- 
plished in  due  season ;  and  none  may  say,  «  What 
is  this,  wherefore  is  that  ?'  for  at  time  convenient 
they  shall  be  sought  out." 

IL  The  present  state  of  the  Christian  religion 
suggests  no  motives  to  dispute  the  commonly 
received  opinion  concerning  Antichrist.  The  con- 
dition of  the  monastic  orders  in  France,  Spain, 
and  the  other  popish  countries  of  Europe  has 
been  of  late  truly  wretched.    Their  habitations 


*  Sec  Habesci's  <  Present  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire/ 
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plundered,  and  their  revenues  confiscated,  they 
were  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  distress.  In 
this  country,  however,  some  of  them  have  found 
a  safe  asylum.  But  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist 
still  exists,  as  it  has  long  existed.  In  the  Roman 
hierarchy  we  observe  all  the  marks  of  the  €  Man 
of  Sin,'  which  are  so  particularly  specified  in 
the  volumes  of  prophecy.  The  idols,  and  pic- 
tures, and  crosses,  and  relics  of  Popery,  are  still 
objects  of  religious  adoration.  She  retains  the 
sam£  corrupt  doctrines,  and  observes  the  same 
distinction  of  meats,  and  the  same  abstinence  from 
marriage.  She  maintains  the  same  claim  to  mira- 
cles*, and  professes  the  same  intolerance  of  here- 
tics. The  conduct  of  the  Romanists  in  Ireland, 
at  the  ^conclusion  of  the  last  century,  discovered 
the  same  bigotry,  exciting  men  as  of  old  to 
perfidy,  massacre,  and  treason.  In  short,  the 
present  appearance  of  things  tends  to  confirm 
in  every  respect  the  truth  of  those  prophecies, 
which  regard  the  latter  times.  The  open  avowal 
of  atheism  and  idolatry,  which  has  disgraced  the 
history  of  our  age,  is  a  melancholy  consequence 
of  the  corruptions  of  that  superstitious  church. 
"  Atheism  hath  been  more  prevalent  in  popish, 
than  in  protestant  nations.     The  reason  is  plain. 


*  In  a  church  at  Paris  a  box  was  placed,  in  1802,  opposite 
to  a  cross  (for  the  purpose  of  receiving  charitable  contributions) 
with  this  inscription :  «  For  the  miraculous  Cross." 
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It  is  the  annual  spawn,  and  the  natural  effect, 
of  the  gross  superstitions  and  corrupt  manners 
of  the  Romish  church  and  court*." 

The  apocryphal  moralist,  no  negligent  observer 
of  human  nature,  has  remarked  that  the  worship^ 
ping  of  Idols  not  to  be  named  is  tJie  beginning, 
the  cause,  and  the  end  of  all  evilf.  Hence  he 
derives  the  black  catalogue  of  crimes,  which  he 
enumerates  in  the  preceding  verses.  And  St. 
Paul,  in  his  description  of  men  given  over  to 
a  reprobate  mind,  attributes  their  depravity  to 
the  same  c^use.  How,  indeed,  can  it  be  other- 
wise ?  A  rejection  of  the  worship  of  the  true 
God  must  estrange  the  heart  of  man  from  every 
thing  noble  and  virtuous,  and  involve  the  for- 
feiture of  all  pretensions  to  divine  grace. 

As  to  the  state  of  Popery  in  this  United  King- 
dom, it  is  by  no  means  under  depression.  It 
does  not  flourish,  it  is  true,  in  ifs  pristine  vigour, 
or  display  itself  in  costly  processions.  But  surely 
it  may  be  asked  without  impropriety,  *  Whether 
the  Church  of  Rome  has  not  enlarged  the  num- 
ber of  her  votaries  among  us,  and  with  her  usual 


*  Jortin's  Sermons,  III.  254. — «  For  some  ages  before  the 
Reformation,  atheism  was  confined  to  Italy,  and  had  it's  chief 
residence  at  Rome.— -This  atheistical  humour  among  Christians 
was  the  spawn  of  the  gross  superstitions,  and  corrupt  manners, 
of  the  Romish  church  and  court"    (TiUotsoris  Works,  I.  30.) 

+  Wisdom,  xiv.  27. 
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exuberance  of  zeal  exerted  every  art  to  extend 
her  influence  ?'  When  the  establishment  of  that 
Church  is  pronounced  to  be  €  venerable ;'  when 
it  is  declared  that  '  Protestants  and  Catholics  are 
divided  by  thin  partitions ;'  when  the  fabric  of 
her  idolatry  is  dignified  with  the  appellation  of 
'  the  majesty  of  religion ;'  when  it  is  asserted 
that  '  the  Son  of  Perdition  is  yet  future,  and 
that  he  shall  be  neither  a  Protestant,  nor  a  Papist, 
Jew,  nor  Heathen;'  when  in  the  sister-island 
a  college  has  been  founded  at  the  national  ex- 
pense for  the  exclusive  education  of  popish  priests, 
and  that  with  such  munificence,  that  no  college 
in  Oxford  or  Cambridge  can  boast  of  a  more 
liberal  endowment*— do  not  all  these  things  argue 
a  diminution  of  attachment  to  the  real  interests 
of  the  Church  of  England?  Do  they  not  im- 
ply sentiments  not  very  unfavourable  to  a  system 
of  religion,  which  every  genuine  Protestant  must 
acknowledge  to  be  truly  Antichristian  ? 


*  Out  of  sixty-nine  students  hi  this  college,  thirty-six  are  said 
to  have  been  personally  engaged  in  the  late  Irish  rebellion, 
A  memorable  instance  of  gratitude  and  loyalty ! 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  propriety  of  a  remark  made  in  the  following 
letter  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  an  eminent  writer 
«mong  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  who  concludes  his  re- 
flexions on  the  utility  of  the  Lecture  founded  by  Mr. 
Boyle  by  observing,  that  "  amidst  all  our  infidelity 
there  are  perhaps  more  Christians  upon  conviction, 
among  men  of  education  and  knowledge,  in  this  king- 
dom than  in  any  other  nation.  In  the  countries,  at 
least,  where  Popery  prevails,  the  true  nature  of  revela- 
tion is  so  buried  in  absurdity  and  superstition,  and  the 
propagation  of  it's  genuine  doctrines  so  cramped  by 
restraint  and  persecution,  that  the  inhabitants  are  almost 
wholly  divided  into  ignorant  bigots  or  determined  in- 
fidels.     This  is,  happily,  not  the  case  in  England." 
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tO  THE 


LORD  BISHOP  OF  ROCHESTER- 


MY  LOltD, 

AprU  20,  1801. 

V ▼  hen  I  reflect  on  your  Lordship's  elevated 
station  in  the  church,  the  dignified  splendor  of 
your  character,  and  your  extraordinary  attain- 
ments in  all  the  branches  of  improved  literature, 
I  take  up  the  pen  with  timidity  and  distrust 
Conscious,  however,  that  no  improper  motive 
impels  me  to  address  your  Lordship,  I  am  en- 
couraged  to  hope  that  in  the  remarks,  which 
I  venture  to  suggest,  I  shall  use  no  other  lan- 
guage than  that  of  respect  and  moderation.  To 
do  otherwise,  is  essentially  to  hurt  the  interests 
of  truth. 

No  small  portion  of  my  life  has  been  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  Safired  Writings.  They  are, 
literally,  to  me  sweeter  than  the  honey  and  the 
honeycomb.  From  a  repeated  perusal  of  the  pro-; 
phetic  volumes  I  derive  much  consolation  and 
joy.  They  supply  me  with  the  strongest  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  revelation :  they  impress  my 
mind  with  a  conviction  of  the  truth  and  divine 
origin  of  the  Christian  religion ;    a  conviction 
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which  nothing  can  invalidate,  nothing  can  des- 
troy. They  tend  particularly  to  establish  me 
in  a  firm  adherence  to  my  Protestant  faith,  from 
a  full  persuasion  that  the  Pope  or  Church  of 
Rome  is  the  Antichrist,  the  Man  of  Sin,  the 
Son  of  Perdition,  the  Lawless  One  predicted 
in  Scripture.  "  On  this  great  principle  was  the 
Reformation  begun  and  carried  on :  on  this  was 
the  great  separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome 
conceived  and  perfected.  For,  though  persecu- 
tion for  opinion  would  quit  those  of  schism, 
whom  the  Church  of  Rome  had  driven  from 
her  communion;  yet,  on  the  principle  that  she 
is  Antichrist,  they  not  only  had  a  right,  but  lay 
under  the  obligation,  to  come  out  of  this  spiritual 
Babylon*." 

A  memorable  incident  occurs,  at  an  early 
period,  in  the  separation  of  the  Albigenses  from 
the  Church  of  Rome.  They  considered  the  heads 
and  members  of  this  Church  as  the  grand  Anti- 
christ, and  the  Romish  Church  to  be  so  corrupt 
in  it's  doctrine,  priesthood,  and  worship,  that  it 
was  unlawful  to  communicate  with  it.  On  those 
grounds  they  formed  distinct  societies,  under  the 
guidance  of  pastors  who  were  independent  on 
any  foreign  jurisdiction. 

Hence  it  excites  some  degree  of  surprise  to 
find,  that  your  Lordship  does  not  seem  to  acknow- 


*  Warburton's  Works,  V.  440. 
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ledge  the  lineaments  of  Popery  in  the  prophetic 
pages  of  Daniel,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John.  Whilst 
Mr.  Kett,  and  almost  all  the  Protestant  inter- 
preters of  Scripture,  intimate  the  decline  and 
approaching  fall  of  Antichrist;  you  are  fearful 
that  his  kingdom  is  not  yet  begun,  that  "  he 
is  still  to  rise^  or  at  least  that  "  he  is  only  now 
rising  *." 

It  would  be  highly  improper  to  place  an  im- 
plicit confidence  in  the  authority  of  great  names. 
Yet  a  modest  and  diffident  inquirer  after  truth 
will  not  deem  it  an  unedifying,  or  an  un pleasing, 
employment  to  discover  the  sentiments  of  good 
and  well-learned  men,  on  a  topic  that  deserves 
our  most  serious  attention.  Though  every  page 
in  the  ecclesiastical  records  supplies  me  with 
materials,  I  content  myself  with  the  selection  of 
a  few  instances,  as  that  may  probably  be  objected 


*  "  I  fear  I  see  too  clearly  the  rise,  instead  of  the  Jail,  of  tfee 
Antichrist  of  the  West :  or  rather,  I  fear  I  see  him  rapidly 
advancing  to  full  stature  and  ripe  age.  His  rise  (strictly  speak-? 
ing,  the  beginning  of  the  monster)  was  in  the  apostolic  age. 
For  it  were  easy  to  trace  the  pedigree  of  French  philosophy, 
Jacobinism,  and  Bavarian  illumination  up  to  the  first  heresies. 
(Bishop  Hor sky's  Letter  to  Edward  King,  Esq.  p.  105.) 

"  That  Son  of  Perdition,  who  is  to  rise  out  of  an  apostasy. 
{Ibid.  p.  106.) 

4C  The  democracy  of  apostate  France  seems  to  be  doing  the 
work  of  Antichrist  before  he  comes,  and  preparing  the  way  before 
him."    (Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  his  Diocese,  p.  10.) 
Vol,  I.  Y 
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to  me  which  Tully  observes  of  a  certain  writer ; 
utitur  in  re  rum  dubid  testibus  rum  necessarns. 

The  defection  of  the  Church  of  Rome  from 
the  purity  of  primitive  Christianity  did  not  escape 
the  penetrating  eye  of  Grostete  (or  Grosted) 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Learned  above  his  contemporaries,  he  openly 
asserted  that  *  the  Pope  was  the  Son  of  Perdition 
— yea,  Antichrist  himself — and  that  *  he  sate  in 
the  chair  of  pestilence.'  In  his  letter  to  Inno- 
cent IV.,  which  is  still  extant,  he  expresses  his 
thoughts  with  an  asperity  of  language  not  per- 
fectly excusable.  The  haughty  Pontiff  pro- 
voked by  the  undisguised  severity  of  his  cen- 
sures, swore  'by  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul  that 
he  would  make  the  prelate  a  mirror  of  confusion 
to  all  the  world.'  The  college  of  Cardinals, 
more  discreet,  diverted  him  from  his  rash  pur- 
pose, and  recommended  moderation  and  silence ; 
intimating  the  certainty  of  the  apostolical  pre- 
diction, '  that  there  should  be  a  falling  away 
from  the  faith.'  Grosted,  from  the  fervor  of  his 
zeal  in  maintaining  what  seemed  to  him  the 
cause  of  truth,  was  distinguished  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Bomanorum  Malleus  et  Contemptor.  And 
it  must  be  remembered  to  his  honour,  that  the 
Sacred  College  gave  their  impartial  testimony 
to  his  character,  by  representing  him  to  the 
Pope  as  'a  great  philosopher  skilled  in  Greek 
and  Roman  literature,  a  sound  divine,  a  preacher 
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of  the  gospel  to  the  common  people,  a  lo\et 
of  chastity,  and  the  avowed  enemy  of  simoniacal 
fraud.' 

The  annals  of  the  English  history  exhibit  to 
us  the  life  and  character  of  a  man  justly  cele- 
brated for  the  extent  of  his  learning,  and  the 
purity  of  his  manners ;  for  his  genuine  piety,  and 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  the  gospeL 
John  Wicliff,  called  by  one  of  our  old  writers 
England's  Morning  Star,  detected  and  la- 
mented the  notorious  abuses,  which  had  crept 
into  the  Church.  He  reproved,  with  ingenuous 
freedom,  the  loose  morals  of  lazy  monks  and 
begging  friars.  He  attacked  the  supremacy  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church,  and  the  monstrous  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation.  He  proceeded  still  farther,  by  de- 
claring the  Pope  to  be  Antichrist :  "  The  last 
point  controversed  is,  whether  the  Pope  be  Anti- 
christ. Which  point  he  proveth  verie  largely, 
by  comparing  Iris  doctrines  and  manners  with 
Christ's  in  sundrie  places  of  his  works,  but 
chiefly  in  his  book  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sinnes ; 
telling  us,  that  '  forasmuch  as  through  his  de- 
crees God's  hests,  by  his  maundements  Christ's 
commandments,  by  his  decretals  Paule's  epistles, 
by  his  canon  law  the  canonical  Scripture  was 
vilified,  nullified,  utterly  defaced  and  debased 
(a  fault,  for  which  he  is  bolde  to  taxe  him  in 
sundrie  passages  of  his  works)  he  pronounceth 

Y2 
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of  him  that  he  is  potissimus  Antichtistus,  that 
verie  Antichrist*." 

This  stout  champion,  and  worthy  preacher,  of 
God's  word  ended  his  days  in  the  retiredness  of 
a  country-parsonage,  leaving  behind  him  a  name 
endeared  to  the  latest  posterity. 

In  his  disciple  Lord  Cobham,  the  first  martyr 
of  our  nobility,  we  admire  all  those  amiable 
qualities  which  add  lustre  to  high  birth.  When 
he  was  admitted  to  a  conversation  with  his 
sovereign  Henry  V.  on  the  subject  of  his 
religious  tenets,  he  spoke  with  respect  and  vene- 
ration, but  with  a  firmness  and  intrepidity  which 
could  result  only  from  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  innocence  and  rectitude  of  heart.  u  I  am," 
said  he,  "  as  I  have  always  been,  most  willing  to 
obey  your  Majesty  as  the  minister  of  God, 
appointed  to  *  bear  the  sword  of  justice  for  the 
punishment  of  evil  doers  and  the  protection  of 
those  that  do  well.'  To  you,  therefore  (next  to 
my  eternal  living  Judge)  I  owe  my  whole  obedi- 
ence, and  entirely  submit,  as  I  have  ever  done, 
to  your  pleasure  my  life  and  all  my  fortune  in 
this  world  ;  and,  in  all  affairs  of  it  whatever,  am 
ready  to  perform  exactly  your  royal  commands : 
but  as  to  the  Pope  anfl  spiritual  dominion  which 
he  claims,  I  owe  him  no  service  that  I  know  of, 


*  Jolin  Wickliffe's  <  Conforroitie  with  the  now-Church  of 
England/  p.  22. 
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nor  will  pay  him  any.  For,  as  sure  as  God's 
word  is  true,  to  me  it  is  fully  evident  that  he 
is  the  great  Antichrist,  the  Son  of  Perdition,  the 
open  adversary  of  God,  and  the  Abomination 
standing  in  the  Holy  Place.9' 

What  shall  I  say  of  Martin  Luthfcr,  the  glory 
and  ornament  of  the  Reformed  Religion  ?  In  the 
biographical  volume  of  Melchior  Adam,  we  have 
a  short  account  of  this  wonderful  man.  The 
aweful  dignity  of  his  character,  his  splendid 
abilities,  the  energy  of  resolution  with  which 
he  braved  the  opposition  of  implacable  enemies, 
his  comprehensive  mind,  his  extraordinary  tem- 
perance, his  disinterested  conduct*,  his  blameless 
life  and  conversation — all  these  particulars  affix 
to  his  opinion  an  authority  almost  irresistible. 
I  have  often  indulged  myself  in  attempting  a 
parallel  between  St  Paul  and  Luther.  The 
latter,  with  that  warmth  of  zeal  which  animated 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  before  his  conver- 
sion, was  the  firm  friend  and  advocate  of  Popery. 
To  use  his  own  words,  he  was  once  u  a  monk, 
and    a  most   furious    Papist."      But  when  the 


*  Luther's  poverty  appears  from  the  beginning  of  his  will  :— 
"  Lord  God,  I  thank  thee,  that  thou  wouldest  have  me  live  a 
poor  and  indigent  person  upon  earth.  I  have  neither  house, 
nor  lands,  nor  possession,  nor  money  to  leave."  Luther,  in  his 
edition  of  the  Koran  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  added  to  it  an 
Admonition  against  Mahometanism,  maintaining  that  '  not  the 
Turk  but  the  Pope  was  Antichrist/ 
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light  of  day  burst  upon  him,  he  beheld  the 
gospel  in  it's  native  excellence,  discerned  the 
dreadful  Apostasy  which  had  long  disgraced  the 
Western  Church,  recognised  the  corruptions  of 
her  doctrine  and  the  profligacy  of  her  practice, 
and  published  to  the  world  that  '  Papal  Rome 
was  the  residence  of  Antichrist,  of  the  Man  of 
Sin,  and  of  the  Son  of  Perdition/ 

Will  it  be  too  ludicrous  to  relate  what  is  re- 
corded of  Bacon,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  ? 
Being  asked  by  James  I.,  '  Whether  he  thought 
the  Pope  to  be  Antichrist  ?'  he  wittily  answered 
that,  '  if  a  hue  and  cry  should  come  after  Anti- 
christ, which  should  describe  him  in  those  charac- 
ters by  which  he  is  decyphered  in  the  Bible,  he 
should  certainly  apprehend  the  Pope  for  him.' 

Whitaker,  the  nephew  of  Alexander  Nowel 
(the  good  Dean  of  St.  Paul's)  was  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  scholars  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  Promoted  to  the  office  of  Divinity 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  he 
presided  in  the  schools  with  a  display  of  abilities 
surpassed  by  none  of  his  predecessors.  He  com- 
bated a  whole  host  of  Jesuits,  and  contended  with 
Bellarmine  himself,  the  bulwark  of  Popery,  but 
a  weak  and  defenceless  enemy  when  attacked 
by  cool  and  just  argumentation.  Sanders,  an 
Englishman,  had  constructed  forty  solid  de- 
monstrations to  prove,  that  «  the  Pope  was  not 
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Antichrist.'  These  were  completely  confuted 
by  Whitaker ;  who,  with  singular  skill  and  per- 
spicuity, exposed  the  sophistries  of  his  antagonist 
He  died  in  1595. 

The  venerable  Joseph  Mede,  and  the  seraphic 
Dr.  Henry  More,  were  shining  patterns  of 
Christian  humility  and  piety.  Sequestered  from 
the  cares  of  the  world,  and  each  in  his  college- 
cell  preferring  the  tranquillity  of  a  studious  and 
contemplative  life  to  the  parade  of  worldly  great- 
ness, these  men  were  only  not  illuminated  by 
the  spirit  of  God.  They  drank  deep  of  the 
stream  of  sacred  science,  and  in  the  volumes  of 
inspiration  they  beheld  the  portrait  of  that  Anti- 
christian  power,  which  hath  long  inhabited  the 
city  seated  on  seven  hills. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  recommend  to  the  candi- 
date for  theological  knowledge  the  writings  of 
Mede  ?  W  ith  all  the  benignity  of  parental  ten- 
derness he  inculcates  the  lessons  of  religious 
instruction.  His  interpretations  of  various  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  discover  the  most  exquisite 
sagacity.  A  severe  attention  to  his  works  would 
probably  have  prevented  many  an  extravagant 
attempt  to  explain  several  scriptural  prophecies. 

nan  est  mihi  gratior  uUa, 

Quam  sibi  quae  MEDI  prcefixil  pagina  nomen. 

Your  Lordship  will  excuse  this  short  digres- 
sion. 
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The  opinion  of  Dr.  William  Barlow,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  is  unequivocally  ascertained  from  the 
following  quotation : — "  But  that  I  may  come 
to  the  two  queries  :  the  first  is,  whether  the  Pope 
be  Antichrist?  To  this  I  say,  1st,  That  though 
it  be  not  much  material  what  my  judgement 
is  in  this  particular,  yet  I  do  really  believe  the 
Pope  to  be  Antichrist.  Some  reasons  I  have 
given  why  1  think  so,  in  my  last  pamphlet*; 
and  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  groundless 
vanity  of  Grotius  his  opinion,  who  would  have 
Caius  Caligula,  and  Dr.  Hammond  who  would 
have  Simon  Magus,  be  Antichrist  2.  The  most 
learned  and  pious  divines  of  England,  ever  since 
the  Reformation  (and  of  foreign  Churches  too) 
have  been  of  the  same  opinion,  and  judged  the 
Pope  to  be  Antichrist;  so  Jewell,  Raynold, 
Whitaker,  Usher,  &c.  The  translators  of  our 
Bible  into  English,  in  King  James  his  time,  call 
the  Pope  that  Man  of  Sin  f ;  and  in  both  our 
Universities  the  question,  An  Papa  sit  AntU 
christtis,  was  constantly  held  affirmative,  as  appears 
by  their  questions  disputed  in  their  public  acts 
and  commencements,  which  are  extant  in  print. 
I  have  heard  it  so  held  in  Oxon  many  times, 


*  Brutum  Fulmen ;    or  the  Bull  of  the  Pope  Pius  V.  &c. 
Observations,  p.  18. 

t  See  their  Epistle  to  King  James,  prefixed  to  the  authorised 
Version. 
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between  the  years  1624  and  1633.  The  first, 
who  publicly  denied  the  Pope  to  be  Antichrist 
in  Oxon,  was  my  late  Lord  Archbishop  Sheldon. 
The  doctor  of  the  chair,  Dr.  Prideaux,  wondering 
at  it  said,  Quid,  mi  fiU,  negas  Papam  esse  Anti- 
vhristum  ?  Sheldon  answered,  Etiam  nego. 
Dr.  Prideaux  replied,  Profecto  multum  tibi  debet 
Pontifex  Romanus,  et  nullus  dubito  quin  pileo 
cardinalitio  te  donabit.  After  this,  Dr.  Ham- 
mond *  denied  the  Pope,  and  affirmed  Simon 
Magus  to  be  Antichrist.  But,  which  is  much 
more,  the  Church  of  England  has  in  her  Homi- 
lies f  confirmed  by  Acts  of  Parliament  and  Con- 
vocation subscribed  by  all  the  clergy  and  all 
graduates  in  the  Universities,  declared  the  Pope 
to  be  Antichrist.  And  then  I  desire  to  know, 
whether  they  be  true  and  obedient  sons  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  publicly  deny  her 
established  doctrine,  which  they  before  had  pub- 
licly subscribed  ?" 

It  may  be  remarked,  with  respect  to  Dr. 
Sheldon,  that  we  cannot  precisely  discover  the 
sentiments  of  a  disputaiit,  when  engaged  in 
performing  a  scholastic  exercise.  He  is  equally 
prepared  to  defend  either  side  of  the  question. 

*  In  his  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  on  2  Thess.  ii.  3,  4. ; 
and  in  his  book  against  Blondell. 

t  See  our  Homilies,  anno  1633,  p.  38,  of  the  First  Part,  and 
the  Homily  c  against  the  Peril  of  Idolatry  and  Superstition/  ia 
the  Second,  pp.  11,  12. 
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In  the  English  Homilies,  the  Pope  is  an- 
nounced to  be  no  other  than  Antichrist.  If 
it  be  asked,  Whether  those,  who  deny  the  truth 
of  this  proposition,  can  subscribe  the  thirty-fifth 
article  of  our  Church,  in  which  it  is  expressly 
written  that  "  the  two  books  of  Homilies  con- 
tain a  godly  and  wholesome  doctrine"  ?  no  better 
answer  can  be  given  than  that  of  Bishop  Burnet, 
with  regard  to  those  who  do  not  impute  idolatry 
to  the  Church  of  Rome :  "  If  any  have  such 
favourable  thoughts  of  that  Church,  they  are 
bound  not  to  -sign  this  article,  but  to  declare 
against  it  *." 

To  the  names  of  those  individuals,  whom  I 
have  already  mentioned,  may  be  added  a  nume- 
rous phalanx,  consisting  of  the  most  respectable 
writers  among  the  Protestants  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  They  invariably  assented  to  the  great 
principle  of  separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
that  '  the  Pope,  and  the  Pope  alone,  was  Anti- 
christ.' 

Prophecies  and  miracles  afford  the  most  clear 
and  direct  proofs  of  the  truth  of  revelation.  Hence 
the  patrons  of  infidelity  have  uniformly  exerted 
themselves  in  their  endeavours  to  explode  both. 
Thus  the  predictions  concerning  Antichrist  are 
held  up  to  contempt  by  the  compilers  of  the 


*  Burnet  on  the  thirty-fifth  Article. 
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*  Encyclopedic'  * ;  those  baneful  volumes,  which 
inculcate  only  lessons  of  irreligion  and  atheism. 
This  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  nature  of  a 
work,  composed  for  such  a  purpose.  Nothing 
can  tend  more  to  accomplish  that  object,  than  to 
depreciate  the  arguments  afforded  by  the  com-' 
pletion  of  prophecy  in  support  of  the  divine  au- 
thority of  the  Bible. 

Will  your  Lordship's  indulgence  permit  me  to 
offer  my  observations  upon  some  passages  in  the 
Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  your  Diocese 
in  the  year  1800,  and  published  at  their  request  ? 
Your  Lordship  seems  inclined  to  fix  the  habita- 
tion of  Antichrist,  or  at  least  of  his  precursor,  not 
in  Rome  but  in  France. 


*« 


The  Democracy  of  apostate  France  seems  indeed, 
in  many  particulars,  to  be  doing  the  work  of 


*  M.  d'Alembert,  speaking  of  a  public  inscription  at  Geneva 
in  which  the  Pope  is  called  Antichrist,  animadverts  on  this  dis- 
grace of  that  Protestant  people,  and  kindly  suggests  to  them 
what  their  improved  sentiments  and  language  should  be  on 
that  subject :  e  As  for  the  Catholics  (says  he,  very  gravely) 
the  Pope  is  regarded  by  them  as  the  head  of  the  true  Church : 
by  sage,  and  moderate  Protestants  he  is  seen  in  the  light  of  a 
sovereign  prince,  whom  they  respect,  though  they  do  not  obey 
him:  but,  in  an  age  like  this,  he  is  no  longer  antichrist 
in  the  opinion  of  any  boby/  (Encyclopedic,  Art.  Geneve.) 
Hurd's  Sermons  at  Warburton's  Lecture,  p.  244.  n. 
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Antichrist  before  he  comes,  and  preparing  his 
way  before  him  *." 

Various  are  the  yiews,  in  which  the   French 
Revolution   has   been   surveyed.      A   celebrated 
statesman  is  said  to  have  pronounced  it   "  the 
most    stupendous   edifice  of  liberty,   which   had 
been  erected  on  the  foundations  of  human  in* 
tegrity  in  any  time  or  country  .*     An  acute  ob- 
server of  mankind  has  expressed  his  opinion,  that  it 
will  procure  to  the  French  nation  three  blessings ; 
"  the  trial  by  jury,  an  Habeas  Corpus  act,  and 
the  incorrupt  administration  of  justice  f ."     These 
blessings  have,  however,  been  hitherto  withheld. 
Few  perhaps  will  be  apt  to  believe  that  stability 
will  attend  a  republic,  conducted  by  men  who 
are   described  as  living  in   an    open   avowal  of 
atheism  and  infidelity.     Yet  the  circumstance  of 
things  may  not  always  wear  so  unfavourable  an 
aspect     A  real  change  in  the  manners  and  de- 
portment of  this  powerful  people  may,   in  due 
season,  be  effected.     When  the  designs  of  Provi- 
dence  are  accomplished,   in  the  punishment  of 
their  national  sins,  may  not  a  brighter  prospect 
arise  ?  may  not  the  order  of  society  be  restored  ? 
may  not  good  and  wise  laws  be  enacted  ?    may 
not  the  ferocity  of  domestic  dissension  and  the 
horrors  of  foreign  war  be   terminated  by  pros- 


*  Charge,  p.  10. 

t  Bishop  of  LandafFs  Charge  to  his  Clergy  in  179*>  p.  4. 
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perity,  freedom,  and  peace?  The  gloom  of 
anarchy,  is,  in  some  measure,  already  dispersed : 
the  eternal  hatred  against  kings  and  kingly 
government,  which  they  once  solemnly  professed, 
is  now  extinguished,  and  we  see  them  united  in 
bonds  of  alliance  with  the  sceptered  rulers  of 
the  earth :  the  fascinating  sounds  of  *  Liberty  and 
Equality'  are  no  longer  heard :  the  exterminating 
principle  of  scattering  desolation  throughout  the 
world  seems  to  be  discarded. 

Are  we  not  furnished  with  a  similar  precedent, 
in  our  own  country  ?  If  we  except  the  dire  acts 
of  murther,  which  disgraced  the  annals  of  the 
French  nation  in  the  beginning  of  their  commo- 
tions, a  scene  equally  dreadful  presented  itself  to 
our  ancestors  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  What  a  complicated  variety  of  af- 
fliction was  then  experienced !  Three  kingdoms 
overturned  and  broken  in  pieces,  the  vary  frag- 
ments of  all  legal  government  buried  in  ruins, 
the  murther  of  one  prince,  the  banishment  of 
another,  the  Church  overthrown  and  her  founda- 
tions rooted  up,  her  clergy  persecuted  with  re- 
lentless fury,  the  sacred  ordinances  despised, 
monarchy  abjured,  and  all  the  privileges  of  Par- 
liament subverted  (while,  instead  of  a  common- 
wealth, a  regicide  tyrant  chastised  his  fellow- 
citizens  not  with  whips,  but  with  scorpions) 
the  apostasy  of  the  whole  nation  from  their  re- 
ligion and  allegiance ;  the  people,  under  pretence 
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of  a  lore  of  law  and  liberty,  furiously  hurried  into 
actions  introducing  atheism  and  dissolving  all  the 
elements  of  Christianity,  cancelling  all  the  obliga- 
tions and  destroying  the  very  foundations  of 
morality!  The  fanatic  preachers  of  the  times 
made  the  transactions  of  the  three  kingdoms  to 
be  the  clear  completion  of  prophecy,  an  edify* 
ing  comment  on  the  Apocalypse,  under  the 
guidance  of  providential  dispensations. 

But  a  fairer  scene  was  not  very  remote :  the 
crown  Was  restored  to  the  exiled  monarch  with- 
out an  ally,  without  assistance,  and  without  hope ; 
the  sacred  authority  of  the  laws  was  revived, 
and  the  due  administration  of  justice  by  wise 
and  able  men  was  uniformly  re-established — 
the  Church  gradually  arose  into  it's  ancient  form 
and  beauty ;  the  Bishops,  by  their  prudence  and 
moderation,  conciliated  the  minds  of  the  people — 
in  short,  to  the  utmost  violence  and  confusion  a 
wonderful  serenity  succeeded. 

"  The  new  Government  [of  France]  had  no  sooner 
renounced  the  faith,  than  they  proceeded  to  a 
irwlignant  persecution  of  it;  and  they  used 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  excite  similar  per- 
secutions,  and  an  equal  hatred  of  the  clergy, 
in  other  countries  * ." 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Popery,  with 
all  it's  impurities,  should  be  distinguished  in  the 

*  Charge,  ib. 
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last  year  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  '  the  Faith'  It's  doctrines  imply 
an  apostasy  from  the  Ifaif A,which  has  long  since 
taken  place ;  an  apostasy  exactly  similar  to  that 
which  St.  Paul  describes,  when  he  intimates  the 
plain  language  of  the  Spirit,  that  in  the  latter 
times  some  shall  depart  from  the  Faith.  The 
French  government  are  said  to  have  abjured 
their  established  religion;  whose  doctrine  (ac- 
cording  to  the  Church  of  England)  was  ignorance, 
whose  worship  was  idolatry,  and  whose  discipline 
was  cruelty.  The  compilers  of  our  Homilies  have 
not  disguised  their  sentiments  upon  this  subject ; 
they  have  declared  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be 
"  guilty  of  the  same  idolatry,  or  worse,  than  was 
among  the  Gentiles."  Surely,  my  Lord,  '  the 
Faith'  cannot  have  it's  abode  in  that  Church, 
whose  revolt  is  so  graphically  depicted  by  Daniel 
in  his  Prophecies,  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistles,  and 
by  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse.  I  should  thrust 
my  sickle  too  far  into  another  man's  harvest,  to 
attempt  an  elucidation  of  this  point.  It  has 
already  been  done,  with  consummate  ability,  by 
our  most  eminent  writers;  by  Mr.  Mede  and 
Dr.  Henry  More,  by  Burnet  and  Tillotson,  by 
Chandler  and  Benson,  by  Hurd  and  Halifax, 
by  Daubuz  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton;  by  many, 
ki  short,  deservedly  admired  for  their  superior 
talents,  their  genuine  piety,  and  their  extensive 
erudition. 
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In  your  Lordship's  Discourse  on  the  Thirtieth 
of  January,  1793,  it  is  asserted,  that  with  Popery 
and  Protestantism  "  the  difference  is  wide  in 
points  of  doctrine1,  discipline,  and  external  rites!* 
The  difference  is,  indeed,  very  wide.  Yet  Mr. 
Berington,  the  author  of  '  the  State  and  Beha- 
viour of  English  Catholics,  from  the  Reformation 
to  the  year  1780,'  has  more  than  once  intimated, 
how  thin  the  partition  is  which  separates  them. 
But  they  are  divided  by  a  wall  of  adamant 
They  differ  not  merely  in  some  particular  doc- 
trines, in  discipline,  and  in  external  rites,  but 
essentially;  as  light  from  darkness,  and  truth 
from  error.  They  are  as  far  removed  from  each 
other,  as  the  East  is  from  the  West  The  crooked 
policy  of  subtile  statesmen  may  overlook  this 
difference,  and  disregard  the  interests  of  genuine 
Christianity.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  not  concealing  the  words  of  truth, 
in  a  spirit  of  candour  and  benevolence  to  hold 
out  the  prophecies — those  prophecies,  which  every 
day  receive  fresh  accessions  of  light  and  strength, 
and  which  could  be  dictated  only  by  Him  whose 
knowledge  is  infinite ;  to  portray  the  excellency 
of  our  own  church ;  in  short,  to  guard  the  com- 
mon people  against  the  insidious  assaults  of  men 
who  lie  in  wait  to  deceive,  to  preserve  them  from 
the  attacks  of  Gallic  infidelity  and  scepticism  on 
one  hand,  and  of  Antichristian  superstition  and 
bigotry  on  the  other.     The  times  are  critical: 
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they  ate  big  with  danger.     Every  effort  is  re- 
quisite to  ward  off  the  impending  ruin. 

u  We  have  seen  them  anticipating  the  work  of 
Daniel's  wilful  King,  by  remarkably  changing 
times  and  laws  *." 

Your  Lordship,  from  an  inattention  which 
every  reader  will  cheerfully  excuse,  has  blended 
together  the  descriptions  of  'the  Little  Horn' 
in  Dan.  vii.  25.,  and  of  the  King  who  shall  do 
according  to  his  will  (or,  as  you  term  him,  "  the 
wilful  King")  in  Dan.  xi.  36.  It  is  predicated  of 
the  personage  represented  by  the  Little  Horn* 
that  he  shall  think  to  change  times  and  laws: 
but  « the  wilful  Bang'  is  not  characterised  as  form- 
ing any  such  design. 

Now  the  change  of  time,  if  taken  literally,  is 
not  improperly  applied  to  the  Roman  Pontiff*,  and 
much  less  so,  if  with  Mr.  Mede  we  consider  the 
phrase  as   oriental,    to    express    plenary   power* 

Times  denote  things  done  in  time,  whereby  the 
times  are  altered ;  such  are  the  alterations  of 
states  and  governments.  According  to  which, 
it  is  said  of  God,  Dan.  xi.  21.,  that  he  changeth 
times  and  seasons ;  he  removeth  kings9  and  setteth 
up  kings.  Mr.  Wintle  thus  translates  the  pas- 
sage ;  "  and  shall  presume  to  alter  appointed 
seasons,  or  solemnities,  and  the  law."    The  former 


*  Charge,  ib* 

Vol.  I.  Z 
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term  he  supposes  to  refer  to  the  positive,  and. 
the  latter  to  the  moral,  duties  of  religion ;  obselrv* 
ing  that  the  precepts  and  institutes  of  both  sorts 
have  been  often  over-ruled,  and  changed,  by  the 
authority  of  different  Pontiffs. 

"  They  gave  their  calendar  a  form  entirely  new, 
on  purpose  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  the  Fes- 
tivals  of  the  Church*.99 

Fanaticism  pursued  the  same  plan,  in  this 
island,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  1647,  the  House  of  Commons,  in  order  to 
accomplish  their  blessed  Reformation,  passed  an 
ordinance  for  the  recreation  of  scholars,  appren- 
tices, and  servants ;  in  which  they  abrogated  the 
ancient  festivals  of  the  Nativity  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  all  other  holy- 
days  :  while  some  of  the  sectaries  pronounced  the 
Sabbath  to  be  unnecessary,  as  being  Jewish  and 
merely  ceremonial. 

"  They  openly  renounce  the  first  principles  of 

morality  f ." 

Is  not  this  actually  the  case  in  the  system  of 
Popery  ?  Are  not  all  the  restraints  of  virtue  dis- 
solved by  the  two  doctrines  adopted  in  that 
system,  the  doctrine  of  probability,  and  the  doc- 


*  Charge,  ib.  t  Charge,  p.  10. 
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trine  of  good  intention?  Add  to  these  the 
maxims  of  equivocating,  and  using  mental  re- 
servation. What  sense  of  Christian  duty  can 
operate,  what  bond  of  obligation  can  avail,  among 
those  to  whom  it  is  declared  by  an  authority 
by  them  deemed  infallible,  that  "  all  engage- 
ments are  utterly  null  and  void  from  the  be- 
ginning, whenever  they  are  prejudicial  in  any 
manner  and  in  the  least  degree  to  the  Catholic 
Faith,  the  salvation  of  souls,  or  to  any  rights 
df  the  Church  whatsoever;  even  though  such 
engagements  have  been  often  ratified  and  con-< 
firmed  by  oath  *<" 

"  They  use  no  discretion  in  tfie  pleasures  of 
women;  dishonouring,  not  merely  by  the  gal- 
lantries of  private  life,  but  even  by  their  laws, 
the  holy  institution  of  marriage  f ." 

I  am  inclined  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  your 
Lordship's  translation  Of  Dan.  xi.  39.  None  of 
the  versions,  which  I  have  consulted,  accord  with 
it,  unless  the  Vulgate  may  be  thus  interpreted. 
The  passage  may  be  rendered,  "  he  shall  have  no 
regard  to  the  desire  of  wives,"  to  the  conjugal 
affection.  This  explication  corresponds  with  the 
character  of  the  same  personage  presignified  by 


*  dementis  XI.  Pont.  Max.  Epistolae  et  Brevia,  p.  189.   Fol. 
Romae,  1724* 

t  Charge,  pp.  10,  11. 

Z  2 
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St.  Paul,  forbidding  to  marry,  and  perfectly 
agrees  with  that  injunction  of  celibacy  which  is 
imposed  upon  the  Romish  clergy*.  The  word 
Onw  not  unfrequently  denotes  married  women, 
and  thus  it  may  be  understood  in  2  Sam.  i.  26 ; 
Thy  love  to  me  was  wondetfiil,  passing  the 
love  of  wives  toward  their  husbands. 

But  if  your  interpretation  should  be  right; 
which  I  can  with  difficulty  admit,  the  character 
is  as  applicable  to  the  sensuality  of  Mahomet* 
anism,  or  to  the  looseness  of  morals  for  many 
ages  tolerated  in  Catholic  countries,  as  to  the 
criminal  excesses  which  have  dishonoured  the 
regicide  republic  of  France.  What  a  dismal 
picture  is  drawn  of  the  state  of  Rome  by  the 
congregation  of  Cardinals  and  Bishops,  who 
formed  a  design  for  reformation  at  the  command 
of  Paul  III.  ?  Modesty  commands  me  to  throw 
a  veil  over  those  deeds  of  indecency  and  im- 
morality, with  which  the  history  of  Papal  Rome 
is  contaminated. 

"  Tlie  more  effectually  to  wean  men  from  Chris- 
tianity,  they  have  introduced  something  like 


*  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  exertion  of  papal  authority  in 
cancelling  this  prohibition  occurs  in  the  life  of  Bossuet,  the 
celebrated  Bishop  of  Meaux,  who  had  a  dispensation  from  the 
Pope  to  marry.  This  dispensation  was  verified  before  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  who  adjudged  the  Bishop's  estate  to  his 
wife  and  children,  and  allowed  them  to  be  legitimate.  (Carte's 
History  of  England,) 
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the  old  pagan  idolatry ;  much  of  the  pomp,  and 
lasciviousness,  qfifs  rites*" 

Is  not  the  old  pagan  idolatry  exhibited  in  more 
lively  colours  in  Papal  Rome,  and  in  the  coun- 
tries subject  to  her  jurisdiction  ?  Whether  this 
arises  from  the  same  spirit  of  superstition  opera- 
ting in  similar  circumstances,  or  the  latter  idolatry 
was  derived  from  the  former,  I  leave  to  others  to 
determine.  The  fact  of  their  mutual  conformity 
is  certain.  "  Whatever  triumphs  Christianity 
may  formerly  have  gained,  Paganism  in  all 
Catholic  countries  is  now  entirely  revenged. 
She  triumphed  in  her  turn  from  the  moment 
she  established  herself  in  the  form  of  Popery, 
Concealed  under  this  drapery,  she  presides  in  the 
very  tabernacle  and  sanctuary  of  Christians,  and 
is  worshipped  sitting  between  the  horns  of  the 
altar.  When  you  enter  a  Roman  catholic  apos-  * 
tolic  papistical  Christian  temple,  at  your  first 
view  you  see  that  all  is  pagan  f ." 

If  the  description  of  Antichrist  be  taken  from 
his  resemblance  to  ancient  or  pagan  Rome,  where 
is  that  resemblance  found  more  striking  than  in 
Papal  Rome  ?  In  other  words,  are  not  Paganism 
and  Popery  so  exactly  analogous  in  every  re- 
spect, that  the  first  may  be  considered  as  the 
genuine  prototype  of  the  latter  ? 


♦Charge,  p.  11. 

t  Clarke's  Letters  on  the  Spanish  Nation,  p.  11. 
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Of  the  carnage  perpetrated  in  France  by  de- 
mocratic cruelty,  a  parallel  is  found  in  the  pro* 
scriptions  of  ancient  Rome.  The  pages  of  Popish 
history  are  polluted  with  many  a  dismal  narrative 
of  massacres  scarcely  surpassed  by  the  fury  of 
Gallic  ferocity. 

Few  traces  of  heathenish  idolatry  are  per- 
ceptible in  this  advanced  period  of  the  French 
revolution.  In  the  first  effervescence  of  popular 
tumults,  amidst  the  wild  sallies  of  intemperate 
phrensy  when  all  order  was  abolished,  when 
human  and  divine  laws  were  trampled  under 
foot,  when  a  profane  comedian  dared  publicly  to 
deny  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being  while 
a  clan  of  lawless  school-boys  insolently  proclaimed 
their  detestation  of  his  divine  power  and  wis- 
dom, when  the  song  of  the  Marseillois  was 
substituted  in  the  place  of  Te  Deum,  when 
homage  was  paid  to  a  courtesan  assuming  the 
dress  and  denomination  of  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty,  when  a  temple  was  consecrated  to 
philosophy,  and  reason  was  honoured  with  divine 
worship — when,  I  say,  all  these  strange  excesses 
of  impiety  prevailed,  they  were  received  with 
the  applauses  of  republican  savages.  But  these 
days  of  lunacy  are  past.  What  the  future  state 
of  religion  may  be  in  those  extensive  districts, 
it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  *     The  interposition 


*   « 


The  blow,  which  has  been  levelled  by  the  French  phi- 
lospohers  against  Christianity,  may  under  God's  providence  be  a 

mean 
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of  Divine  Providence  will  accomplish  it's  own 
great  purposes  in  due  season. 

46  In  their  constitution  they  affect  to  imitate  the 
form  of  the  old  Roman  republic,  restoring  the 
power  and  the  titles  of  the  principal  magistrates 
in  the  different  departments  *." 

From  this  passage  we  might  obviously  infer, 
that  the  ancient  Roman  and  the  modern  French 
republics  bore  the  same  resemblance  to  each  other, 
as  the  sisters  in  Virgil : 

• Facie s  non una, 

JVec  diversa  tamen,  qualem  decet  esse  sororum. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  present  internal  state.of 
France  is  extremely  imperfect.  Yet,  scanty  as  it 
is,  few  traits  of  the  Republic  of  ancient  Rome  are 
discernible.  If  we  except  the  names  of  Consul, 
Tribune,  and  Conservatory  Senate  (and  we  must 
be  children  indeed,  to  be  seduced  by  the  mere 
sound  of  words)  what  feature  of  similitude  is  it 
possible  to  remark  ?  In  vain  do  I  look  for  the 
distinction  of  plebeians  and  patricians,  or  the 
superlatively-wise  admixture  of  the  regal,  aristo- 
cratic, and  democratic  powers.  I  observe  not  the 
venerable  aspect  of  a  Roman  senate,  the  awefiil 


mean  of  purifying  the  religion  of  his  Son."  (Bishop  qfHandaff** 
Cliarge  to  his  Clergy,  in  1798,  P*  3Q>) 

*  Charge,  ib. 
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severity  of  the  censors,  the  majesty  of  the  people 
receiving  the  tributary  homage  of  conquered  na- 
tions, the  interposition  of  Tribunes  to  defend  the 
privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen,  the  annual  election 
of  good  and  brave  men  to  the  highest  honours  of 
the  state,  or  the  sacred  character  of  Pontifis  and 
Augurs. 

"  The  countries  against  which  their  arms  have 
been  turned,  cither  in  tlie  West  or  in  the  East, 
have  been  principally  those  xvhieh  formed  the 
body  of  the  Roman  empire*.99 

Syria  and  Egypt,  the  countries  of  the  East  to 
which  the  French  have  carried  the  horrors  of 
unprovoked  war,  are  certainly  comprised  within 
the  bounds  of  the  ancient  empire  of  Rome.  The 
extent  of  her  dominion  was  confounded,  by  her 
poets  and  her  orators,  with  that  of  the  globe  it- 
self. But,  in  the  prophetic  volume  of  Daniel, 
this  language  is  used  with  more  restriction.  The 
four  great  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  there  repre- 
sented by  the  four  distinct  parts  of  a  colossal 
statue,  or  by  four  different  beasts,  all  of  which 
still  continue  to  exist,  though  they  do  not  all 
exercise  imperial  sway. 

I.  The  Babylonian  empire,  represented  by  the 
golden  head  of  the  image,  and  by  the  lion  with 


*  Charge,  ib. 
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the  wings  of  an  eagle,  includes  the  nations  of 
Chaldea  and  Assyria. 

II.  The  Medo-Persian  empire,  prefigured  by 
the  silver  breast  and  arras  of  the  image,  and  by 
the  beast  that  bears  the  semblance  of  a  bear  with 
three  ribs  in  it's  mouth,  comprehends  the  coun- 
tries of  Media  and  Persia. 

III.  The  brazen  belly  and  thighs  of  the  image, 
and  the  beast  with  four  heads  and  four  wings  like 
a  leopard,  designate  the  Macedonian  empire, 
which  is  limited  to  the  kingdoms  of  Macedon, 
Greece,  Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt. 

IV.  The  Roman  empire,  prefigured  by  the 
iron  legs  of  the  image  with  the  feet  part  of  iron 
and  part  of  clay,  and  by  the  nameless  beast  strong 
and  terrible,  contains  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  on 
this  side  Greece.  According  to  this  description, 
Syria  and  Egypt  are  not  to  be  considered  as  parts 
of  the  ancient  Roman  empire  * ;  and,  therefore, 
your  Lordship's  observation  will  not  apply.  From 
this  view  of  the  subject,  which  is  strictly  con- 


*  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Observations  on  the  Prophecy  of  Daniel, 
pp.  31,  32.  Bishop  Newton's  Works,  I.  256.  As  concerning 
the  rest  of  the  beasts,  they  had  their  dominion  taken  away :  yet 
their  lives  were  prolonged  for  a  season  and  a  time.  Dan.  viL  12. 
And  therefore  all  the  four  beasts  are  still  alive,  though  the 
dominion  of  the  three  first  be  taken  away.  The  nations  of 
Chaldaea  and  Assyria  are  still  the  first  beast ;  those  of  Media 
and  Persia  are  still  the  second ;  those  of  Macedon,  Greece,  and 
Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt  are  still  the  third;  and 
those  of  Europe  on  this  side  Greece  are  still  the  fourth. 
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sistent  with  the  language  of  the  greatly-beloved 
prophet,  it  is  concluded  that  Antichrist  (adum- 
brated by  *  the  Little  Horn/  Dan.  vii.)  is  to  arise 
among  the  ten  kingdoms  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  consequently  that  he  is  not  to  appear  in  the 
East ;  not  to  come  from  Babylon ;  and  that 
Egypt,  Lybia,  and  Ethiopia  are  not  the  three 
kingdoms  which  are  to  fall  before  him,  because 
they  constitute  no  part  of  the  fourth  empire. 

4t  Insomuch  that  in  this  odious  French  republic 
aping  the  manners,  grasping  the  dominion, 
speaking  to  friends  and  enemies  in  the  high 
vaunting  language  of  ancient  Rome,  we  seem 
1o  behold  the  dreadful  Apocalyptic  Beast, 
which  at  the  time  of' the  desolation  of  the  pagan 
whore  exhibited  in  vision  to  St.  John  had  been, 
but  was  not,  but  was  to  be  again — we  seem,  I 
say,  to  behold  in  the  French  republic  this  dread- 
ful monster,  beginning  to  rise  in  its  ancient 
form  out  of  the  raging  sea  of  anarchy  and 
irreligion*" 

Of  the  similitude,  which  subsists  between  the 
manners  of  the  French  nation  and  those  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  I  am  not  competent  to  de- 
termine. 

The  haughty  language  of  victory  insolently 
menacing  defeat  and  ruin  to  the  nations  around, 

*  Charge,  ib. 
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an  avidity  for  domination,  and  an  ambition  to 
subjugate  distant  lands — these  are  affections  com- 
mon to  most  states,  and  are  indiscriminately 
applicable  to  the  Babylonian,  the  Persian,  the 
Macedonian,  and  the  Roman  conquerors.  In 
modern  times,  this  lust  of  power  dares  to  violate 
the  most  solemn  treaties,  and  to  infringe  the 
most  sacred  obligations.  The  partition  of  Poland 
in  the  last  century  affords  a  melancholy  proof  of 
the  contempt,  with  which  the  rules  of  justice 
are  treated  by  the  governors  of  the  earth.  States 
are  not  unlike  to  private  persons  :  they  are  both 
equally  eager  upon  all  occasions  to  increase  their 
property,  and  to  extend  their  influence. 

It  will  not  be  contended,  that  the  efforts  of 
philosophism  and  infidelity  are  exerted  only 
against  the  superstition  and  the  errors  of 
Popery.  The  labours  of  Voltaire,  Condorcet, 
D'Alembert,  and  the  sophists  and  Illuminati  of 
Germany  had  a  more  arduous  aim  in  view. 
Their  design  was,  no  doubt,  to  destroy  the  noble 
fabric  of  Christianity,  to  eradicate  the  belief  of  a 
future  state,  to  extirpate  every  sentiment  of 
religious  and  moral  obligation  from  among  man- 
kind, and  thus  to  bereave  us  of  all  the  hopes  and 
consolations  which  the  gospel  affords.  But  per- 
haps the  origin,  and  increase,  of  this  monstrous 
infidelity  may  be  justly  imputed  to  that  system 
of  doctrinal  and  practical  corruption,  which  has 
been  introduced  into  the  Church  of  Rome.    At 
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least,  we  may  remark,  that  in  this  apostate 
Church  there  want  not  temptations  and  principles 
of  irreligion  and  atheism.  Such  was  the  opinion 
of  the  admirable  Mr.  Chillingworth,  than  whom 
no  one  has  with  more  address  discomfited  the 
whole  host  of  Popish  sophistry.  "  Is  it  not 
probable,"  for  instance,  "  that  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  has  led  many  to  adopt  the 
resolution  of  Averives  ?  Quandoqitk/em  Chris- 
tiani  comedunt  quod  adorant,  sit  Anima  me  a  cum 
PhUosophisT  It  was  observed  to  me  by  a 
learned  friend,  long  before  the  commencement  of 
the  French  revolution,  that  "  in  Popish  countries 
those  who  have  any  freedom  of  thought  at  all, 
churchmen  and  laity,  and  were  not  the  passive 
slaves  of  ecclesiastical  imposition,  were  rank  infi- 
dels ;  and,  supposing  their  national  establishment 
to  hold  out  a  true  representation  of  Christianity, 
the  reason  of  their  infidelity  was  unanswerable, 
that  God  could  not  be  the  author  of  an  absurd 
religion  *. 

I  have  only  to  observe,  that  a  Protestant  of 
the  Church  of  England,  accustomed  to  it's 
charming  simplicity   of   worship,   can   entertain 


*  "  The  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  alway  appeared 
to  me  a  prolific  source  of  infidelity/'— Bishop  of  Landajfs 
Charge  to  his  Clergy,  in  1798,  p.  30.  Of  the  tendency  of 
Popery  to  produce  atheism  and  infidelity,  see  the  Preface  to 
Chillingtvorth's  Works,  pp.  7,  8.  Tillotson's  Sermons,  I.  39» 
III.  170.,  and  Warburions  Works,  V.  209- 
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no  idea  of  the  dreadful  effects  of  idolatry  on  the 
human  mind.  But  to  those  who  have  had  a 
larger  sphere  of  observation,  by  living  in  a 
country  full  of  idolatrous  inhabitants,  it's  malig- 
nant influence  is  thoroughly  known.  They  con- 
sider it  as  a  sin  of  no  mean  stature,  the  prin- 
cipal crime  of  mankind,  the  cause  of  God's 
judgement  or  displeasure,  the  first  and  last  of 
evils.  Lactantius  denominates  it,  "  an  inexpiable 
wickedness."  It  is  a  maxim  incontrovertibly 
true,  that  the  legal  establishment  of  idolatry 
will  always  suppress  and  at  length  extinguish 
true  religion,  and  of  course  extend  the  baneful 
contagion  of  impiety  and  immorality  of  every 
kind.  St.  John  had  no  doubt  a  presentiment 
of  the  nature  of  that  apostasy,  which  was  to 
prevail  in  the  latter  days.  Hence  he  concludes 
his  first  epistle  with  the  salutary  admonition: 
Little  children,  keep  yourselves  from  Idols. 

Your  Lordship's  description  of  Antichrist  is 
truly  terrific.  It  conveys  to  us  the  portrait  of 
a  monster, 

Abominable,  unutterable,  and  worse 

Than  fables  yet  have  feign'd  or  fear  conceived, 

Gorgons,  and  Hydras,  and  Chymaeras  dire. 

In  your  Letter  to  Mr.  King,  it  is  asserted  that, 

M  Now  we  see  tlie  adolescence  of  that  Man  of 
Sin,  or  rather  of  Laxvlessness,  who  is  to  throw 
off  all  the  restraints  of  religion,  morality 9  and 
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custom,  and  undo  the  bands  of  civil  society* 
that  Son  of  Perdition,  who  is  to  rise  out  of  an 
apostasy — not  a  constructive  apostasy ;  never 
understood  to  be  such,  by  those  to  whom  the 
guilt  has  been  imputed,  but  an  open  undisguised 
apostasy — tltat  Son  of  Perdition,  who  shall 
neither  be  a  Protestant,  nor  a  Papist ;  neither 
Christian,  Jew,  nor  Heathen ;  who  shall  wor- 
ship neither  God,  Angel,  nor  Saint ;  who  will 
neither  supplicate  the  invisible  Majesty  of 
Heaven,  nor  fall  down  before  an  idol.  He 
will  magnify  himself  against  every  thing  that 
is  called  God,  or  is  worshipped;  and  with  a 
bold  flight  of  impiety,  soaring  far  above  his 
precursors  and  types,  the  Sennacheribs,  the 
Nebtichadnezzars,  the  Antiochuses,  and  the 
heathen  Emperors,  will  claim  divine  honours 
to  himself  exclusively,  and  consecrate  an  image 
of  himself*." 

But  is  this  portrait  correspondent  with  that, 
which  we  find  in  the  prophetic  volumes  of  Scrip- 
ture ?  Is  it  there  intimated  to  us,  that  he  *  will 
worship  neither  God,  angel,  nor  saint  ;*  that  he 
*  will  not  fall  down  before  an  idol ;'  that  he  «  will 
consecrate  an  image  of  himself?' 

The  Antichristian  power  discovers  itself  by  the 
exertion  and  display  of  all  those  distinct  acts, 
which  are  named  in  the  prophetic  writings.     It 


Bishop  Horsley's  Letter  to  Edward  King,  Esq.  p.  106. 
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will  be  easy  to  enumerate  the  marks,  or  charac- 
teristic traits,  which  are  specified  in  those  wri- 
tings ;  a  previous  observation  being  made,  that 
by  *  the  Little  Horn'  in  Dan.  v.  11,  8.,  the  King 
that  doth  according  to  his  will,  Dan,  xi.  36.  the 
Man  of  Sin,  the  Lawless  One,  the  Son  of  Per- 
dition, 2  Thess.  xi.  3 — 5.  and  the  Apocalyptic 
Beast  with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  Rev.  xiii. 
1 — io.  Antichrist  is  prefigured.  One,  two,  or 
three  traits  are  not  to  be  selected,  with  an 
omission  of  the  rest :  they  must  be  all  brought 
forth  to  view.  As  far  as  I  can  collect  from  the 
scriptural  character  of  Antichrist,  the  following 
marks  must  expressly  distinguish  him :  if  one  of 
them  be  wanting,  the  resemblance  is  destroyed, 
and  we  must  have  recourse  to  another  original 


SCRIPTURAL  MARKS  OF  ANTICHRIST. 

I.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  fourth  or  Roman  empire 

into  ten  kingdoms,  another  King  is  to  arise. 

II.  He  is  to  be  a  Roman  power,  or  to  be  within  the 

limits  of  the  Roman  empire. 

III.  His  seat,  or  throne,  is  the  city  of  Rome  itself. 

IV.  His  seat  is  the  city  of  Papal,  not  of  Pagan,  Rome. 

V.  His  power  shall  be  great  over  all  kindreds,  tongues, 

and  nations. 
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VI.  He  is  to  subdue  three  kings  or  three  horns,  who  are 

said  to  be  plucked  up  before  him  by  the  roots,  or 
to  fail  before  him. 

VII.  He  shall  be  diverse  from  the  first  kings  ;  not  merely 

a  temporal  or  civil  power,  but  a  spiritual  oreccle- 
-  siastical  power. 

VIII.  Persecution  and  intolerance  mark  his  disposition. 
He  shall  make  war  with  the  Saints,  and  prevail 
against  them,  and  wear  out  the  Saints  of  the 
Most  High. 

IX.  He  shall  depart,  or  fall  a  way,  from  the  faith. 

X.  He  hath  a  mouth  speaking  great  things,  great  words 

against  the  Most  High,  marvellous  things  against 
the  God  of  gods. 

XL  He  shall  exalt  himself,  and  magnify  himself,  above 
every  God — above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  wor- 
shipped. 

XII.  He  shall  be  an  idolatrous  power. 

XIII.  He  shall  cause  the  propagators  of  idolatry  to  have 

great  influence  and  jurisdiction  in  the  world. 

XIV.  He  claims  divine  honours,  exercising  the  power 
of  changing  times  and  seasons,  and  of  forgiving 
sins.  This  is  a  bold  invasion  of  the  prerogative 
of  God. 

XV.  He  observes,  and  injoins,  a  distinction  of  meats. 

XVI.  He  shall  not  regard  the  desire  of  women,  or 
rather  the  affection  of  wives;  forbidding  to 
marry. 

XVII.  His  coming  is  with  all  power,  and  signs,  and 
lying  wonders. 
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XVIII.  He  shall  be  arbitrary  and  despotic,  doing  accord- 
ing to  his  will,  the  Lawless  One.  - 

XIX.  His  dominion  is  to  be  consumed,  and  gradually 
destroyed. 

XX.  The  duration  of  his  dominion  is  limited  to  the  term 

of  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years. 

To  a  reader  conversant  in  the  subject  it  would 
be  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  several  passages 
of  Scripture,  in  which  these  marks  of  Antichrist 
are  found.  And  the  propriety  of  applying  them 
to  the  Roman  pontiff  is  fully  illustrated  in  the 
writings  of  Mede,  Dr.  Henry  More,  Lloyd, 
Stillingfleet,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Bishop  Newton, 
Warburton,  Hurd,  Lowman,  Daubuz,  Chandler, 
Hallifax,  Benson,  and  Macknight.  With  these 
many  others  might  be  named:  as,  among  the 
modern  interpreters  of  the  prophecies,  "  there 
is  scarcely  one  who  hath  not  made  some  discovery 
worth  knowing," 

It  is  a  consoling  reflexion  to  me,  and  I  trust 
equally  so  to  every  true  son  of  the  Church  of 
England,  that  the  system  adopted  by  Protestants 
concerning  the  rise,  decline,  and  future  fall  of 
Antichrist  is  not  vague  and  indeterminate ;  but 
firm  as  the  rock  of  truth,  being  constructed  on 
the  best  foundation,  the  authority  of  the  word 
of  God.  It  has  uniformly  derived  support  from 
the  harmonising  testimony  of  succeeding  ages ; 
while  the  various  hypotheses  of  Grotius,  and  Ham- 
Vol.  I.  A  a 
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mond,  and  Le  Clerc,  and  Whitby,  and  Dathe, 
and  all  the  Popish  writers  will  not  bear  the  test 
of  serious  disquisition.  The  sentiments  of  the 
English  clergy  will,  I  doubt  not,  ever  coincide 
with  those  of  Dr.  Balguy,  the  friend  of  War- 
burton  and  Hurd,  that  "  Popery  is  little  better 
than  a  refined  species  of  Paganism  ;  and  that, 
so  far  as  this  extends,  the  Gospel  has  failed  of 
if  s  genuine  effect,  and  left  men  as  it  found  them, 
polytheists  and  idolaters," 

I  am,  &c 


APPENDIX 


The  Rev-  HENRY  ZOUCR 


I. 

Jlhese  two  learned  and  affectionate  brothers 
appear  to  have  corresponded  in  Latin  in  the 
early  part  of  their  lives.  Copies  of  three  Letters, 
in  Dr.  Zouch's  hand- writing,  but  sent  (as  it  may 
be  inferred  from  the  animus  paternus  pervading 
them)  from  the  elder  to  the  younger,  are  here 
subjoined. 

i. 

Gratuhr  tibi,  mi  Frater  dilecte,  quod  in 
Jlorentissimd  istd  Musarum  sede,  Britannia?  nos- 
troe  gloria,  jam  colhcaris ;  et  quoniam  nihil  mihi 
antiquius,  nihil  magis  in  votis  habeo,  quam  ut 
in  Almam  Matrem  filium  te  pium  gratumque 
ostendas,  et  (quod  caput  est  omnium)  ut  vir  bonus 
evadas,  mihi  condonabis  si  paucula  qucedam,  ob* 
servatu  orsan  digna,  indigitare  suscipiam.  Nee 
tamen  aliquid  novi,  vel  antd  non  dicti,  desideres ; 
quodcunque  verb  in  medium  prqferam9  nulla  licet 
arte  limatum,  nee  Classicorum  amcenitatibus  in- 
structum,  id  tamen  omne  fraterni  avwris  testimo- 
nium interpreteris  volo.  Sed  quid  diutiits  in 
Umine  moror  ? 

A  Jove  principium — dictum    sand  tritum  et 
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pervulgatum,  aurewn  tamen  et  vel   Christiana 
dignum !  Parum  enim  mihi  crede,  pariim  prosunt 
liberalissima  studia,  et  maanrnarum  rerum  intima 
cognitio,  nisi  ipsam  agendi  normam  dirigat  men- 
tisque  habitudinem  effingat  Religio.    Muitos  ta- 
men reperies  (sed  in  celeberrimo  isto  literarum 
emporio  paucissimos,  uti  spero)  qui  sacrwancta 
nostras  Religionis  prcecepta  tanquam  aniles  sa- 
cerdotumfabcUas,  vel  astuta  politicorum  Jigmenta, 
jocis  salibusque  subsannare  solent ;  qui  adversus 
Sacrarum  Scripturarvm  jidem  tamacriter  tamquc 
animosi  contendunt,  ac  pro  aris  focisque  digla- 
diarentur.    At  quoniam  te  semper  in  virtutem 
cereum  novi9  nuUm  dubito  quin  saluberrima  ista 
monita9  qua  a  prima  lanugine  tibi  sint  incocta, 
in  vita  moribusque  jam  exprimere  velis.     Propo- 
siti igitur  boni  te  obstinate  tenacem  ne  deterreant 
pravarujrn  opinionum  gloriosi  jactantesque  pa* 
troni;   nee  te  commoveant  insipientes  Mi  libera 
solutceque  cogitationis  fautores9  qui  incerto  tremvr 
loque  Natures  lumine    ducuntur.      Quid    enim 
miru?n,  si  e  recto  tramite  deflectant9  et  inter  spinas 
dumetaque  errabundi  et  palpantes  in  czteriium 
vagentur?    Quanto  melius  ille9  qui  in  isto  vitd 
curricula  constanter  insistit,  quod  de  Ccelo  delap* 
sum  prcemonstrat  Evangelium ;  lex  ista  sacraia 
quce9  Apocalypticoe  ad  instar  mulieris9  ipso  quasi 
sole  vestitur !   Sed  calamum  meum  in  prcesenti 
cohibebo,  JDeum   Opt.  Max.  comprecatus,  ut  te 
awin  diutissimi  sanum  incolumemque  conservet. 
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ii. 

Noiukts  istas  breves 9  quas  nuper  misi9  a  U 
probari  vehementer  gwideo.  .  Et  quoniam  volun- 
tati  turn  satisfacere  cupio,  alias  japi  hftbes,  eas 
quidem  festinantir  et  sine  ordins  qqngestas.  Si 
tamen  aliquid  mihi  scripsisse  contigerit,  quod  vel 
pauluvi  niodo  tibi  prodesse  possit9  de  styli  elegan- 
tid  hand  sollicitum  me  operce  inswnptce  nunquam 
poenitebit. 

Ed  instituuntur  Academice,  ut  artes  ingenues 
bonique  moras  excoli  possint,  ut  prcemiis  honoru 
busque  allecti  Juvenes  ad  doctrinam  arripiendam 
earcitentur.  Quid  ergo  de  illis  eooistimandum 
putas,  qui  in  Alma  Nutricis  gremio  eoccepti 
vel  desidice  vel  voluptatibiis  etf  professo  indulgent 9 
et  doctrinam  plant  omnent  aspernari  et  respuere 
videntur?  Et  hujusceviodi  est  nugatoria  ista 
ex  recentioribus  philosophorum  natio,  turba  sand 
Peripatetica,  qui  hue  et  illuc  cursitantes,  novitatis 
avidiy  nunc  in  publicis  Academic  spatiis,  nunc 
in  equorum  stabulis9  nunc  etiam  in  ipsis  Bibho- 
poliis  otiosi  conspiciuntur.  Hceccine  tandem  est 
Vivendi  ratio,  qua  Academieum,  quce  virum  libe- 
raliter  educatum  commendat!  Sed  quam  levis 
tota  sit  etfutilisj  nihil  necesse  est  ostendere.  Nee 
minori  vituperio  notandi  sunt  homunciones  isti 
molles  bellulique,  qm  studendi  tcedium  agre  fe- 
rentes  choros  virgineos  frequentant,  qui  fidi  muli- 
ercularum  satellites  non-  nisi  in  ipsis  deliciarum 
militant  castris.    Et  i  contra  miserly  immo  rniste- 
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rimi  sunt  juyenes  illi9  qui  conviviis  compota- 
tionibusque  nocturnis  nimiiwi  indulgendo  et  cor- 
poris et  animi  vires  elidunt ;  quorum  haustus 
veluti  Circai,  facetiis  intempestivis  colloquiisque 
spurcissimis  attemperati,  bonos  mores  virtutemque 
omnem  pur.gunt  fodicantque.  Nolo  tamen  ut, 
Cynicorum  monachorumve  more,  omnes  hominum 
conventus  aufugias,  et  in  umbratili  prorsus  vita 
delitescas.  Familiares  isti  congressus  et  generoso 
et  Academico  apprime  sunt  digni9  in  quibus  doc- 
tissimi  gravissimique  sermones  festivitatibus  etiam 
salibusque  urbanis  conditi  agitari  solenL 

Et  prceterea  magis  magisque  quotidie  increbuS 
prava  ista  chartis  pictis  ludendi  consuetudo,  qua 
ex  aulis  urbibusque  etiam  in  ipsa  literarum  domi- 
cilia  sensim  irrepsit.  Quid  de  hdc  re  senserint  pro- 
vidi  venerandique  majores  ?wstri9  satis  evincunt 
institutcc  Cantabrigice  leges,  quibus  insuper  boni 
omnes  sapientesque  uno  consensu  adstipulantur. 

Hiscc  prcelibatis,  mi  Frater,  quid  prohibet  quin 
iterum  atque  iterum  te  obtester,  ut  tibi  ipse 
caveas  ?  Gubernatori  in  oceanum  immensum 
cautibusque  conscrtitm  navem  solventi  maximd 
est  invigilandnm,  ne  dum  Scyllam  vitare  cupiat, 
in  ipsam  Charybdhn  iiicidaL  Sed  vagatur  nimis 
epistota;  et  htec  quideni  hacteniis. 

Sum  semperque  ero 

Frater  tui  amantissimus,  <§c. 

J  5°  KalJan. 
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in. 

Quandoquidem  in  Album  Academkorum  soten- 
niter  jam  sis  relatus,  quid   tequius  excogitari 
potest  quam  ut  legibus  istis,  quibusparere  arctiori 
sacramenti  vinculo  teneris,  pro  virili  et  in  omnibus 
te  morigerum  prcestes  ?  Atque  o  utinam  studiosi     | 
aded  et  decenter  te  componas9  ut  Academia  nuUis 
jactata  procellis  portum  semper  hospitalem  pra- 
heat  I    At    (proh  dolor!)   ingruentium  istorum 
malorum  colluvies,  qua  JBritanniam  hanc  rwstram 
affiictam  et  gemebundam  diu  vexavit9  quasi  viri- 
bus  corvjunctis  reipublicae  jam  minitat  ruinam ! 
Nemo  enim  in  rebus  politicis  aded  est  hospes 
quin9  si  temporum  rationem  in  quibus  versamur 
attentius  perpendeat,  in  deterius  prolapsos  homi- 
num  mores9  liberiiis  quam  par  sit  vivere  et  sentire 
omneSy  virtutem  publicam  ferd  evanidam,  pieta- 
temque  erga  Deum  rerumque  sacrarum  reveren- 
tiam  languescere  et  delumbari  abunde  dejleat 
Hinc    conscribillatores  nequissimi  non  impund    j 
tantim,  sed  etiam  plausibus9  excipiuntur.    Luxu-    %  ' 
ries  intoleranda9  levitasque  plusquamjceminea  non 
modd  supremam  fiominum  sortem9  sed  infimum 
etiam    vulgus    occupavit.      Artibus    ineptiisque 
Gallite  penitiis  infecti9  quid  mirum  si  armis  ejus 
victi  succumbamus  ?  Sed  meliora  etfeliciora  tem- 
pora  patrice   nostrce  ominari  liceat,  sint  modd 
homines  jrugi9  diligentes9    incorrupti9  religiosi ; 
pracipui  illi9  qui  reipublicce  clavum  tenent9  qui 
tfiUitibus   nostris    navibusque  pr&sunt,  qui   in 
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subselliis  forensibus  leges  administrant.    Seddt 
hisce  satis  superque  dictum  est 

Ne  A  proposito  meo  aberrate  videar9  quibus 
rum  suppliciis  cogrcendi  suntjuvenes  isti  prcecoces 
et  prcefervidi,  qui  e  pcedagogorum  tuteld  tanquam 
i  carcere  evolantes  observantiam  istam,  quant  socii 
prcesidesque  jure  vendicant,  velut  infra  se  positam 
contemnunt  ?  Qui  injecta  libertati  ab  Academid 
Jrcena  eb  usque  laocant,  donee  in  Ucentiam  erum- 
pant  ?  In  perniciem  suorumferuntur,  dedecusque 
famosum  et  families  et  Academice  inurunt.  Et 
gusmodi  hand  rarb  sunt  isti9  qui  lautum  patrU 
monium  amplasque  facilitates  jactant.-~Sed  m- 
prcesentiarum  plura  dicer e  non  vacat.     Vale. 


To  these  may  be  subjoined  his  Verses  on  the 
Peace  of  1748. 

I. 

The  Muse  essays  her  tender  wing, 
Unus'd  to  soar,  unskill'd  to  sing: 
Britons,  attend,  with  rising  hopes  possest, 
While  peaceful  prospects  dawn  in  every  breast. 
Ye  sons  of  Phoebus,  strike  the  lyre  ; 
Let  the  glad  theme 
Your  souls  inflame, 
And  catch  from  heart  to  heart  poetic  fire, 
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Jn  boundless  raptures  dare  to  swell, 
And  on  the  pleasing  subject  dwell 
Hail,  sacred  Freedom !  which  the  gods  bestow 
To  season  blessings,  and  to  soften  woe : 
With  thee  our  martial  youth  inspired, 
Sought  from  afar 
The  dreadful  war, 
And  crowds  on  crowds  triumphantly  expired* 

III. 

Again  with  fresh-bora  vigour  smile, 
And  bless  thy  favourite  happy  isle. 
'Tis  done— Britannia  (freed  from  dire  alarms, 
The  din  of  conquest  and  the  noise  of  arms) 
Thy  patriot  sons  shall  bleed  no  more  : 
To  them  'tis  given 
(Indulgent  Heaven  !)* 
To  reap  the  blessings  of  their  native  shore. 

IV. 

Let  every  Briton  hence  enjoy 
The  genial  hours  in  manily  joy  ! 
Adieu  for  ever  to  the  martial  strife  : 
Enjoy  the  sweet  prerogative  of  life. 
For  balmy  Peace,  with  liberal  band, 
From  every  shore 
Collects  her  store, 
And  spreads  diffusive  blessings  o'er  the  land. 


•  As  a  proof  of  Dr.  Zouch's  almost  filial  interest  in  whatever  relate* 
to  Mr.  H.  Z.,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  he  has  added  in  the  margin  at 
this  place  the  following  various  reading : 

Indulgent  Heaven 

To  them  has  gives,  &c. 
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V. 

And  whilst  the  growing  years  impart 
Fresh  joys  to  every  grateful  heart, 
Britannia,  rise  in  all  thy  gallant  pride : 
See  thy  tall  ships  triumphant  stem  the  tide  ; 
And,  as  they  cot  the  watery  way, 
From  pole  to  pole 
Their  thunders  roll, 
And  all  the  naval  world  due  homage  pay* 

VI. 

Would  some  kind  god  my  breast  inspire 
With  Milton's  rage  or  Pindar's  fire, 
In  bolder  strains  my  humble  Muse  should  rise* 
And  lift  my  country  to  it's  native  skies  : 
Her  praise  through  ages  I'd  prolong, 
While  silver  Thames 
Shall  roll  bis  streams. 
Example  great  and  theme  of  endless  song. 

VII. 
Fair  Freedom's  golden  reign  I'd  praise, 
And  twine  the  olive  with  the  bays: 
Great  Caesar's  deeds  should  in  my  numbers  shine* 
Swell  every  page  and  glow  in  every  line. 
In  full  proportion  could  my  lay 
But  boldly  trace 
Each  royal  grace, 
Cato  might  yield  and  Brutus'  self  obey. 

VIII. 

But  stop,  my  Muse,  nor  dare  to  soar 

To  heights  thou  never  trodd'st  before: 

Enough — great  Janus,  turn  thy  younger  face, 

View  the  long  records  of  the  Brunswick  race ; 
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See  future  heroes  spring  to  light- 
Say,  happy  isle, 
What  pleasures  smile, 

What  rising  glories  crowd  upon  the  sight! 

IX. 

Thus,  when  -35neas  view'd  his  race, 
And  saw  the  bright  succession  pass, 
With  rapture  he  enjoy'd  the  glorious  scene  ; 
Exulting,  mark'd  the  form  of  godlike  men  : 
What  thoughts  within  his  fancy  roll ! 
Triumphs  to  come, 
Immortal  Rome, 
And  all  her  glories  kindle  in  his  soul. 

Henry.  Zouch,  B.  A. 
Trinity  College. 


And  it  may  be  added,  that  he  had  translated 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  Odes  of  Horace 
into  Greek,  the  metres  in  all  cases  corresponding 
with  those  of  the  originals :  but,  though  the 
undertaking  marks  not  only  a  most  commendable 
industry,  but  also  an  honourable  consciousness 
of  great  classical  proficiency,  and  the  achievement 
displays  a  surprising  command  of  the  language 
of  ancient  Greece,  it  has  not  been  deemed 
necessary  to  attach  any  specimens  of  his  versions 
In  this  place.  Modern  Philology  has,  indeed, 
added  so  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  niceties 
of  Greek  metre,  that  to  admit  the  occasional 
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imperfections  of  a  scholar  of  seventy  yean  stand- 
ing in  this  respect,  involves  little  derogation 
from  his  literary  reputation. 

Mr.  Henry  Zouch  was  a  member  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree 
of  B.  A.  in  1746,  and  of  M.  A.  in  1750,  He 
died  at  Sandal,  near  Wakefield,  June  17, 1795. 

The  subjoined  Character  of  him,  drawn  by  the 
pen  of  his  affectionate  brother,  is  extracted  from 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  LXV.  ii.  700. 


€  The  Rev.  Henry  Zouch  was  Chaplain  to  the 
Marchioness  of  Rockingham,  and  Rector  of 
Tankersley  and  Swillington,  in  Yorkshire.  Du- 
ring a  long  series  of  years,  in  which  he  acted  as  a 
Magistrate  in  the  West  Riding  of  that  County, 
he  displayed  a  most  accurate  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  our  laws,  an  unbiassed  integrity  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  a  most  con- 
descending attention  to  the  complauits  of  the 
lower  classes  of  society.  His  indefatigable  exer- 
tions for  the  public  good,  whilst  they  not  in- 
frequently exposed  him  to  the  attacks  of  the 
malevolent,  secured  to  him  the  esteem  and 
applause  of  all  good  men ;  and  at  the  same  time 
his  superior  accomplishments  as  a  scholar,  the 
Urbanity  of  his  manners,  and  the  acuteness  of 
his  understanding  recommended  him  to  the 
friendship  and  correspondence  of  the  first  literary 
characters  pf  the  age. 
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1  The  following  Tracts,  on  subjects  of  great 
importance  to  the  police  of  this  country  were 
written  by  him : 

1.  Remarks  upon  the  Resolutions  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  with  respect  to  the  Poor,  Va- 
grants, and  Houses  of  Correction.     1775. 

2.  The  English  Freeholder's  Address  to  his 
Countrymen.     1780. 

3.  A  Few  Words  in  behalf  of  the  Poor,  being 
Remarks  upon  a  Plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Gilbert 
for  Improving  the  Police  of  this  Country. 
1782. 

4.  An  Account  of  the  present  daring  Practices  of 
Night-Hunter^  and  Poachers,  with  some  Hints 
upon  which  to  form  a  Law,  as  well  for  restrain- 
ing these  Offenders,  as  for  the  Preservation  of 
the  Game  throughout  the  Kingdom.     1783. 

6.  Hints  respecting  the  Public  Police.     1786. 

6.  Remarks  upon  a  Bill  which  is  now  offered  to 
Parliament  by  Sir  William  Young,  Bart,  for 
the  Preventing  of  Vexatious  Removals,  &c 
Published  at  the  Request  of  the  Court  of 
Quarter-Session,  held  at  Pontefract  May  4, 
1789- 
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*  T*he  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Loughborough,  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  was  pleased  also 
to  honour  Mr.  Zouch  with  the  revisal  of  his 
*  Observations  on  the  State  of  the  English 
Prisons,  and  the  means  of  Improving  them. 
London,  1793/  • 
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As  a  sequel  to  these  letters,  1  cannot  prevail 
upon  myself  to  withhold  the  subjoined  brief 
and  unfinished  Memoir  of  Wickliffe.  It  is  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Zouch,  and  was  probably  drawn 
up  at  an  early  period  of  his  life.  What  a  lovely, 
portrait  do  these  slight  sketches  afford  of  the 
two  brothers  "  provoking  each  other  to  love  and 
good  works  !'* 

*  tifruDiis  mefessum  et  prope  confectum  Epistola 
ttca,  mi  Frater  dikcte,  mirificd  recreavit.  Rogas 
Vt  I.  W(iklivio)>  quem  opted  nqs  qlim  natum 
acccpimuSy  vitam  rrwresque  pauculis  enarrem. 
Quanquam  huic  Spartoe  adornandce  *  me  omnind 
imparem  esse  confiteor,  votis  tui$  pro  virili  respon- 
(lere  lubentissimd  aggredior.  Quodcunque  in 
medium  prqferam,  nulla  licet  arte  limatum  nee 
Classicorum  amcenitatibus  instructum,  id  omne 
fraterni  amoris  testimonium  interpreteris  volo< 
Sed  quid  diutius  in  limine  moror  ? 

Nullus  dubito  quin  a  tenerrimis  annis  W.  noster 
se  Uteris  totum  consecraverit.  Fix  dum  enim 
apud  Oxonienses  alumnos  adscitus,  omne  discipli-  /} 
narum  genus  toto  pectore  hausisse  videtur.  Ne- 
minem  iUi  vel  eruditione  multifarid,  vel  castigatd 
eloquent  id,  vel  judicio  subacto  parem  Academia 


*  Whence  this  proverb  was  primarily  derived,  appears  to  be 
tfriknown.-— F.  W. 

Vol.  I.  Bb 
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*  T*he  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Loughborough,  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  was  pleased  also 
to  honour  Mr.  Zouch  with  the  revisal  of  his 
'  Observations  on  the  State  of  the  English 
Prisons,  and  the  means  of  Improving  them. 
London,  1793/ ' 
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As  a  sequel  to  these  letters,  1  cannot  prevail 
upon  myself  to  withhold  the  subjoined  brief 
and  unfinished  Memoir  of  Wickliffe.  It  is  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Zouch,  and  was  probably  drawn 
up  at  an  early  period  of  his  life.  What  a  lovely, 
portrait  do  these  slight  sketches  afford  of  the 
two  brothers  "  provoking  each  other  to  love  and 
good  works  !'* 

*  tirumia  mefessum  et  prope  confectum  Epistola 
tua,  mi  Frater  ditecte,  mirificd  reCreavit  Rogas 
V>t  I.  W(iklivio),  quern  apvd  nos  qlim  natum 
aecepimus,  vitam  rrwresque  pauculis  enarrem. 
Quanquam  huic  Spartce  adornandce  *  me  omnino 
imparem  esse  confiteor,  votis  tuis  pro  virili  respon- 
(lere  lubentissimd  aggredior.  Quodcunque  in 
medium  prqferam,  nulla  licet  arte  limatum  nee 
Classicorum  amcenitatibus  instructum,  id  omne 
fraterni  amoris  testimonium  interpreteris  volo< 
JSed  quid  diutius  in  limine  moror  ? 

Nullus  dubito  quin  a  tenerrimis  annis  W.  noster 
fie  Uteris  totum  consecraverit.  Vice  dum  enim 
apud  Oxonienses  alumnos  adscitus,  omne  discipli-  /} 
narum  genus  toto  pectore  hausisse  videtur.  Ne- 
minem  illi  vel  eruditione  multifarid,  vel  castigatd 
tloquentidy  vel  judicio  subacto  parent  Accidentia 


*  Whence  this  proverb  was  primarily  derived,  appears  to  be 
litiknown.-— F.  W. 

Vol.  I.  Bb 
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invenit.  Quid  de  AristoteUs  scriptis  dicam; 
in  quibus  aded  versatus  est,  ut  si  quid  notatu  pra- 
cipue  dignum  existinmretur,  id  omne  in  memorid 
penitUs  infixum  et  insculptum  retinuerit,  et  hinc 
quasi  dcella  qu&dampenuari&,prout  res  postvlaret, 
dbundi  desumpscrit  ?  Quid  de  Arte  Dialecticd ; 
cujus  subtil  it  ate  medullitiis  perceptd,  disputandi 
peritissimum  se  nunquam  non  ostenderiit  Quidde 
utroque  Jure,  tarn  Civili  quam  Canonico  f  Quid 
de  Legibus  municipalibus  ?  Quicquid  literarum 
et  Grceci  et  Romani  Scriptores  habuerint,  in- 
credibili  industrid  ad  se  feliciter  arripuit.  Tan- 
turn  denique  famce  adeptus  est,  ut  eum  quasi 
numen  quoddam  coda  delapsum  hand  pauci  cesti- 
mdrint. 

Quin  ad  majora  se  dccingit.  Ad  Dei  Opt. 
Max.  ghriam  translatis  studiis,  Theohgioe  operam 
instruit.  Nihil  apud  ilium  vana  et  commentitia 
traditionum  deliramenta,  nihil  valent  subfiles 
Scholasticorum  inepttce.  Sacrum  ipsum  Codicem 
manu  assidua  versat:  tarn  Veteris  quam  Novi 
Foederis  Ofxovofxtav  accurate  explorat.  Scriptures 
Sanctce  libris  in  Anglicanum  Sermonem  £  versione 
(uti  appellatur)  Vulgatd  conversis,  aspera  el 
difficilia  complanat,  illustrat  obscura,  omnia 
demum  enucleate  exponit  explicatque ;  ita  ut, 
cunctis  eonsentientibusy  '  Evangelici  DoctorH 
nomen  sibi  vendicdrit 

Mendicantium  Fratrum  catervce  tunc  temporis, 
sub  inopice  specie  pretiosisve  stibus  genmisque  it 
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auro  diffluentes,  Angliam  totam  impune  peragra- 
bant.  Hosce  homines 9  epulis  crebris  commessationL 
busque  solutos  desidia  saginaverat.  Quam  au- 
dacter  Academiam  invaserint,  atque  jura  ejus  et 
statuta  conculcaverint ,  quamque  dolose  juventu- 
tem  in  domicilia  sua  scduocerint,  ut  h\c  comme- 
morem  nihil  opus  est.  Erant,  qui  Christum  ipsum 
societatis  suce  vindicem  ac  patronum  jactitarent ; 
utpote  cui  paupertate  gravissimd  dum  in  terris. 
esset  laborare,  vagari  hue  illuc,  et  cibo  emendicato. 
vesci  visum  juerit.  Contra  cucullatam  hanc  gen- 
tern,  clamosam  sane  et  mendacem,  certamen  iniit 
TV.  Bene  composito  sermone  Fratrum  insidias 
et  machinationes  detexit — nunc  lepidd  Jestivitata 
jocum  risumque  agitando9  nunc  (quoties  occasio 
serio  rem  agendi  occurreret)  argumentorum  pon- 
dus  rationisque  solidam  auctoritatem  urgendo. 

Jamque  honoribus  ornatus  Collegii  Baliolensis* 
Prcefectus,  et  mooc  ipso  Fundatore  patrocinante\ 
Aula    Cantuariensis  *    custos    designatus    est 

Eooinde   invidd  quorundam  hominwm  ambitions 
amotus,frustra  Romam  causam  detulit. 

Virtute  et  doctrindjuxta  clarus9  apud  Oxonienses- 
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In.  hanc  Aulam  Chaucerus,  Anglicance  Poeseos  Paler,  cooptatufr 
fitisse  dicitur:  nee  miretur  quisquam  eum  ex  W.  nostra  sacrum, 
ilium  liberi  spiritus  ardorem  derivdsse,  quo  in  Monachorum 
Fratruntque  ineptias  nvgivendasque  artes  ubique  invectus  est. 

Many  curious  particulars  of  the  prevalence  and  patrons  of* 
Wickliffism  may  be  seen  in  Birkbeck's  *  Protestant's  Evidence/ 
(4to,  Lond.  1635)  Cent  XIV. 

Bb2 
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sum  jumd  extra  Academue  spatia  indies  propa* 
gatd  publice  prcekgit.    Fcedis  iliis  atque  infelki- 
bus  temporibus  Christi  Eccksiam  crassd  obductan 
caligine,  et  ipsd  quasi  mortis  wibrd  involutam  as 
tantiim  non  obruta?n  quis  non  ploraverit  f  JDivina 
Evangelii  lux,  qua  solis  ad  instar  terras  dm 
ittustraoit,  jam  fer£  extincta  jacebai.     Pro  veri 
et  genuind  religion*  caeca  qucedam  et  prava  super- 
stitio  invaluerat.      Effera  ista  atque   arroga* 
tissima  tyrannis  qud  Angliam  Pontifeoc  Bomanus 
vexavit  dilaceravitque9   satis  defleri  non  potest; 
Bene  ft  eta  eccksiastka  suis  pro  libitu  largitus  est; 
Anglicani  perinde  ac  Latini  sermonis  seepiAs 
insciis,  puerisque  nonnunquam  etiam  imberbibus, 
qui  lucro  inhiantes  nihil  magis  in  votis  habucrunt 
quam  pecuniam  per  fas  atque  nefas  carradere. 
Empta  omnia  aique  vendita.     Ed  demum  au~ 
dacue  processerat  Urbantis  V.,  ut  ab  Edvardo  IIL 
fidelitatis  juramenta  tributaque  nescio  quae  ab 
Antecrssore  ejus  Joanne  temeri  concessa  efflagi- 
taret;    ipsum  quoque  Begem  Avenionem  vocare 
propter  contumaciam  paratus.     Superbice  kujus 
Po/itificice  fautores  non  deju&re.     Bepertus  est 
Monachus,  qui  earn  acriter  propugnaret ;   cui 
obviam  ivit  Prcekctor  nostras,  Eccksice  Patriaqtte  , 
et  Libcrtatis  vindex  animosissimus. 

Paucis  post  annis9  kgatis  adscriptus  ad  foedttt 
cum  Gregorio  XIII.  ineundum  mis  sis y  surrnd 
diligentid,  jide9  prudentid  bonis  omnibus  se  cow> 
mendaviU  ^4^ 
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Propter  hcec  in  remp.  merita,  Sector  de  Lut- 
terworth in  Agro  Leicestriensi  h  rege  creatus9 
adversus  Romance  Ecclesice  fautores  aperto 
quasi  Marte  dighdiari  neutiquam  destitit  Quid 
memorem  quam  adcurate  Antichristi  xapournopa 
descripserit9  Clamumque  (uti  appeUatur)  potest^ 
tern  fortiter  oppugnaverit  t  quam  aeriter  dege- 
nerem  Ecclesice  conditionern,  ignorantiam  Cleri 
ignaviamque9  turpissirnam  denique  Indulgentia- 
rum  mercaturam  perstrinxerit?  Haud  itaque 
mirandum  est9  odium  eum  atque  inimicitias  con- 
traxisse9  minisque  et  contumeliis  indesinenter 
exagitatum  ex  Cathedrd  Prqfessorid  ipsdque 
Academid  tandem  exactvm  esse. 

Ad  Lutterworth  confugit9  ibique  in  umbratilis 
wtce  recessu  delitescens  munus  sacerdotis  rustid 
tarn  exemplo  atque  moribus  quam  prceceptis 
ornavit — hen !  nimis  citd  a  suis  abreptus !  Morbo 
'  paralytico  teger  diem  obiit  supremtm  prid.  Kal.  . 
Jan.  A.  JD.  1384.  /$.***■  /S2.4  t*-<  a-  $a"**  '  '7  y;^/ 

Qui  verb    vitce  ejus  dies,    mm  idem  hostilis  *J'  *** 
Jhirvris  finis  juit.      Post  quadraginta  quatuor  <&>A~** 
annorum  quietem9  ex  mandato  Martini  V.  ossa 
exhumata  sunt9  atque  unci  cum  libris  ejus  quotquot 
colligi  summd  curd  poterant9  infelieibus  ignibus 
Wtodata.   Cineres  in  proximum  rivum  dispersi. 

9r     *     *     *     *     * 
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II. 


From  the  '  Acad.  Cant.  Lucius  et  Gratulation 
in  Obitum  Geo.  II.  <%c.'     1760. 


Pbskjtj  cursam  pracipitem  rapit 
Dies  :  aceibd  age  nectssiias 
lieu  !  vei  sat  urnam  luctiwsam 
Funereis  inhians  trop<eis  I 
En  !  ipse  succumb tt  Patri<e  Pater 
Tristi  sv.pulc.rv      Nil pielas  valet 
Arcereferrei  tela  leti ; 
Nil populi  repetita  iota. 
Illustris  Her os  !  ter  venerabilis  ! 
Te  Musa  s  metis  nutrit  honoribus : 
Te  Granta  defiet :    Te  fideli 
Prosequitur  pia  turba  luctu. 
Quid  si  reposcat  Parca  rualignior 
Mortal'  corpus  ?   Puma  Oeorgii 
<Longum  triumphabit  per  <evum> 
Aoniu  redimita  lauro : 
Nee  pulcra  virtus  hauriet  improbas 
Obli-ciones.     Nectar  amabile 
Pamassius  perfundct  hymnus  ; 
Seu  placido  pede  rura  lust  rat 
Pax  bland**,  leni  Justilid  ct  Fide 
Fovens  colonum  fdum  nemus  aureo 
Splendore  Libertas  coronat, 

Frugiferum  exhilaratque  campumj  ; 
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Sen  tectus  armis  Mars  adamantinis 
Urbes  trementes  fulmine  concutit  ; 
Qua  decolori  Moenus  undd 
Scuta  virtim  galeasque  volvit. 
Illustris  Ileros  !    Tu  novus  incola 
Lucis  pererras  <ethereas  domos ; 
Stipatus  et  Regum  corond 
Te  placido  Gulielmus  ore 
Compellat ;  ac  Itetis  bibit  auribus 
Gratos  triumphosy  pnelia  et  aspera, 
Dum  mente  Galium  profligatum, 
Et  patriam  incolumem  revolvit. 
O  carpe  virtutum  sacra  pnemia  ! 
O  carpe  call  gaudia  !    Si  tamen 
Spectare  terras  has  vacabit, 
0  foveat  tua  cur  a  famam 
Magni  nepotis  !    Sic  Juvenis  dm 
Molli  Britannos  imperio  regat : 
Sacrdque  majestate  cinctus 
Sic  pelago  dominetur  alto ; 
Late  triumphans,  qua  Boreas  furens 
Diris  procellis  aggionierat  nives 
Acadia,  qua  flatus  agros 
Aurifero  rigat  amne  Ganges. 

T.  Zouch,  Trin.  Coll.  Alumnus, 
et  Academ.  Scholaris. 


2TPO*H  d. 

Etc  3rociacro,av  6c  Wlafxoe 
BaS'uxoXTrov  /xav  ra^a 
'Psiovres  avrtavrar  cxva  peupara  £cov}$ 
*flq  j3poTO>v  irav  ifhi$o$  eAowvo/xevov 
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Aicovo?  ev  coxeocvo)  /Su- 

S^ero.     Tto  ££<pupoc  ftov  y  oci£jjco? 
f  Aiu  ttvccov  ye)>a£i- 
Bopeac  t8tov  &'  ay« 
AaStav  ec  aVieov. 

ANTKTPO*H  <£. 

AAV  opco?  Moccra  yhtxtptp 

Oity8^  u/jtvto  f}pt%et9 

rOu<;  <pa/ia  ri^aii;  8pavioK$  ireptSaXAtt* 

Te$  /tioav  $ot/3g  eyepn  pt^xpav, 

Ee  /Jtr)  BaaJeus  6  Scxaco?, 

*Ov  Bperovcov  xaia  Ncxaog  ioapuce  J 
Tic  ©soc,  >j  ti?  Ainop 
MeyaJfyxco  rEfiPITIftt 

I<xa  y'  ayAaV^erac ; 

EIIQA02  4. 

©UPON  apa  /*£v  TraUpcov  cocovOfjuov 

Av«S"os  ;  o  rag  Axpayav7o£ 

IIv  fxeV  £j5£t<7J^a— <io<poc 

Kat  ocyaSoq  jScxo-t).^— juta}  cv  xa^a 
Ltxacvia  aycx7ra7os' 
Tov  Cw<x>avco  Treptxa^a 
rr/3'bcruvoc:  tie  Soifioq' 
Aurap  Ava£  Bprrovwv 
EuSajjaovtac  £^££V  ^puaea 
Acop,  a<p'  cITpacx^£oc  ecrapcav 
Drr/ioEv  £$  Aa>  eo^arav. 


2TP0*H  ff. 

H  KP0N02  pottov  <fkvt&ti 

Atyupav  Mowav  7';  'O  yap 

Tav  ^pweav  Naaov  paxapcov  trore  0x<nr7q> 

H7n<«>  J&eiye^ev,  aycov  yiuxepav 

Zcoav*  Me^oc  «x  acre&e  ysv 

'Opxtov  au&xcropae, 
Maxapwv  va<73;  wrap 
AABIQN  »?pev  xapa. 

ANTi2TPO*H  0'. 

*Y*ro  &v  TEOPnOt 

Q  Tpt^  paxap  Naao?  y ,  avepwv  iroAcptcav 

IIoTVia  Marep,  peya^a?  Troitac 
0/A$poi?  a<p€Voto  /3p6^8<ra 
©£<77re<7(8.     Ilrepoeec  f*av  aov  rapt 
Atyta^ov  £V<pupoc 
A<p  0A0?  xoc^tppoov 
MaX3"axc0<;  aupav  irveeu 

EIIQA02  p. 

JIupTrotiafjiot?  toJov  aSpov 

A^cea  Sacxia  ^atarec  v}7reo{, 
IIocxc^o^pcoT  evtaurov 
Ilvxva  cpe^CDV  ye^acovra 
Oupc'  a$gcn  jxqcA9  aSu# 
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viq£VT£^  <xyp8c  iro/rjftixksq  ir<xp<x 
En  p£80"tv  dpeiraw)  t£  roc^uv 
KapTrco  /Sapaav  t£/xv£toc!. 

2TPO*H  /. 

Ou#£  SecpiQv  fuih^toq 

Karayd'etpee  Apyta 

Eucovups?  a<r«C"  IIovoi;  aDa  *r<xp£<r^ 
'Tytfiav  irtarov  aycov  t£  ttoAuv 

2*jv  xa/xaf  to  Sapacpcnv  To«  £*  ava 
IIovlcov  u&cop  6Sov 
Aeoe7rpv}(7<78<7ev  paxpav 
Ea^arav  et£  Ivdcav. 

ANT12TPO*H  /. 

Ev^a  rc/iae^  ai>v  y).ux£paec 

^fperae  ts  rEQPHOY 

KuSog  fxryerov,  x'  8Votaa  ryjioS^v  ocors 

AajxTrpov  unvote  paivrrae  i£pot£- 

Autco  'TrapeSpoc  yap  Irot/jto^ 

H£V  EAEY0EPIA,  Nacre  rpoyoc 

'Aji£T£pa?,  'Troieac 

Ba<Jti£U8<7  ayiaac, 

eA$  Acxa  a£t  <pe).£t. 

EIIQAOS  y'. 

Motpa  xparfpa  ^afxae  £p7rovJac  /3por8C 
At<pvcSccoc  /aocv  ayst  ££ 
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Uri[i(X  Tra^vrpaireXov' 
Ed  §e  2o<po<;  nor  tnirev  ayiaos, 
IIpiv  Tcepfxtno  av  ocSrAov 
Tepjxa  jSis,  xptvs  pj&ev 
Oi&ov — sv  apa  vexpov 
Ayfityevwv  Sao^r/a 
EuSatjmova  vuv  ^fyofxev,  T^pac 
eOv  Aiirao  e<re<pov  AS"avaroe, 
IIAstco  re  xae  5o? a  tiov. 

2TP04>H  S'. 

Xatp'  Ava£,   a>  ^atpe  <P°k>£ 

Bpsrovcov  ^a^xacrTn&ov 

Noxrcov  auTrvcov,  xace  ^aAsTrs  arep  <x%$8& 

Il8iuWt<r«  oaru^tas  £TU^e^. 

Oe}£ev  Se  (re  (xoikSraxot;  uttvo^ 

Oupavo^ev  y  ocTraiov  '7riTvas  WJepov. 

Tu^Sov  sm  3"aicpa 

Xee  Saxpu,  AA6W, 

27T£epe  xac  Aevx*  av3"ea. 

ANTLSTPOSH  5'. 

AXX  ayav  pj  ttevS'oc  ope, 
Kuavav  i^x8<7a  <ro- 

iav  Motaa  yap  jxavrsia  Ilarpav  ttoAw/avouc 
rvaxjfrat  vexacg  api£V$ov  ast, 
£}$  a<rpov  £V  ouS'spi  Aa/x7T£t 
Apyupeov  jiecov  8tcoc  «w  ode 
Efo^a  Aajuipec  aft 
cYtto  Tptrcj)  rEQPnQt 
AABII3N,  Naaoc  yae&pa. 
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EIIQA02  4'. 

TVjvov  yap  icov  Ilpoyovcov  xu&0£  apcc 

IIpo?  xopvtpaq  aprrav- 

E£  ayad'cov  Trarcptov 

Ou  (fuezat  xaxoc  utog— AcerOe 

OiiJc  Tpc<p#<7i  TTfiftaV, 

Out*  Aetov  pryo&u/zoc 

Efi<pu££  yj^os  aiao-o-ft. 

2uv  ^apercaat  tccoc 

Taurac  aperac  x*Aai«v  rj^opat 

EuTrprrrcoc,  xac  tov  axovS"'  tevat 

Ay^tca  Moecrav  axoTrs. 

JtficAae/  Zorf,  A.  M.  Coll.  S.  S.  TrinUaHs  Socius, 
et  Grata*  Lingua;  Professor  Regius. 


From  the  'Acad.  Cant.  Grratulatio  in  Nuptias 
Geo.  III.  et  Charlottes;  1761. 


2TPO0H. 


MOIPA,  Tra^fxyjrcop  J3cot8,  avepcov 
Tac  tv%<xs  am  G<p<xkzpaL$  #ov£*r 
AXX  ovrtv  apJfc  ^eu/xare  ^puao^opep 
AyAa«  tt-}«t8,  aprrav  «9"a}epocv 
Kat  ra$  Sixdq  <7xair7ov  £c&*<7a, 

OA(?10£  £C«  jSpOTCOV. 

'O  5'  Ava?  jiev  ^pyjeoc  Bperavcov 
Tov  iiTrapov  ttoS'  tym 
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KpTi'mi*  €V  touttj*  tov  Oiot 

fY?rep<pi}«*v7ec,  itepi<jb<aq 
Oupocvta  xpa$ty]v  <xo<pc<j 

$<xc$poco<7cv,  xocc  urrep 
Actqv  epa<rov  <rofxa 
Meiirt  to>  a£pcp  j3pe^8crcv« 

ANTETPOWL 

Xatp',  Ava£'  lot  Mocaa  iriexct  to  peAoc' 

2apepov  r  euyj/Aepias  Trarepa 

Atjtov  'Ypevatov  irpoarxa^ea,  owrodloiv 

rI/iepcov  owrrsffa  yAoy  ^Jurarcov. 

Hxcc  06O<;  y  ocuro?,  x°pov  tc 

Eg  J&aAajAOio  ftu;(8C 

Jlpoayee.     Eepava  xae  ty/uc 

llpocye^aa,  ttoAioov 

©pfTrleep  apa  rav  }aOTpo<pcoty 

Zaw?  re  parnop  juiaxaepocc. 

ft  ave/xot,  r»ri  xo^ircpa^oc 

IIpoo,irv60v7ec  /AaAJ&axcofc 

Aa>p  etc  c/xav  WJptSa 

Ayrre  tocv  Seav  3*eaa>v. 

EnOAOS. 

Tcov  epvipaccov  owro  /xev  irc&cov, 

*Ou  pacvcr  Icnw/wvoc 

'Acpoffopourt  pa^ae? 

Apr??,  TrJepcorat  vaec  unrp  ireAay«£ 

Ntora  tocv  Nu/x<pav  <pcp8fftv 

T««5  gap  crow  y&nv/'xat  ytoxepoif 
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Naaov  EieuS'fpiatc. 
li  jSaiicre  /aoc  tov  Avaxra  vcov, 
Ksyoc  Eptores,  xai  yovov 
IIo  teire  3"a}).«cv  £t<707n<7co 
Oiotov,  xat  accv  apcjrpeirea 
Eppvat  ev  foc$  Bperavo^. 

TAowifl*  ZcwcA,  A.  B.  Coll.  S.  S.  Trin. 
et  Academics  Scholaris. 


XAPAOTTA  roes  TpoTroto'e? 
YTrcp^opoeaa  xaAoec, 
fH&j£  re  Aa/jwrpov  av^os 
E^«<xa  tok$  irap«ac£, 
A^cuaa  xcero— Sfvfiog 
AuTraeaev  >)^3"€t  acva>£* 
Tepev  re  Saxpu  Aecffev, 
Ecoc  <reva£e  }uyp«c 
T«  Apeo£  xvSotfxnq* 
Ilarpav  re  rav  toJokvocv 
$ova>  pesaav  etSev. 

IS'  ^  Ilepc^p  apye 
Ilrepov  xaS^taa,  ^evxov 
E$  xoWov  t7r7ar  a>xi>. 

Xap.      Epaafxey}  IIe)«a, 

Ilo^ev,  7ro3"ev  irrracrat ; 
4>op«c  Se  ras  eXataq 
O£ov,  jSpOTOtaev  at« 
Ilpocry  cAtoctqv  to  X«f>f*a » 
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lisp.      Oo  goi  xaW  e)acav    < 

Nu/x<p>}  <pepa>  apir*T 
Ava?  £e  tcov  Bperavtov 
(Tes  8  fxryurov  otSev 
Avax7a  tcov  Bperavcov ;) 
Me  vt>v  eirejuniev  ec  <re 
HSuv  <pepetv  epcoTa, 
Acretv  re  Se£cav  aav. 
©ecu,  ©eat  re  Traaac 
TEflPnON  xaWc 
Acopoicn  TroMa  rtov 
Me  5'  AcppocW  e<$coxev 
Avaxrt  tcocV  ayal/xa* 
E/ao£  Je  AedTrolijc  <*o* 
Tav  X€l?a>  x<*p&av  re, 
e0ji8  dcdtocrc  7rj<rav 
Hxyjirlpov  $exeu  Se,  Nupcpv), 
BperaviSoc  re  yaiav 
Eutppajve  crcuc  yafioccrtv. 

Xap.      Epaer/xtrj  IleAeca, 

Atopov  to  aov  laSei>[iar 
Ou  /xot  peiee  TUpavve^ 
OuO*  acpeee  /xe  J(pt>cro£" 
cO  AecrW7>)c  Se  ceto 

Neo$  aocpoc  t  ax«et# 
Ttp  euyevec  yap  vjTOp 
Ilpau,  dixatov,  ayvov. 
2u  <77rev#e  yav,  oiov  t* 
Aecxvud'e  pot,  Ile^eta* 
'Exgcra  yap  <x  iircopat. 
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Dtp.      Nrjec  ra#>  ideifrac, 
Bpcravtdo?  re  xapac, 
2e  irpoapnwtv  cy/u? 
Eya>  wicov  pcrrttxTco 
AeAioJy  oirs  rafavii 
TAuxcca*  rav  ic  ireiac* 
Ta/iOKn  ao?7  irapcivai* 

ft  Xaccpe,  ^c  ;t/,rPa  Nufiyi^ 
2e  d'  aupac  tv  irvcwai 
Bprravcdoc  *rpo$  oxttqv 
Ayaxrtv,  a>)cva?  re 
FEO  PIIOY  irpoc  cux7ac. 

Jftfttfoei  Lort,  A.  M.  CM.  S.  S.  Trinitatis  Socm, 
et  Grade  Lingua  Profetior  Regius, 


From  the  'Acad.  Cant.  Gratulatio  in  Natale* 
Georgii  WaUke  PrincipiiJ  <§c.  17621. 


With  wanton  pride  Ohio  sweeps  bis  course, 
Father  of  mighty  streams.     The  green-robed  nymphs, 
Oft  from  their  coral  caves  in  gamesome  mood 
Emerging,  on  his  flower-embroider' d  bank 
Trip  the  gay  dance;   whilst  Zephyr,  soft  as  sleep, 
Perfumes  with  balmy  sweets  the  fragrant  air. 
Here  oft,  beneath  a  willow's  weeping  shade 
Reclined,  the  feather-cinctured  Indian  sighs 
Trembling :  dull  Melancholy  o'er  his  head 
Throws  her  gray  mantle ;  Care  and  pate-eyed  Grief 
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Hover  around :  with  agonising  pang 
He  beats  bis  pensive  breast ;  the  manly  tear 
Starts  trickling  from  his  eye :  through  distant  vales 
Responsive  Echo  bears  his  plaintive  song. 

"  Weep,  O  ye  mountains,  weep;  your  pride  is  fall'n, 
Your  glory  gone :    the  steel-ribb'd  sons  of  war 
Revel  in  slaughtered  carnage.     Shield  me,  Heaven, 
Oh  shield  me  from  destruction's  yawning  gulf ! 
Perdition  blast  the  wretch,  whose  thirst  of  power 
Ransack'd  these  smiling  realms  of  joy !     Bright  God 
Of  jocund  day,  whose  car  emboss'd  with  gold 
Wafts  thee  along  the  azure  vault  of  heaven 
In  flaming  glory  wrapt,  whose  panting  steeds 
Breathe  fire ;  how  inauspicious  beam'd  thy  ray. 
When  to  this  land  of  peace  Columbus  came ! 
Oft  have  I  beard  the  tale :   with  solemn  pomp 
The  gay-deck'd  vessel  ploughed  yon  crystal  wave. 
Then  blazed  the  red-wing'd  lightning  ;   India's  sons 
In  dumb  confusion  gazed  :   grim-visaged  Death 
Unsheathed  his  thirsty  sword ;   and,  bathed  in  blood, 
Scatter'd  wild  ruin  and  despair  around. 
Is  it  for  this,  their  haughty  vessels  bear 
Our  glittering  wealth  to  Europe's  distant  shore  ? 
E'en  now  Ambition  wakes  the  din  of  war. 
Forbid  it,  Heaven  !     Thrice  happy  age  of  yore, 
When  dove-eyed  Peace  with  all  her  jovial  train 
Smiled  on  our  rude  forefathers,  blithe  and  gay 
In  native  innocence  ;   when  mild  Content 
Wing'd  all  their  days  with  bliss !     No  sordid  art 
Ruffled  their  generous  breasts  ;   no  black-brow'd  guilt 
Their    simple    manners   stain'd.       Now,    braced    with 

strength, 
They  plunged  impetuous  down  the  falling  stream, 
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Of  Niagara,  whilst  the  light  canoe 

Swift  bore  them  o'er  the  bosom  of  the  deep  : 

Now,  wandering  through  the  incense-breathing  Tale, 

They  carol'd  loud  their  love-inspired  song: 

The  swarthy  nymphs  with  listening  transport  look'd 

Applause.     But  ah ! — rash  youth,  forbear  the  sigh, 

Nor  heave  the  heart-felt  groan.    Hope's  orient  beam 

Bursts  from  yon  parting  cloud:   a  blithesome  scene 

Brightens  the  wide  horizon :    fair  the  dawn, 

That  cheers  the  world  with  joy  :  once  more  shall  Peace 

Visit  thy  glad  abodes,  and  Plenty  clothe 

Virginia's  fruitful  valleys,  and  the  groves 

Of  Carolina,  paradise  of  bliss. 

No  wily  Indian  from  the  thicket's  gloom, 

Ambush'd,  shall  aim  the  poison'd  dart :   secure 

The  traveller  shall  rove  the  desert  wilds 

Of  California.     The  Royal  Youth, 

That  wields  Britannia's  sceptre,  o'er  the  globe 

From  Canada's  bleak  mountains  steep'd  in  snow 

To  Coromandel,  and  the  shining  coast 

Of  rich  Golconda  (seat  of  Eastern  pride) 

Diffusive  blessings  sheds. — Illustrious  Prince  t 

'Tis  thine  to  lull  the  raging  storm  of  war ; 

'Tis  thine  to  foster  Freedom's  cheerful  sons ; 

To  sway  the  rod  of  Justice,  and  to  cull 

The  flower  of  each  bright  virtue  that  adorns 

The  brow  of  kings;  with  kind  parental  care, 

Thrice  happy  task  !    to  rear  the  tender  plant, 

To  mold  a  future  monarch,  good  and  great! 

Warm'd  by  each  brave  example,  roused  to  deeds 

Of  high  renown,  his  generous  heart  shall  glow 

To  tread  his  Father's  steps.     Britannia  smiles,. 

Crowning  with  festive  joy  the  day  that  gave 

Her  darling  Son  to  life,  whose  deathless  fame 
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Shall  raise  her  trophied  honoors  to  the  sky. 
Wanton  on  Zephyr's  Wing,  may  rose-lipp'd  Health 
Cherish  the  lovely  Babe !  ye  guardian  Powers, 
That  o'er  the  natal  hour  indulgent  watch, 
Conduct  his  helpless  years :   direct  his  steps 
To  early  wisdom  :   o'er  his  guiltless  breast 
Let  Virtue  beam  her  charms,  bright  as  tile  star 
Whose  radiance  melts  the  awefui  gloom  of  night. 
Thus  shall  the  Muse,  with  holy  rapture  fired, 
Her  future  Hero  sing    and  twine  his  brow 
With  many  a  laurel  I'd  wreath  ;    fair  Conquest  spread 
Her  purple  banners  round,  and  gentle  Peace 
Blazon  the  throne  with  Honour's  purest  gem. 

Thomas  Zouch,  B.  A.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 

and  Umvers.  Sckol. 


OABIA  ?rav7a  iretpvxe,  xat  hx  s^erjaocro  Mstoc, 
H  xiecrov  irpoeecire  TEQPnON  otAiov  eaea^ai 
Hyejiov,  £>q  Bpsrovcov  5uva/juv  xae  xvSog  cze't;ei. 
Tov  irpoyovcov  aperatq  xo<7jn«fxevov,  a>  /3owiAj<7<7a 
Nyj<7a>v,  8V  exit  pa,  x<xi  fiaxocpt^e  ceavTyjv. 

Xaep,  £2  'vaf  xiuropjTc,  &xa<X7roAe,  as  pev  atpSt) 
Ouvo/x  aetjivyjcov  fiehSTpenlov  op(?po£  eS'u/xvaru 
'Ytov  Eiea&epcac  Sevei  ayaS'ov  re  jxeyav  re. 
2«  vrie$  irlfpowaai  eiriirXocovli  2r<xX<xv<rris 
IIopcpupcov  vcorov  Nexv)  yeXoLsacx  Trape<n 
IIotVToS'ev  etq  ©a/xectv  %pv(jo$  tro)uSreco$  ow  IvSgjv 
A^veecp  xe^orott  vaajico'  2eo  S*  e<?i  Tupavvcov 

Cc2 
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I<p3rt[i8q  fiaatktaq  aro^eev*  «S'  o^tycopeec 
M«erac  M«aaa>v  t€  rpeycev  Ups$  u?ro<py)Tac. 

OuSe  ru^c  pova  £a>pa,  xat  appjc  oryiaov  €U^oc 
A3*avarot  jxeJeovrc  docav  tc«>  yap  'Yjxcvaeoc, 
EuSae/xcov  atct,  irpoffeS'rjxcv  taxlpov  epcoroc 
Met^tov  xaAatc  aprratfftv  irorvta  vupcp*) 
XAPAOTTH  S'aiiet,  ytaxepax;  S^ysaa  ptpcjxvac 
'At  fX£iavo-7rj£piryec  T*p*  f  ov  S^ovov  orSXt^striv. 
Ajkjhjo  rptc  paxap*c  iiotysa*  auroe^  re  Bperavoc 
O^ffov  ocpetiovrae,  euyjpepeav  t  eparecviQV 
Ilavle^  aft,  oc*C  we  irotairapfMov  >)£  Trevc^po^ 
Tco  87ra)  Ttva  ^avre  aJeev  tocov  avipt  yuvaexa, 
cOao"ov  brtv  etpiXnae  rEHPFIOS  auros  axoer  cvr 
*H  8'  auSrtq  xara  J^upov  Sov  Tteaxev  axotTyjv, 
eI2$  87rax;  Ti^  creae  yuvatxcov  J^yj^urepacov. 
OuJe  rocat  aperat  c^pcv  aSa>pvjTOt  r7r£Aov7o# 
eHptv  yap  ysveyj  vt>v  a?r  Outapiroto  xaT*A3"£V. 
XAPAOTTHt  x8<pa>?  paiaxatiroSec  *)yayov  <»pac 
nStva^*  au  $s  -7rat$t  iraptCTJC  EtAetS^ta* 
Mtxxuie  -7rac,  ye^acov  ttjvS'  ap^eo  pjrepa  yvcovat, 
MtxxuAs  7rat,  ttoS"  eot£  iravaptccp  ^rarpe  eocxeoc, 
'QSe  jSjyjv  ayaS'os,  xat  Sy^h  t<pt  avarootc, 
Oi&oc,  6v  Macae  ap^etv  <ptie8<7tv  aot#at£" 
O^oecoc  gv  S5  eoTj,  7re<pJr/pevo£  c?o^a  Msaac^. 
28  pev  ytyvopevs  yyjSvjde  Bperavta  iraiu, 
Kat  <xe  xa^aTrlopevy}  o^oAufev,    "  Epot  ait^  e^cv 
Ouvopa  pot  ^apcecaTOv  vjvt  rEftPHOS  aiioc. 
Ta>  Sc  ©eot  #o?sv  paxpov  /3cov,  vj55  vytetav 
Ov  'nrAeov  atrspat,  xat  yap  vtxrj  ttoAvoASo^ 
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Xpwoc,  elevSrepta  re  iraipecri'  n  fxoi  uiroiotfrov ; 

Oc  Se  roxeiq  aur«  airatajv  <ppeva  iraiSeucrsaw. 
Am  ore  toi$  vexlap  re  xae  a^ffpoo-nrjv  epareev^v 
Aon£(Aea>c  THveev  Je^OTac  ttoti  Sco/xa  <pa«vov 
Oupawocov,  To5"t  cxyjWJpov  fiotTO  iraTpcoVov  oi£e. 
Xaip,  co  jaoi  irac,  ^aepc  Bperavcov  paXd'axov  epvoc, 
Ilavrcov  ftev  cu  fieyuroq  eayj,  irarepoc  t  aperaccev 

Hau^cov,  apc&Aoc  a«,  yacav  6\aTOc£etc. 

McAaeZ  Lort,  &  T.  5.  Co/7.  &  &  Trinitatis  Socius, 
et  Groecoe  Linguce  Professor  Regius. 


From  the  '  Acad.   Cant.   Gratulatio  in 

Paeem,  fyc'    1768. 


'Tis  false :   not  all  the  gay  parade  of  Power, 
Not  Pleasure  slumbering  in  the  chequer'd  shade, 
Not  India's  treasures,  not  the  wreath  of  Fame 
Can  happiness  bestow.     Contentment  loves 
With  anchorite  to  dwell  in  moss-grown  cave 
Thoughtful,  or  round  the  peasant's  turf-built  cot 
Her  hallow'd  gifts  to  shower.     With  cheerful  toil, 
Each  common-letter'd  day,  their  custom'd  task 
The  village-swains  renew.    The  festive  morn, 
That  beams  on  Albion's  sons  the  dawn  of  peace, 
To  happier  scene  invites.     On  every  front 
Joy  sparkles,  whilst  along  the  grass-green  plain 
They  wing  the  sportive  ball,  or  nerved  with  strength 
Throw  the  broad  discus.    'Midst  the  rural  throng 
Menalcas  glows,  in  pride  of  youthful  bloom 
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Exulting,     Him  Compulsion's  ruthles  bobs, 

Detested  crew  !   with  savage  hand  had  seized,   ' 

Snatch'd  from  domestic  bliss  to  scenes  of  war 

And  blood j  desolation.     Albion's  coasts 

Retire:    Germania,  in  thy  widow'd  plains 

He  hears  the  martial  trump  :   before  his  eye 

A  thousand  horrors  loat,  the  banner  gay, 

The  steel  clad  pike,  the  musquet  big  with  death. 

Meanwhile,  his  manly  bosom  heaves  with  pangs 

Of  deep-felt  anguish.     Now  his  consort  chaste, 

His  aged  parent,  and  the  prattling  babe 

That  on  his  lips  had  oft  attentive  hung, 

Embitter  harsh  reflexion  :   memory  bids 

The  tear  to  flow.     Yet  soon  his  country's  cause 

Rouses  his  native  fire,  and  blunts  the  edge 

Of  injury  sustained.     Bold  and  brave, 

He  fights  fair  Freedom's  battles:  conquest  waits 

To  flesh  his  sword  in  slaughter,  waving  high 

Her  crimson  banners  :   resolution  arms 

His  generous  soul,  or  Granby  marks  the  way 

That  leads  to  glory,  or  the  eagle-eye 

Of  Ferdinand  it's  aweful  terrors  round 

Scatters.     As  'mid  the  tempest's  hideous  rage, 

When  Boreas  blustering  from  bis  native  North 

Shakes  the  broad  back  of  Atlis,  o'er  the  deep 

Throwing  the  veil  of  darkness,  some  kind  power 

Haply  with  unexpected  calm  may  smooth 

The  ruffled  ocean  ;   thus  Britannia's  King 

Bids  the  rough  horrors  of  relentless  war 

To  cease,     Bellona  sheathes  her  reeking  sword, 

On  pointless  spear  reclined.     Ambition  pale 

Hides  her  accursed  head  :   in  sweet  repose 

Peace  wraps  the  trembling  nations:    transport  warms 

Each  patriot;  whilst  the  wearied  soldier  glows, 
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Panting  for  quiet,  in  the  blissful  shade 
Of  sweet  tranquillity.     O  view  him,  far 
from  horror's  blood-stain*  d  field,  in  homely  shed 
Eating  the  bread  of  toil.     Ingenuous  Youth  ! 
The  artless  Muse  shall  sing  thee,  happier  far 
Than  tradeful  merchant  o'er  his  hoarded  gold 

Brooding,  or  poet  rapt  in  fancy's  dream, 
Or  babbiing  orator  whose  sugar' d  speech 
In  many  a  measured  period  flows  diffuse. 

What  joy  to  wind  along  the  pebbled  shore, 
Safe  from  the  wreck !     O  may  the  heart-felt  sweets 
Of  mild  remembrance  lull  thee  !     What  avails 
The  tropbied  pomp  of  fame,  if  tears  of  woe 
Flow  from  the  helpless  orphan  ?     Nobler  toils 
Incite  tbee,  now  with  jocund  step  to  wheel 
The  rattling  car,  now  in  the  lowing  vale 
To  tend  the  scatter'd  herds.     May  year  on  year 
New  blessings  pour  around  tbee,  quaffing  gay 
The  hallow'd  air  of  Liberty  and  Peace! 

Thus,  when  old  Janus  closed  his  brazen  folds 
Of  horrid  war,  in  some  sequestered  nook 
The  hardy  veteran,  6ilver'd  o'er  with  age, 
Trod  the  calm  path  of  undissembling  life 
Qr  on  the  banks  of  Tiber,  or  beneath 
The  walls  of  Sinuessa.     There  be  totl'd 
Turning  th'  allotted  glebe,  or  measuring  out 
His  furrow'd  acre,  earn'd  with  many  a  wound. 
Oft  as  he  lay  on  grassy  couch  reclined, 
Imagination  painted  to  his  view 
Past  scenes  of  prowess,  battles  bravely  won 
O'er  Afric's  tawny  race,  his  sun-beat  front 
With  mural  chaplet  twined.    Now  seems  the  trump 
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It's  lordly  swell  to  breathe :  the  clarion  loud 
Bursting,  with  terror  strikes  each  fluttering  nerve. 
Now  o'er  the  field  the  generous  heroes  rush, 
The  souls  of  many  wars :  through  every  vein 
Ambition  thrills ;   the  old  man  sighs  for  arms 
With  more  than  youthful  ardor.    Soon  cool  thought 
With  eye  deliberate  kens  the  toils  of  war,  ; 

And  damps  his  martial  spirit.     Round  his  board 
Thronging,  the  pledges  of  connubial  love 
Catch  bis  fond  tale  :   some  future  hero  burns, 
Anticipating  fame,  to  grasp  the  shield, 
To  trace  his  father's  virtues,  and  to  fight 
The  sacred  cause  of  Liberty  and  Rome. 

T.  Zouch,  A  A.  Fellotv  of  Trinity  CoBqe. 


Bot>}of*evoc  yaws  Tpoj(oeio4eoc  ofxcpoiov  lupeev, 
I<JOT<x%tt$  atrsq  Uttvq  ttot  a^rjxe  Suco. 

Ot  fiev  air  a/x<pOT£pcov  Trsparcov  aupeSevre,  auvyji^ov 

Aa>fxx3*  6?r8  Ae^<pa>v  ;jpu<7£a  $oi(?oc  €%ei. 
A^<pa>v  8V  TteStov  to  fieaofjupaAeov  y  cxaieero, 

A<pv£tov  xpu<78,  ira<7tv  ayacov  tSoq. 
Al^<xi  /Jtcv  7roA£££  S'vyjTcov  paX  £Tn<p3'ov£80,ac, 

2ycoVv  i^riXorvKsv  xXeioq  Ojiotov  ihw. 
£1$  [lev  laSatoi  jaeyaioypoveov,  SoAufjtacov 

Ev  re  fxt(7(jo  t£pav  rav6°  CTreS'evro  ttoAcv, 
Outcos  axpo^roiev  yyjs  etvac  'rrajiSoKJ^eeav 

Eu^er  A3>jvatcov  xu§a)^ov  to  yevo<;. 
Ev  Se  fjieao)  qix8vt££  £^£iv  fAir-i^ov  or7rocv7££ 

Io^iOV  /X£TpOV  ^U^£0£  ($£  «S*£p8<;, 
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EXvrc£dv  xok  ohig  yo«Y)£  'vjyvjTopec  nvat, 

Kae  Seeireev  tSeoe^  &ve<x  travTa  vo/xoj^. 
AAAa  xpovoc  TOtffiv  pev  evex^cxaaev  pevo£  yju 

IlavSa/xaTCop,  ?raK7as  xat  Scetacre  'nrotatc. 
IIocov  $r)  xo8og  reyavoe  o*e,  Bperavea,  wjaos 

CH  jiev  £v  Qxeavcp  (Sotpffap*  fxeiao  iraiae ; 
Nuv  $e  ^ovoc  ^tTrapvjc  xae  oiXog  8trig  (i<xmh<JG<x 

AyAaov  ex^ajuwreti;  ui£c  <p£p8<7oc  xapy?. 

Bopprjc  evS'a  (Zptfiet  ecj^txrog,  £v3"a  Notos. 
IlavTa^oS'ev  vcxcoca  eTnTrpyjvvcxs  avaxra^, 

J&etsa  l\<xu>$  rag  ^r%^€[xoto  7rt>ia$. 
AyjS'a  Se  xivjV^ocvTO,  recoc  0*0  TEQPnOS  ap?ee 

*Og  M«<xas,  aoyngv,  £txj£(?iav  re  ye^ej. 
Tco  jiev  eX&jSrepiiQV,  a/xrrpov  rep  irtarov  otpc^ets, 

Ejpvjvyjv  tep*}v,  irstar  £V£<;  re  xparo^, 
MeAtaei;  «v  <7i>  xa^ecJd'at  aAr^cvos  o[xtp<xkog  airig, 

Optfxxkog  8<f  ap^c  Sfwoptas  f£  xa}y?c. 

Michael  Lort^  S.  T.  B.  Colt.  &  S.  Trinitatis  Socius, 
et  Grcecce  Linguce  Professor  Regius. 
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THE   CRUCIFIXION*. 


Commissum  perfecit  opus :  quern  condidit,  orbem 
Reitituit  lapsum. 


Enough  has  fiction's  fairy  scene  deceived 

My  dreaming  hours  of  youth :  with  pensive  step 

Musing  along  the  cloister's  silent  gloom, 

Thee,  holy  Truth,  1  woo :    thy  graceful  charms, 

Far  lovelier  than  the  damask  rose  that  glows 

On  Beauty's  cheek,  the  poet's  moral  strain 

Excite. — Te  fabled  songs,  adieu !    Adieu, 

Imagination,  to  the  dazzled  eye 

Shooting  thy  gorgeous  phantoms!    hence,  ye  dreams 

Of  sublunary  glare,  the  gem  of  wealth, 

The  plume  of  honour!     To  her  aweful  shrine 

Devotion  wafts  me,  where  the  white-robed  priest 

With  heart-felt  transport  on  the  wing  of  prayer 


*  Of  this  Poem,  though  the  author  liberally  distributed  fifty 
large  paper  and  forty-two  small  paper  copies  in  presents,  two 
hundred  and  five  were  sold :  a  result  (it  is  to  be  apprehended) 
mot  generally  now  experienced. 

The  Judges  were  Dr.  Barnadiston,  Vice  Chancellor. 

Dr.  Goddaro,  Master  of  Clare-Hall. 
M.  Lout,  Greek  Professor. 
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Extatic  rises,  or  with  waving  hand 
And  ail  the  decent  elegance  of  ease 
Mysterious  truth  unfolds,  whilst  on  bis  tongue 
Attention  h&ngs  enraptured.     At  that  altar 
Peace  sheds  her  balmy  influence,  far  from  Guilt 
And  all  his  hideous  offspring  ;    Envy,  wan 
With  jaundiced  eye,  Ambition's  blustering  voice 
Brawling  for  titles,  hollow-hearted  smile 
Of  cringing  Adulation,  dog-eyed  Lust 
Rifling  the  bosom  of  chaste  innocence. 


For  say,  can  Fancy,  fond  to  weave  the  tale 
Of  bliss  ideal,  feign  more  genuine  joy 
Than  thine,  Philander,  when  the  man  of  God 
Gives  to  thy  hand  the  consecrated  cup, 
Blessed  memorial  of  a  Saviour's  love  ! 
Glowing  with  zeal  the  humble  penitent 
Approacheth:   Faith  her  fostering  radiance  points 
Full  on  his  contrite  beart:    Hope  cheers  his  steps, 
And  Charity,  the  fairest  in  the  train 
Of  Christian  virtues,  swells  his  heaving  breast 
With  love  unbounded.     Feast  of  bliss  supreme, 
To  eat  the  bread  of  life,  to  drink  the  cup 
Of  benediction  ! — Memory  bids  the  scene, 
Th'  important  scene,  arise  when  dread  dismay 
Alarm'd  the  nations.     Melt,  thou  heart  of  brass : 
Death  triumphed  o'er  it's  victor.     Wild  amaze 
Seized  all  the  host  of  heaven,  moaning  their  God 
In  agony  transfixt,  his  every  sense 
A  window  to  affliction :   sorrow  filPd 
Their  tjde  of  tragic  woe,  and  changed  the  note 
From  fervent  rapture  to  the  gloomy  strain 
Of  deepest  lamentation.    O  how  pure 
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Th'  effulgence  of  bis  bounty,  that  completes 
Redemption's  mighty  work,  the  source  of  joy  ! 

Hail  heavenly  Love,  that  with  eternal  sway 
Pervadest  creation's  amplest  bounds !    'Twas  Love, 
That  bade  existence  spring  to  life :   the  sun, 
Insphered  in  radiancy,  began  his  course, 
And  Vegetation  from  the  earth's  warm  lap 
Call'd  forth  her  genial  powers.     'Twas  Love,  that  form'd 
Redemption's  glorious  plan.     Ye  white-winged  hosts, 
Cherubs  and  seraphs,  that  enrobed  in  light 
Drink  the  pure  stream  of  ever-during  day, 
In  hallelujahs  chaunt  the  grateful  hymn 
Of  adoration  :  from  your  sapphire  seats 
Hail  the  glad  tidings,  that  to  man  is  given 
A  Saviour  merciful.     But  chiefly  ye, 
Daughters  and  sons  of  Adam,  raise  the  song 
Of  gratulation  meet.     Ye  young,  ye  gay, 
Listen  with  patient  ear  the  strains  of  truth : 
Ye  who  in  dissipation  waste  your  days, 
From  pleasure's  giddy  train  O  steal  an  hour, 
With  sage  reflexion  ;  nor  disdain  to  gaze 
The  solemn  scene  on  Calvary's  guilty  mount, 
Where  frighted  Nature  shakes  her  trembling  frame, 
And  shudders  at  the  complicated  crime 
Of  deicide.     The  thorn-encircled  head 
All  pale  and  languid  on  the  bleeding  cross, 
The  nail-empierced  hand,  the  mangled  feet, 
The  perforated  side,  the  heaving  sigh 
Of  gushing  anguish,  the  deep  groan  of  death, 
The  day  of  darkness,  terror,  and  distress — 
Ah !  shall  not  these  awake  one  serious  thought  ? 
Sin,  I  detest  thee :   murtherous  Child  of  Night, 
Hence  to  thy  native  hell !  In  Eden's  vale 
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Roved  our  first  parents,  bosom'd  in  content ; 

Gay  as  the  spring,  and  innocent  as  gay. 

Thou,  thou  did'st  dash  their  bliss,  their  sweets  of  joy 

Mingling  with  gall.     Misfortune's  haggard  crew 

Hence  o'er  the  wide  creation  ruthless  prowl'd, 

And  rioted  on  man.     Can  aught  arrest 

Th'  Almighty's  anger? — Yes  :   the  victim  bleeds, 

His  own  dear  Son,  from  bondage  to  exalt      v 

A  ransom'd  world,  to  blast  the  damning  power 

Of  Satan,  Sin,  and  Death.     How  changed  from  him, 

Whose  majesty  in  native  lustre  shone 

Sevenfold,  when  on  th'  eternal  throne  he  smiled, 

Long  ere  yon  planets  in  their  measured  orb9 

Revolved :  or  walking  on  the  whirlwind's  wing 

He  raised  his  arm,  and  drove  the  rebel  brood 

Down  to  their  black  abyss  !    Beneath  his  feet 

The  flames  flash'd  horrible :  before  him  fled 

The  ghastly  train  of  pestilence  and  woe. 

On  revelation's  sacred  page  intent, 

The  eye  of  Faith  surveys  the  mighty  deed 

Shadow'd  in  mystic  type,  when  Abram  urged 

By  heaven's  all-wise  behest  with  eager  zeal 

Snatch'd  from  a  mother's  weeping  care  the  Child 

Of  Laughter,  on  Moriah's  secret  top 

Binding  the  spotless  hands  of  innocence. 

How  vain  the  breath,  how  empty  all  the  boast 
Of  popular  applause !     To  day  we  soar 
The  sons  of  fortune,  favour'd  by  the  crowd, 
Their  idol  and  their  God.     The  morrow  blights 
Our  bud  of  fame.     The  rabble  change  their  notes 
From  hoarsest  acclamation  to  the  hiss 
Of  harsh  contempt :  the  many-headed  beast — 
Hark  !  how  he  shouts  for  blood  and  impious  carnage! 
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See  Israel's  humble  King,  miM  as  the  lamb 

Beneath  the  marthering  knife,  amidst  the  taunt 

Of  infidel  reproach  led  to  the  Cross, 

To  shame  and  bitter  death.    Him  late  they  raised 

To  fame's  bright  summit,  when  they  sung  his  name 

With  loud  hosannas,  or  with  silent  ardor 

Dwelt  on  his  tongue,  listening  the  happy  lore 

Of  evangelic  joy.     Ye  ruffian  tribe, 

Ah !  check  the  ruthless  rage,  that  drowns  the  voice 

Of  faithful  reason  ;  and  unto  your  God 

Prefers  sedition's  son,  whom  foul  with  crimes 

Ripe  Vengeance  waits,  and  aweful  Justice  calls. 

Ye  men  of  Judah,  let  one  languid  spark 
Of  soft  compassion  melt  your  iron  hearts ! 
O  stay  the  cruel  stroke,  the  blood-stain'd  scourge 
Forbear :  O  spare,  for  pity  spare  that  wound  r 
Support  his  faltering  steps :  be  faints,  he  dies ! 
Your  king,  your  meek  Messiah  faints  :    he  sinks 
Beneath  th'  oppressive  load :   up  the  steep  mount 
He  toils  panting,  and  harass' d  with  fatigue. 

But  shall  Oblivion's  raven  wing  o'ershade 
The  ever-blooming  fame  of  Salem's  daughters  ? 
Then  weep,  ye  fair,  and  with  prophetic  tears 
Swell  the  full  stream  of  grief,  sincere  as  erst 
When  Herod's  vengeful  arm  in  infant  blood 
Drench'd  his  wide-wasting  sword  .  with  rueful  shriek 
The  childless  parent  wandered  Rama's  streets. 
Your  gentler  breasts  to  sympathetic  sighs 
Indulgent  nature  melts.     Remorseless  man 
With  heart  of  roughest  mould  sheds  not  one  tear, 
Nor  wails  a  Saviour's  death.    For  you  the  Muse 
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Shall  twine  her  wreath  of  praise ;  ye  felt  his  pangs, 
Ye  moan'd  his  agonising  grief  of  soul. 

How  calm  the  sufferer!   not  one  rageful  word 
Of  wild  impatience :  no  resentment  shakes 
His  harrow'd  breast.     Cheerful  and  mild  he  meets 
The  savage  King  of  Terrors.     Lo  !   to  Heaven 
On  mental  wing  his  zealous  prayer  ascends. 
But  ah !  for  whom  ? — For  you,  ye  sons  of  prfde, 
That  led  him  to  th'  Accursed  tree  of  shame. 
"  Father,  forgive  them."— Hence,  far  hence  the  fury 
Of  wrath  and  vengeful  hatred !   Christian  Love, 
With  universal  charity  inspire 
My  breast:   extinguish  every  latent  spark 
Of  low  revenge      Give  me  to  breathe  the  flame 
Of  tenderest  affection,  to  sustain 
Unruffled  and  serene  the  mean  attacks 
Of  enmity  and  slander.     Thus  to  tread 
A  Master's  heavenly  steps,  like  him  to  bear 
With  patient  mind  insult  and  rash  abuse — 
Be  this  my  boasted  glory,  this  my  pride ! 

Great  God  of  Truth,  shall  equal  terrors  fall 
On  innocence  and  guilt?     The  noon-tide  ray 
Mix  with  the  midnight  gloom  ?     The  Son  of  Man, 
The  great  High  Priest,  harmless  and  undefiled, 
With  impious  ruffians  number'd,  dies  the  death 
Of  unrelenting  justice.     Fierce  as  Hell, 
Yon  hardened  murtherer  breathes  his  angry  soul 
In  blasphemous  defiance.     Foul  reproach 
Flows  from  his  venom'd  tongue :   avenging  Death, 
With  tenfold  darkness  brooding,  opes  to  view 
Scenes  of  eternal  pangs,  where  penal  wrath 
With  unextinguisbable  fury  burns. 
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Some  cheerful  beam  of  hope,  some  gleam  of  heaven, 
Bursts  on  the  brother  of  his  crimes.     He  weeps : 
Repentance  darts  into  his  convict  heart 
A  ray  of  peace.     The  rising  arm  of  Wrath 
Drops  the  impending  thunder :   Mercy  smiles 
Benign,    Even  though  the  blaze  of  guilt  outglare 
The  scarlet's  crimson  hue,  fair  Mercy  pours  . 
Her  pitying  tide,  and  whitens  every  stain. 

Come  then,  Repentance,  with  tby  piercing  ken 
The  dark  recesses  of  my  heart  pervade : 
Fill  me  with  real  sorrow  :  nought  avails 
The  sable  sackcloth,  or  the  vain  grimace 
Of  hypocritic  pomp.   :  When  ghastly  Death 
Hovers  around  my  couch,  it  nought  avails 
To  break  the  curtain'd  slumber  of  the  night 
Counting  the  figured  beads,  to  wear  the  hour 
With  repetition's  empty  hymn,  or  grasp 
The  gilded  crucifix. — Fantastic  rites 
Of  Papal  ignorance  !     All  wrapt  in  grief, 
Whilst  Youth  with  manhood's  vigour  nerves  my  limbs, 
The  young  blood  circling  in  it's  channell'd  path, 
I  bend  the  suppliant  knee  : — "  Father  of  Heaven, 
"  Father  of  mercies,  snatch  from  ruin's  gulf, 
"  Snatch  me  from  sin."     Temptation  spreads  her  lure 
With  meretricious  art.     Wanton  Desire, 
Fierce  as  the  waken'd  fury  of  the  deep, 
Riots.    O  for  a  faithful  friendly  hand, 
With  pious  art  to  guide  the  light-wing'd  skiff, 
And  waft  it  from  the  tempest's  boisterous  rage  ! 

See  'midst  the  crowd,  that  thronging  round  the  hill 
With  mad  discordant  roar  of  barbarous  joy 
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Gape  on  the  cross,  a  self-convicted  wretchf 

Shivering.     Damp  horror  fills  bis  guilty  breast 

With  pungent  throes.     On  his  wide-rolling  eye 

Distraction  frantic  sits,  and  black  despair. 

Accursed  lust  of  gain,  that  steels  the  heart 

'Gainst  pity's  soft  emotions,  breaks  the  tie 

Of  dear  affection,  and  entombs  the  soul 

In  sin  and  woe !    What,  for  so  poor  a  price*    • 

Th'  assassin's  hireling  wages,  to  betray — 

A  Saviour  and  a  God  !   and  with  a  kiss 

Of  friendship  too  !    Thou  specious  mad  of  bloody 

Fly  from*  thyself ;   thy  bitterest  deadliest  foe. 

Conscience  with  never-dying  worm«corrodes 

Thy  tortured  bosom.     9Tis  the  Lamb  of  God, 

The  blessed  Jesus,  whom  thy  treacherous  band 

Consigns  to  death :  Heard'st  thou  that  sigh  of  grief, 

That  shook  earth's  tottering  base  ?    Saw'st  thou  those 

limbs 
Writhed  with  pain  ?    'Twas  He,  that  taught  the  word 
Of  peace  and  love,  that  stopp'd  the  horrid  rage 
Of  dire  disease,  and  from  their  gloomy  cell 
CalPd  out  the  silent  dead.     Th'  expiring  sigh 
Again  he  heaves.     Heard'st  thou  that  cutting  pang, 
Iscariot !    Go,  whilst  dumb  amazement  holds 
The  frozen  multitude:  cavern  thy  pelf,. 
Perfidious  traitor.     Vengeance,  clad  in  blood, 
Burning  with  rage,  unsheaths  her  wasteful  sword. 
Pursues  thy  steps,  and  hunts  thee  down  to  death. 

Whilst  ruin  bursts  the  temple's  inmost  veil, 
And  'midst  surrounding  scenes  of  horror  roam 
The  grisly  spectres  as  at  midnight  hour, 
Far  from  the  pomp  of  pageantry  and  pride 
Pilate  sequester'd  sits  ;  the  venal  judge, 

Vol.  II.  Da 
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From  humbling  infamy.    Thrice  happy  pair  f 

They  gently  trod  the  flowery  path  of  life  ; 

They  ate  the  bread  of  temperance ;  round  tbeir  board 

Contentment  laugh'd,  blithe  as  a  blooming  bride. 

Lull'd  on  her  lap  the  infant  God-head  oft 

Reposed  him  weary.    Though  no  trumpet's  sounds, 

No  host  of  Cherubim  his  praise  attuned, 

Maternal  rapture  on  his  lovely  name 

With  fondness  dwelt :  ponder'd  each  pleasing  sign 

Of  future  joy.— Oh  !  what  an  aweful  change 

The  rude  wind  tempests  the  bright  dawn  of  hope: 

Mute  is  the  tongue  of  Eloquence  that  awed 

A  listening  multitude ;  languid  the  lips, 

That  smiled  complacence  round,  and  every  grace 

Gently  diffused.     Dim  in  it's  ghastly  orb 

The  beaming  ey£  of  Majesty  is  sunk. 

But  though  with  adverse  wind  the  gray  storm  lours, 
Shall  sullen  Discontent  awake  the  voice 
Of  querulous  Despair  ?  Thou  second  Eve, 
O  stop  the  falling  tear :  the  sigh  restrain. 
And  ye,  selected  flock,  that  scattered  late 
Forsook  your  shepherd,  from  despondence  raise 
Your  drooping  hearts:  resume  the  smile  of  joy. 
Burst  are  the  gates  of  Death  :   blunted  the  sting 
Of  Sin.    Messiah  mounts  th'  exalted  car 
Of  triumph.     As  Elijah  rapt  of  old 
To  heaven,  victorious  o'er  the  murky  grave, 
He  rises  to  the  Tealms  of  endiess  day. 
Thus,  when  the  infant  moon  her  circling  sphere 
Wheels  o'er  the  sun's  broad  disk,  her  shadow  falls 
On  earth's  fair  bosom  :  darkness  chills  the  fields, 
And  dreary  night  invests  the  face  of  heaven. 
Reflected  from  the  lake  full  many  a  star 
Glimmers  with  feeble  languor.     India's  sons, 
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Affrighted,  in  wild  tumult  rend  the  air. 
Before  his  idol  God  with  barbarous  shriek 
The  Brachman  falls  :  when  soon  the  eye  of  day- 
Darts  his  all-cheering  radiance,  from  the  gloom 
Emerging.    Joy  invades  the  wondering  crowd  ; 
And  acclamation  rushes  from  the  tongue 
Of  thousands,  that  around  their  blazing  pile 
Riot  in  antic  dance  and  dissonant  song. 

Far  from  this  earthly  ball  th'  adventurous  Muse 
Uplifted,  dares  to  soar  her  aery  way, 
To  where  in  immortality  enthroned 
The  great  Redeemer  sits  at  God's  right  hand. 
No  fond  illusion  cheats  me  ;  from  this  shell 
Of  clay,  the  soul  to  brighter  climes  aspires, 
Nor  seeks  Imagination's  waxen  wings 
To  speed  her  course.    Almighty,  infinite, 
The  filial  Godhead  reigns :  old  Ocean  flies 
Affrighted  at  his  aweful  nod,  whilst  heaven 
Bows  trembling.     Mercy's  gentle  attribute 
Tempers  bis  justice  :  He  protects  .the  poor 
In  needful  hour  of  dearth,  and  from  the  dust 
Raises  the  weeping  penitent :   His  wrath 
The  blood  of  goats  averts  not,  or  the  fat 
Of  costly  hecatombs,  or  altar  wreathed 
With  clouds  of  incense,  though  in  Phrygian  mood 
The  laurel-nurtured  priests  their  Pythic  hymn 
Attemper  to  the  virgin  choir,  that  chant 
Their  Doric  harmony.     Nor  deigns  he  not 
With  pity's  eye  the  contrite  heart  to  view 
And  troubled  spirit :  purest  sacrifice, 
By  him  accepted.    O  emblazon  wide 
His  name,  ye  creatures  that  in  heaven,  in  earth, 
Or  in  the  wide  sea  breathe. 
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"  Dread  Judge  of  all! 
"  Anointed  King!  Saviour  of  fallen  man  ! 
"  All  praise  to  thee  be  given  :   'ere  time  begun 
"  Thou  art,  in  thy  unfathom'd  essence  veii'd 
"  Immense.     But  still  Perfection  deigned  to  bear 
"  TV  infirmities  of  man  :  th'  Eternal  died, 
"  Th'  Almighty  suffer'd  woe.    All  heaven  beheld  ; 
"  And  hymn'd  in  admiration's  J oudest  notes 
"  Thee  Crucified.     Can  aught  of  mortal  song 
"  Equal  thy  glory  whilst  on  earth  ?   What  tongue 
"  The  congregated  wonders  of  thy  life 
"  Can  speak  ?  To  thee  shall  wisdom  yield  her  palm 
"  Of  fame :  in  vain  she  boasts  the  letter'd  art, 
''  And  all  the  mazy  folly  of  the  schools, 
"  Socratic  knowledge,  or  the  Stagyrite's  pomp 

Of  idle  speculation.     King  of  kings ! 

O  let  thy  bright  example  rouse  the  soul 
w  To  meek  humility  !  great  Intercessor ! 
"  Pour  on  tby  meanest  supplicant  the  boon 
"  Of  pardon  and  remission.     Wean  his  mind 
"  From  earth-bred  ca're.     When  the  grim  hand  of  Death 
"  Shall  snatch  me  weary  to  the  darksome  grave, 
"  When  the  last  trumpet's  sound  shall  shake  this  globe, 
"  And  desolation  urn  yon  disorb'd  worlds, 
"  Oh  smile  forgiveness.     At  that  aweful  hour, 
"  Propitious  chase  away  the  fears  that  fright 

The  fluttering  soul,  nor  let  thy  blood  in  vain 

Drop  trom  the  cross !  The  while  may  Reason  guide 
ft  My  every  wish !  may  true  Religion  strew 
"  Life's  varied  ptttb  !  'Tis  hers  to  wipe  the  tear 
*c  From  Sorrow's  eye,  to  light  the  lamp  of  Hope, 
"  From  Revelation's  copious  fount  to  pour 
*  The  streams  of  comfort,  peace,  atod  holy  loVe." 
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IV. 


POPULUS ROM ANUS 


GRAPHICS    DESCRIPTUS. 


Apud   DANIELEM  Prophmtam. 


Auctore  THOMA  ZOUCH. 


Evolventi  cuivis  paul5  diligentius  sacrosanc- 

tam  Prophetarum  paginam,  atque  in  animo  secum 

perpendenti,  patebit  quam  ad  miraculum  usque  in 

Yisione  Vespero-Matutina,  uti  vulg6  appellator, 

iata  fortunasque  regnorum  duorum,  Medo-Persici 

nempe    atque    Groici    vel    Macedonici,    Daniel 

prawiarraverit,    Juveni  huie,  regi&  stirf>e  oriundo, 

modestia,    temperantii,   pietate  insigni,   optimis 

denique  ingenii  dotibus  orriatissimo,  voluntas  Dei 

tarn  in  somniis  qukm  in  visionibus  affatim  revelata 

est.    Dum  in  palatio  apud  Susas  urbem,  Regum 

Persarum .  sedem,  versaretur,  Visio  qu&dam  ei 

fuit  objecta.     Ad  fluvium  Ulaeum*  in  campo 


+ 


Ulceus  sive  Euldeus,  apud  Herodotum  Choaspes,  ortus  in 
Medis,  in  Austrum  decurrens,  Susa  urbem  circumfluit,  cujus 
tina  portarum  a  fluvio  €  porta  Ulai'  dicebatur;  fluvius  verd, 
Susianam  regionem  ab  Elymaide  disterminans,  in  sinum  tandem 
Peraictim  aquas  evomit     (Usher.) 
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latt  patenti  sibi  stare  videbatur.  In  certamen 
acrit&r  descendunt  Aries  et  Hircus.  Sed  Pro- 
phetam  ipsum  audiamus. 

Dan.  viU.  3,  4. 

Ciim  autem  adspicerem,  en  verb  Aries  unus  stabat 
ad  fluviurrty  eique  erant  duo  cornua,  et  quidem 
prcekmga;  sed  atterum  altyro  Umgius  erat, 
et  postremo  longissimum  evasit.  Vidi  postea 
Arietem  comibus  impetentem  et  octidentem> 
septemtrionem  et  meridiem  versUs :  neque  tdla 
bestia  ante  eum  consist ebat,  nee  qucequam  erat, 
quae  alias  ab  eo  liberaret ;  faciebatque  We  quid- 
quid  libebaty  ac  magnam  potentiam  conse- 
quutus  est  ♦. 

I.  Aries  blcornis  regem  Mediae  et  Persiae  ad 
vivum  exprimit  f .  Persarum  enim  rex,  aureum 
capitis  arietini  figmentum,  interstinctum  lapillis, 


*  In  sequentibus  paginis  Joannis  Clerici  interpretatione  usus 
sum,  utpote  satis  ad  amussim  facta.,  nee  inelegant!. 

+  Vocabula  V'K  et  cd^n  ex  eadem  radice  nascuntur.  In 
♦2  Reg.  xxiv.  15.  principes  terra?  Judaicae  appellantur  ^Vin  vel> 
Mt  jiegitur  in  MSS.,  .*V'K,  Arietes  terras. 

"  Danielis  capite  octavo  Aries,  qui  cornibus  suis  omnis  orbis 
partes  ita  impetebat  ut  nullus  ei  obsisteret,  est  Persarum  rex. 
Dicitur  sedisse  ad  Eukzum,  quia  Susae,  regni  metropolis,  ad  eum 
.amnem  sitae  erant :  et  cornua  duo  habuisse,  id  est,  duo  regna, 
^Miedicum  et  Persicum,  quorum  postremum  sublimius." 

(Bochart.  Op.  II.  521,) 
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pro  diademate  gestare  solebat.  Quid  memorem 
Arietis  cornua,  in  marmoreis  columnis  incisa,  inter 
Elymaidos  vel  Persepoleos  rudera  hodierno  die 
acervatim  jacentibus  ?  Hie  prsecipud  ante  oculos 
ponitur  Cyrus  ille,  ver6  illustris,  qui  in  hostem 
Assyrium  irrumpens  magna  vi,  tanquam  Aries 
pugnax  ac  efferatus,  concitato  itnpetu  rapit  omnia 
et  devastat.  Superba  ista  et  vetusta  Babylone  cap- 
ta,  quae  diu  se  veluti  regina  urbium  extulerat,  im- 
perii sedes  ad  Medos  Persasque  transferebatur. 

viii.  20. 

Aries  quern  vidisti,  duo  cornua  habentem,  sunt 
reges  Medorum  et  Persarum. 

II.  Hircus  quidam,  uno  admodilm  insignis 
cornu,  ab  Occidente  supra  totius  terrse  faciem 
festinat  *  Proh  !  quanto  ardore,  qukm  praecipiti 
cursu  contra  Arietem  fertur,  qui  tremebundus 
jam  et  metu  fractus,  immd  exanguis  plan6  atque 
mortuus  concidit.  "  Hircus?  uti  Bochartus  scri- 
bit,  "Arieti  oppositus,  Macedonum  monarchiam 
in  genere  significat,  et  speciatim  Alexandrum 
primum  monarcham.  Hircus  ille  fuit  k  capris,  id 
est,  j  u venis,  Hebrew  phrasi.    Vix  enim  vigesimum 


*  Macedones  JEgeatas,  vel  '  caprae  filii/  vocantur.  Numismata 
Macedonum  ex  una  parte  regis  caput,  ex  altera  duas  capras, 
neque  raro  caprina  cornua,  ostendunt.  Pyrrhi  galea,  'secundum 
Plutarchum,  duobus  cornibus  caprinis  ornabatur. 
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annum  agebat  Alexander,  ohm  bellum  su  seep  it  in 
Persas.  Venisse  dicitur  ex  occasu,  et  ex  Javan, 
id  est,  ex  Graecft  et  Macedonia,  qua?  est  ad  occa- 
sum  regni  Persici:  in  superficiem  totius  t>:rr<z% 
quia  orbis  magnae  parti  itnperavit :  ntc  tetigisse 
terram ;  quia  mira  fuit  ejus  aiacritas,  et  in  victoriis 
celeritas ;  et  arietem  prostravisse  et  utvumque  ejus 
cornu  fregisse,  quia  debellato  rege  Dario  regnum 
ejus  utrumque  occupavit."    (Op.  II.  527.) 

vui.  5 — 7. 

Ciim  viro  adtente  eum  considerarem,  en  verd 
Hircum,  caprini  generis,  venientem  ab  occi- 
dente  in  totam  hanc  terram ;  nee  tamen  humum 
tangebat*,  et  huic  Hirco  erat  insigne  cornu 
inter  oculos.  Venit  autem  ad  Arietem  duo 
cornua  gerentem,  quern  videram  consistentem 
ad  fiuviuniy  cucurritque  ad  eum  iratus,  magno 
impetu.  Eum  vidi  dim  pervenisset  ad  Arie- 
tem, ei  summoperi  indignatum,  ita  vt  per- 
cuteret  Arietem  jrungeretque  ejus  cornua,  nee 
sat  fortis  esset  aries  ut  coram  eo  consistcret ; 


*  Virgilius  de  Camilla, 

vel  intactce  segetis  per  summa  volaret 

i  Gramina,  nee  teneras  cursu  kesisset  arista*. 

De  Alexandre)  sic  Justinus,  XI.  8.  Tantd  celeritate  instrvcto 
paratoque  exercitu  Grteciam  oppressit,  id  quern  venire  nan  senserant 
videre  se  vix  crederent.    XI.  8. 14. 
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HircvJque  dejiceret  Arietem  in  Jtvmum9  eumque 
conculcarei,  neque  quisquam  Arietem  libe- 
raret. 

Videor  hie  mihi  videre  Alexandrum  Magnum, 
acri  q:i&dam  atque  repentina  incitatione  ad  praelia 
properantem !  En !  se  cum  parvulo  exercitu  in 
aniaem  Granicum  ingurgitat,  copias  Darii  in 
ulteriore  vipa  consistentes  aggressurus.  Fugiunt 
hostes :  Darius  ipse,  trepidatione  perculsus,  et 
moribundus,  vitam  pariter  cum  Fersarum  im- 
perio  finit 

vui.  21. 

Hirsutus  verb  Hircus  est  Rex  Javanis,  et  mag' 
num  cornu,  quod  erat  inter  duos  oculos,  est 
rex  ejus  primus. 

Cum  Hircus  jatti  strmmis  viribus  valeret,  cornu 
subitb  effracto,  alia  quatuor  comua  surrexerunt. 

viiL  8,  9. 

Hircus  verb  caprini  generis  summoperd  crevit ; 
cilmque  viribus  polleret,  fractum  est  magnum 
Mud  cornu9  ejusque  loco  alia  quatuxyr  insignia 
exorta  sunt,  in  quatuor  ventos  cosli.  Quin 
et  unum  prodiit  ex  UUs  Cornu  Parxmn,  quod 
summopere  crevit  ad  meridiem,  ad  ortum,  et  ad 
subsolanym. 
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Fortuna  Alexandra  iterum  ob  oculos  obversatur. 
Victor  hie  gentium,  Oriente  subacto,  febri  correp- 
tus  languescit,  et  in  ipso  aetatis  victoriarumque 
flore  immature  morte  prseripitur.  Regno  ejus  in 
quatuor  partes  diviso,  diversa  oritur  rerum  facies. 
Constituuntur  quatuor  nova  regna:  In  Thracia 
scilicet,  in  Macedonia,  in  .ffigypto,  in  Syria  novus 
regum  ordo  conspicitur. 

Flura  sunt  h\c  observatu  digna.  Inter  hac 
cornua,  viribus  paulatim  torpesc^ntibus,  Cornicu- 
lum  quoddam  *  clanculiim  enascitur,  et  adinstar 
herbuke  &  terras  gremio  exsurgentis  altam  agit 
radicem,  ade6  ut  ad  incredibilem  demum  mag- 
nitudinem  pervenerit 

Romani,  quo  tempore  Gneciam  invasere,  pau- 
culis  instructi  copiis  bellum  capessebant  Hinc 
potentia  eorum  ab  initio  languida  paulatim 
succrescebat,  donee  ad  summum  tandem  fastigium 
eveheretur:  Homerica  veluti  Discordia,  qua 
prim6  parva  solo  ingrcditur,  postea  ver6  ad  coelos 
se  attollit.  Macedonia  atque  GraeciH  subactis, 
reliqua  tria  regna  sub  imperium  ditionemque 
Romanorum  postea  cadebant. 


viii.  10 — 12. 


Crevit  ad  exercitum  coeli,  et  dejecit  in  terrcm 
nonnuUos  ex  eo  exercitu,  eque  stellis,  atque  eos 


mwo  nrm  pp.    Dan.  viii  9. 
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conculcavit.  Ad  ducem  eooercMs  sese  eoctulit ; 
et  ab  eo  sublatum  est  juge  sacrificium9  et  locus 
sacrarii  ejus  abjectus  est.  Exercitus  autem 
traditus  est,  cum  jugi  sacro,  defectione.  De* 
jiciet  Me  veritatem  in  terram,  remque  geret 
prospero  successu. 

Qusenam  potestas,  sub  Cornu  Perparvi  imagine 
depicta,  haec  omnia  fecit?  Testis  sit  historia. 
Annon  Romani  sese  adversus  cceli  exercitum, 
adversus  populum  Dei,  i.  e.  ecclesiam  in  Judsea 
olim  circumscriptam,  erexerunt  ?  Annon  princi- 
pes  Judseos,  urbemque  illorum,  funditils  evertendo 
Stellas  in  terram  dejecerunt  ?  Annon  Principem 
istius  exercit&s,  Principem  ilium  principum,  de- 
jectum  ivdre?  Immd,  propter  transgressiones 
populifcedissimas,oblationem  sacrificii  quotidiani£ 
medio  sustulerunt ;  habitaculoque  ipso  sanctuarii, 
Templi  Hierosolymitani,  conculcato,  Judaicam 
religionem  atque  Mosaicae  dispensationis  ordi- 
nem  humi  prostraverunt. 

Quoad  temporis  progressum  in  hac  Visione 
prsescriptum,  "  quamdiu  durabit  ablatio  jugis  # 
sacrificii,  et  sacrarii  exercitusque  conculcatio,"  cer- 
tain quandam  et  prsefinitam  annorum  seriem 
videmus.  Unde  autem  hujusce  seriei  initium 
deducendum  sit,  in  dubio  manet :  rerum  exitus 
placid^  nobis  expectandi  sunt,  potius  qukm  teme- 
raria  aliqua  conjectura  in  arcana  temporis  fu- 
turi  penetrandum. 
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Si  igitur  quaeramus  quid  sibi  vult  hoc  Cornicu- 
lum,  Propheta  noster  perspicu6  loquitur;  quae 
multis  postea  seculis  contigcrunt,  earn  omnia  ita 
subjiciens  oculis,  ut  nee  Apelles  ipse  melius  in 
tabula  depingere  potuisset 

viii.  28 — 25 

Sub  Jinem  vero  eorum  regni,  cum  consummate 
ent  nequitiad  efectorum  orietur  rex  impudent 
atque  anigmatum  peritus.  Confirmabitur  ejus 
potentia,  nee  tamen  per  se ;  miras  clades  Jaciet, 
prospero  successu  rem  gereU  ac  viros  fortes 
ac  populum  sanctorum  cadet  JPro  sua  colli- 
ditate  Jaciet,  ut  fraus  in  manu  sua  beni  cedat; 
in  animo  suo  magnus  sibi  videbitur,  atque  in 
pace  perdet  multos.  In  Principem  principum 
stabit,  sed  sine  manu  frangetur. 

I.  Rex  ille,  de-quo  agitur  *,  erit  impudens* 

0*05)  ry.    Heb. 

Impudens  facie.     Vulg. 

Avails  TrpoacoTrci).     LXX.  et  Theodot. 

Prcedurce  faciei.    Vers.  Syr. 

Severi  vultfis.    Vers.  Arab. 

Crudelis.     Dathius. 

Un  re  avdace  et  sfacciato.    Diod. 

Un  roy  felon  de  face.    Genev.  Gall. 


*  Sub  *  Regis'  nomine  intelligas  diversas,  qualescunque  fue- 
rint,  imperii  formas;  vel  monarchiam,  vel  a^QY.^aruav>  vel 
democratiam.     (Medi  Op.  p.  7 11. J 
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Populum  Romanum  sic  olim  descripsit  Mo&es : 
€i  Gentem  adducet  Jehova  contra  te  6  longinquo, 
ab  extrema  terrd ;  venietque  quemadmodum 
aquila;  gentem,  cujus  linguam  non  inteBiges; 
gentem  perfricte  frontis,  quae  nee  rationem  ullam 
habebit  senis,  nee  pueri  miserebitur  *." 

Ferocia  quaedam  vultfts,  indomitique  animi 
constantia,  Romanos  k  caeteris  omnibus  discrimi- 
nabat.  Tmaginem  animi  vultum  esse,  indicesque 
oculos,  S8epemimer6  perspectum  est.  "  Is  qui 
adpeUatur  vultus,  qui  nulb  in  animante  esse 
prceter  hominem  potest,  indicat  meres  f.w — "  Nutid 
ex  parte  majora  sunt,  quhm  ex  oculis,  indicia 
animi  cunctis  animantibus,  sed  homini  max- 
ime\" — "  Pules  me:  nee  augurium  novi,  nee 
maihematicorum  caelum  curare  soleo ;  Ex  vuU 
tibus  tamen  hominum  .mores  intelligo  ||." 

Quis  nescit  plus  nimio*  acerbam  istam  Censoris 
Romani  severitatem,  qiiam  Valerius  Maximus 
"censorium  supercilium"  vocat  ?  Fasces  duodecim 
securesque  consulibus  Lictores  prseferebant,  quae 
terrorem  civibus  incuterent,  poenasque  sontibus 
confestim  imponerent.  Temporibus  arduis  ac 
periculosis,  Dictator  supra  omnes  leges  long& 
positus  dominationem  fero  cissimam  exercebat': 
vir  san6  aspectu  terribili,  et  ut  Julianus  loquitur, 

0"f/jtvo<;   xoec    /3io<rt>po$,  acoeppcov   re   ot/xa   xcu   rrolefxixov 
/3}eireov.  * 

*  Deut.  xxviii.  4,  9,  50.  t  Cic.  de  Leg.  1. 

i  Plin.  Nat.  Hist  XL  37.  II  Petron.  Sat. 
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Quantum  civis  Romanus  k  lenitate  atqne 
misericordia  abhorruerit,  animi  ferox  ingenioque 
rudi  plerumque  et  inculto,  paucula  quaedam 
exempla  in  medium  proferre  liceat. 

1.  Junius  Brutus,  qui  primus  consulare  munus 
suscepit,  libertatis  vindicem  tyrannidisque  hos- 
tem  acerrimum  se  prsestitit.  Quis  non  tragicam 
istam  asperitatem  demiratur,  quacum  filios  suos 
adversus  Rempublicam  nefaria  conjuratione  con- 
sociatos  morte  multavit?  Constantia  qu&m  lu- 
gubri,  quam  immani  oculorum  truculentia,  in 
tribunali  sedet  judex.  "  Consvles  in  sedem  pro- 
cessere  suam,  missisque  lictoribus  ad  sumefidum 
supplicium  nudatos  virgis  ccedunt,  securi  Jeriunt ; 
quum  inter  omne  tempus  vultusque  et  os  ejw 
spectacvlo  esset,  animo  eminente  patrio  inter  pub- 
lico pcence  ministerium  *." 

2.  Inaudita  quadam  fortitudine,  Horatius 
Codes,  urbis  et  patriae  conservator,  ingentibus 
hostium    copiis   se    totum    opposuit;    "  circum- 

ferens  truces  oculos  minaciter  ad  proceres  Etrus- 
cos,  nunc  singulos  provocare,  nunc  increpare 
omnes-f" 

3.  Nee  minus  est  collaudandus  Scsevola  ille, 
qui  quum  nulla  ultra  spes  Porsenam  perdendi  re- 
linqueretur,  dextram  suam  in  ignem  super  altare 
concremandam  protrusit.  Quot  cruciatus  sustenta- 
vit,  " alienato  ab  sensu  animo $"  yxxtofxo  xai  arpe^rrco 
7rpoc7w77co  ? — "  Quid  non  audendum  pro  patrid 

*  Liv.  II.  5.  t  lb.  10.  t Ib-  l*~ 
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nobis  Mutius  persuasit,  ciim  incautum  Porsenam 
invasit,  ac  deinde  manum  mam  qua  aberrdsset, 
non  alio  vultu  qudm  si  hostem  cruciari  videret, 
cretnari  aspiciebat  ?" 

4.  Praelio  inter  Samnites  atque  Romanos  cotfi- 
misso,  non  tam  armis  horum  qukm  oculis  victoria 
cessit.  u  Samnites  interrogate  *  Quce  causa  eos 
movisset  in  fugam  V  aiebant9 '  Oculos  sibi  Rotna. 
nortim  ardere  visos,  vesanosque  vultus  et  furentia 
ora ;  inde9  plus  qudm  ex  alid  re,  terroris  orttm.9  n 

5.  C.  Attilius  Regalus,  qui  ben&  ferre  magnam 
fortunam  non  didicerat,  mala  neutiquam  deprimi 
se  passus  est.   De  eo  eleganter  Venusinus  Poeta  r 

Fertur  pudicce  conjugis  osculum 
Parvosque  natos,  ut  capitis  minor, 
A  se  removisse,  et  virileth 

Torvus  humi  posuisse  vultum,        Hon. 

6.  Quid  de  C.  Marii  oculorum  ardore,  frontisque 
atrocitate  loquar  ?  Ut  Taciti  verbis  utar,  "  Cor- 
pus habuit  insigne  oculis  comdque  et  torvitate 
vulttibs? 

7.  Austeri  et  fer6  inhumani  mores  Catonis 
Uticensis  usque  ad  proverbium  innotescunt : 

Quod  si  quis  vultu  torvo  ferns,  et  pede  nudo 
Exiguceque  logce  simulet  textore  Catonem> 
Virtulemne  reprossentet  moresque  Catonis  f        Hoiu 

De  eo  Lucanus ; 

IUe  nee  horrificam  sanciodtmovit  ah  ore 
Ccesariem,  duroque  admisit  gaudia  vultu. 

Vol.  I.  E  e 
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Plura  supersunt:    Sed  vereor  ne  actum  agere, 
atque  ultra  licitum  evagari  visus  sim  *, 

II.  jEnigmatum  peritus. 

nmn  pno.    Heb. 

Atavo«fX£VOi;  acvc^fxara.     LXX. 
Suvccov  tvpQphQfjLatxaL     Theodot. 
Intelligens  prcpositiones.    Vulg. 
Regnandi  peritus.    Vers.  Syr. 
Disputationum  peritus.    Vers.  Arab- 
As  tutus.    Dathius. 
Intendente  in  sottigliezze.    Diodati. 
Entendra  les  doutes.    Gen.  Gall* 


*  De  Appio  Claudio  consulas  Livium,  II.  6l. ;  de  Horatio 
Pulvillo,  Val.  Max.  V.  "  An  Scasvolce  ustulatam  manum,  CocUtis 
crvs  confractum,  Sccevce  corpus  perterebratum,  Attilii  ambas  manus 
quibus  navim  hostium  tenuerat  abscissas  ;  tot  prceterea  fortissimo' 
rum  militum,  qui  ad  Heracleam,  ad  Trebiam,  ad  Thrasvmenum, 
ad  Cannas  ceciderunt9  adversa  vulnera,  oculorum  torvitatem  ei  in 
mortc  ferociam,  fortunes  faventi  ascribes  ?"  (Oratio  Romanorum 
historiam  complectens,  habita  Romas  in  sedibus  Capitolinis,  XII. 
Kal.  Maii  1521.  p.  99.) 

Abruptis  Catilina  ferox  fractkque  catenis 

Exultat,  Mariique  truces,  (Lucan.  VI.  793.) 

Torquatique  truces,  animosaque  pauperis  umbra 
Fabricii.  (Claud,  in  Eutrop.  X.  1.) 

De  Romanis  quibusdam  militibus  sic  scribit  Florus  ;  Omnium 
vulnera  in  pectore :  quidam  hostibus  suis  immortui ;  omnium  in 
manibus  enses  :  et  relictas  in  vultibus  mince.  I.  1 8.  Vide,  quoque, 
Shakspearium  nostratem  in  Coriolano,  I.  viii. 
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In  rebus  politicis  perspicax  atque  subtills, 
mentis  acumine  excellebat  Populus  Romanus* 
cZvSspxetoc  ista  praeditus  quae  in  abditis  principum 
sensibus  exquirendis  assidu&  se  exercet. 

Quot  et  quam  exitialibus  conjurationibus  con- 
tra Rempublicam  Romanam  immiscebant  sese 
cives  improbi  et  perniciosi  ?  In  hisce  retegendis* 
quae  ver6  mysteria  vel  cenigmata  appeUari  possunt, 
quanta  industrial  et  qukm  felici  successu  boni  ac 
prudentes  viri  invigilabant  ?  Dum  Catilrqa,  Len- 
tulus,  Cethegusque,  perantiqua  majorum  stirpe 
oriundi,  nefanda  in  patriam  consilia  moliebantur, 
plebeii  Consulis  sapientia  incolumitatenx  attulit ; 
obsquras  insidiarum  ambages  acerrim&  ac  diligen- 
is&imd  explorans. 

III.    Confirmabitvr  ejus  potentia,  nee  tamen 
per  se. 

vm  n^  ire  oxy%    Heb. 

0CUT8.        LXX. 

Kat  xparata  ^  texys  oojts^     Theodot. 

Et  xoborabitur  fortitude  ejus,  sednon  inviri** 

bus  suis.    Vulg. 
Potens  robore,  licit  rum  sudpte  xmrtute*    Vers* 

Syr. 
Cujus  robur  ingens  erit,  sed  non  sno  robore* 

Vers.  Arab. 

Is  potentid  auctus,   nee  tamen  sud   virtute* 

Dathius. 

Ee£ 
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La  sua  potenzd  si  fortifichertiL,  ma  nongtiper 

la  sua  forza.    Diodati. 
Sa  force  sera  corroborde,  mats  non  point  par 

sa  vertu.    Gen.  Gall. 

"  Neque  enhn  suis  arm*  qutesivSre  terram, 
neque  suis    sibi  lacertis  peperSre   victoriam*." 
Romanorum  potential  non  sua  tantummMo  vir- 
tus incrementa  suppeditavit.     In  ReipubKcce  pri- 
mordiis  opem  atque  auxilium  derivarunt  k  reliquis 
Italicis  gentibus,  posteaque  ab  hostibus  ipsis  in 
civitatem  ascriptis.     Irrumpentibus  in  Grseciam, 
variis  partibus  distractam  et  dilaceratam,  haud 
modicas  vires  federate  civitates,  contra  Mace- 
donia tyrannidem  arctissimo   societatis  vinculo 
colligate,  administrate.    Caesar   ipse   Galliam, 
Gallis  adjuvantibus,  subegi*.    Nee  secils  se  res  in 
Sicilui,  in  Africa,  in  Sardinia,  in  Asia,   Immo  in 
Germania,   Hispania,   Britannia  denique   nostra 
habuerint.     Quid  de  Palaestin&  dicam  ?     Calami- 
tates  sibimet  haud    partim   adauxerunt   Judaei, 
seditionibus  suis  fracti  ac  debilitati.     Nee  minus 
HieroSolymae  excidium  cives  intra  urbis  moenia 
inclusi,  quam  hostes  ipsi  maturabant.     Inter  hos 
*  Zelotse'    prsecipu&    ruinam   suam   accelerarunt. 
Ad  Vespasiani   exercitus  augendos    non    mod& 
Romani  sunt  conscripti ;  sed  innumerae  fer6  copiae 
k  GrseciS,  Syria,  iEgypto,  Arabia,  Idumaea,  Phoe- 
nicia   aliisque  regionibus    eductae.      Hinc  Pro- 

*  Ps.  xliv.  3. 


i 
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phefta  Zacharias  Urbis  Sanctae  ruinam  praedixit. 
4*  Congregate  (mines  gentes  ad  Hierosolymam  in 
prcelium,  et  capietur  civitas  *" 

Alienis  itaque  opibus,  viribusque  aliunde  col- 
lectis,  non  proprio  marte,  Roma  plerumque 
triumphavit  f « 

IV.  Miras  clades  faciet. 

ivrw>  nwfyKn.    Heb. 

Kac  0Qw/xa<roc  $ia<p9ipei.     Theodot. 

Supra  quam  credi  potest  universa  vastabit. 

Vulg. 
Miris  modis  vastabit.    Vers.  Syr. 
Is  mracula  destruet.    Ver.  Arab. 
Stupendas  inducet  vastationes.     Dathius. 
JSgli  fard  di  strane  mine.    Diodati. 
Gdstera  cl  merveilks.    Gen.  Gall. 

Conditores  Romse,  lupse  alumni  fuisse  trading 
tur  populusque  Romanus  nutricis  more  sangui- 
nem  inexplebiliter    sitiebatf.      Nee    Telesinus, 


*  Zech.  xiv.  I. 

t  Vultis,  exemplo  majorum,  augere  rem  Eomanam  victos  in 
civitat  emexcipiendo  ?  (Liv.  VIII.  xii.  16.)  Quid  kodie  esset  im- 
perium,  nisi  salubris  procidentia  victos  permiscuisset  victoribus  ? 
(Seneca  de  Ira,  ii.  24.)  At  conditor  nosier  'Romulus  tantum 
sapientid  valutt,  ut  plerosque  populos  eodem  die  hastes,  dein  vero 
eives  habuerit.    (Tac.  Am*  XL  24.) 

t  Justin.  XXXVIII.  vi.  8. 
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Samnitium  dux,  mal&  hosce  Italia?  raptores 
^lupos'  appellavit  Urbium  expugnatarum  in- 
colae  trucidati  sunt,  nullo  habito  vel  sex&s  vel 
a*tatis  vel  ordinis  discrimine.  In  ipsos  canes  et 
bruta  animantia  saevitum  est  *. 

Inter  civium  proscriptiones,  quot  et  quants 
strages !  f  In  Deorum  numerum  referebantur 
Imperatores,  quibus  per  totum  vitae  curriculum 
nihil  satius  vel  antiquius  erat  qukm  provincias 
'expilare,  domare  gentes,  hostilesque  exercitus 
pen6  ad  internecionem  perderej.  Quid  memo 
rem  Judaeos  ad  interneionem  fer6  deletes?  In 
ipsa  Hierosolyma,  durante  ultima  obsidione, 
decies  centena  hominum  millia  perierunt 


*  UoXXaxiq  iZftv  *?ty,  x.  t.  X.     (Polyb.  X.) 

t  Heu  !  quantum  potuit  terra  pelagique  parari 
Hoc,  quern  -civile*  hauserunt  sanguine  dextros  !       (Lucan.) 

%  Qui  plures  homines  qfflixerint,  spoliaverint,  oodderhtt,  cost 
nobiliores  et  clariores  putant.     (Lactant  Div.  Just.  L  18.) 

Qui  infinita  hominum  millia  trucidaverit,  cruore  catnpos  inun* 
daverit,  flumina  infecerit,  non  modo  in  templum,  sed  etiatn  in 
<ccelum  admit  lit  ur.     (lb.) 

L.  Cornelii  crudelitate  quid  fcedius,  quid  magis  tetrum  et 
immane,  txcogitari  potest?  Octo  hominum  millia  Sulla:  se 
dediderant,  Eos,  in  villain  publicam  ingredi  ju&sos,  quasi  inter 
suos  milites  descripturus,  eodem  tempore  quo  senatum  in  asdem 
BeUonce  evocari  jusserat,  crudelissime  irucidamt;  muliique  sitffld 
pagani,"  S^c  (Freinsh.  Suppl.  Liv.  LXXXVIII.  xvii,  xviii.) 

"  Cassar  animo  ingens  viginti  millia  militnm  exauctoravit,  tri- 
ginta  millia  servorum  dominis  restituit,  sex  millia  quorum  domni 
jum  extabant  in  crucem  egit.     (Orosius  VI.  x.) 
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Qtf&mam  mrdeHor  lex,  qukm  ^ufc  de  trium- 
jrhandi  jvtre  statuit  ?  "  Lege  cautum  est,  ne  quis 
triwmpharet  nisi  qui  quinque  rnillia  und  acie  occi 
disset  V  Immanem  ac  barbaram  constietudinem 
infantes,  aliqua  parte  corporis  deformes,  necandi 
biennis  XII  Tabularam  auctoritas  confirmavit. 

V.  Prospero  successu  rem  geret* 
mftm.    Heb. 

Kai  €vo£cody??rroct.     LXX. 

Eat  xarwQuvct,     Theodot. 

Et  prosper abitur.    Vulg. 

Et  prosper   erit,    et  felici  successu    utetur. 

Dathius. 
JE  prosper erh.    Diodati. 
Et  prosper  era.    Gen.  Gall. 

Omnibus  rebus  agendis,  '  Quod  bonum,  faus- 
ttim,  felix,  et  JbrtunatUm  esset?  praeifafeantur 
'Jtomani.  Quaenam  autem  gens  domi  forisque 
■ffeltcior*?  Frafcta  lic&t  lhalis  et  taht&m  rion 
c^jfressa,  Hydra  instar  renascentis  citissim^ 
^ftsukgit : 

Per  damna,  per  cwdes,  ab  ipso 
Duett  opes  animumque  jerro.  (Hor.) 

Hinc  in  publicis  nummis  inscribi  solebant  Fe- 
licitas  Imperii,  Felicitas  Populi  Romani, 


*  Orbemjam  totum  victor  Romanus  habebat, 
Quel  mare,  quit  terrce,  quct  sidus  currit  utrumque; 
Nee  saUatus  erat.  (Petron.  Ark) 
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Felicitas  Publica,  Felicitas  Pekpetua, 
Roma  Felix,  RomaVictrix,  Roma -Sterna, 
jeternitati  imperii,  &c. 

Si  quid  dubii  sit  in  hac  quaestione  diluenda, 
Flutarchum  ipsum,  cujus  de  fausta  Romanonun 
Fortuna  alegantissimus  extat  UbSlus,  testem  ad- 
hibeamus  *. 

VL  Rem  gebet. 

nwi.    Heb. 

Kae  irotyjd£t.    LXX.  et  Theodot. 

Et  faciet.    Vulg. 

Et  progredietur.    Vers.  Syr. 

Et  faciet.    Vers.  Arab. 

Ed  operera.    Diodati. 

Exphitera.    Gen.  Gall. 

Mucius  ille  olim  oraculum  protulit :  "  Et  Fa- 
cere  et  Pati  Fortia  Romanum  est."  Et 
mehercute  quantas  res  domi  ac  militia?,  terra 
marique  gessit  ista  Asiec  Europaeque  domina! 
Historiae  monumenta  ante  exolescent,  quam  spec- 
tatissima  Romanorum  virtus  £  memorial  homi- 
num  elabetur. 

Excudent  alii  spirantia  moUiils  cera  ; 

Credo  equidem,  vivos  ducent  de  marmore  vullus, 


*  Deam  Fortunam  coluerunt  Romani,  urbis  sua  magistram 
et  custodem,  &$  icfuTomfay  xa<  v&vprp  *ai  feptvoKiv  tqs  tV»m^ 
(De  Fort  Rom.) 
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Orabunt  causae  melius,  cceUque  meatus 

Describent  radio,  et  surgentia  sidera  dicent. 

Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento, 

Parcere  subjectis  et  debeUare  superbos*.  (Virg.  JEn.) 

VII.  Ac  vivos  fortes,  ac  populum  sanctorum 
coedet. 

nwip  Din  D>Disy  wrom.    Heb. 

Kac  yBepet  $vvaura$9   xou  Svjpov  ayitov,   xat  e^n  t«£ 

ayisg  to  Seavorj^a  ocots.     LXX. 
Kax  SuxyOepet  co^upsc  xae  iaov  aytov.     Theodot. 

Et  interficiet  robustos,  et  populum  sanctorum. 
Vulg. 

Et  perdet  robustos,  et  populum  sanctorum. 
Vers.  Syr. 

Corrumpet  fortes,  et  populum  sanctum.  Vers. 
Arab. 

Perdet  potentes,  atque  etiam  populum  sanc- 
torum.   Dathius. 

Distruggera  i  possenti,  e'l  popolo  de?  santi. 
Diodati. 

Gdstera  les  forts,  et  le  peuple  des  saincts. 
Gen.  Gall. 

Quis  nescit,  qukm  apt&  congruat  Romanis  hie 
XapaxTnp  ?  Judaic®  gentis  TroAtT£eav,  Jehovae  olim 
dilectissimae,  diversa  diversis  temporibus  fata 
subeuntem,  penitiis  everterunt.  Aquila  prsedse 
avidissima  nunquam  se  magis  sanguine  satiavit, 
qukm  cilun,  capta  HierosolymS,  strage  Judasorum 
faedabatur.  Etiam  hodierno  die  hujusce  gentis 
reliquise,  per  varias  terrarum  regiones  disperse 
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atque  dissipate,  prophetarum  fidem  extra  omnem 
dubitationis  aleam  colloeare  videntur. 


VIII.  Pro  sud  cattiditate  faciet,  ut  Jraus  in 

manu  sud  beni  cedat. 
ytq  mno  rrtytrn  itatt  ton.    Heb. 

Kae  fuoScoQyj^e'rae  to  rpev&os  ev  ratg   jfepatv  outs 


Kae    £vyo$    t«    x)o(8    acorn   xaTcuOuvcc,     doJlo?  ev 

ttj  xtl?u    Theodot  *. 
Secundum  voluntatem  suam,  el  dirigetur  dolus 

in  manu  ejus.    Vulg. 
Svb  ejus  regno  prosperabituir  dolus  in  manu 

ipsius.    Vers.  Syr. 
Jugum  oneris  ejus  prosptriim  erit :  Jraus  erit 

in  manu  ejus.    Vers.  Arab. 
Astutid   sud    perficiet    callida    sua    com  ilia. 

Dathius. 
E  per  suo  senno  la  jraude  prosper  era  in  man 

sua.    Diodati. 
E  la  iromperie  sera  ax>ancie  en  sa  main  sehn 

son  intelligence.    Gen.  Gall. 

Piget  referre  qukm  dolosis  artibus  famam  suam 
saepenumer6  Romani  inquinarint.  Patricii  atqtie 
plebeii,  crebris  agitati  dissidiis,  gravissimas  inter 
se  inimicitias  exercebant.      Mendaeia  utrinque, 


*  LXX.  videntur  legisse,  taw  Dmnp  Vin :   Theodolion,Jbrtnsse, 
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ac  ramores  injuriosissimi  spargebantur.  Quoties 
ad  astutiam  illam  confugit  senatus,  quae  simu- 
lando  et  dissimulando  l&tatur ! 

Neque  mintis  apud  provincias  Roman©  ditioni 
subjectas  injustitia  impun6  dominata  est.  Quid 
memorem  domos,  urbes,  aedes  ipsas  Deorum  Praa- 
torum  Proconsulumque  avaritia  expilatas  ?  Quid 
exquisita  artis  opera,  aenea  simulacra,  aurea  et 
argentea  vasa  direpta  ? 

Prasdones  hosce  ad  scelera  omnimoda  paratos, 
quos  nulla  vel  religionis  vel  legum  obligatio  coer- 
cebat,  sals&  perstringit  Juvenalis  *.  " Lugent  omnes 
pqputi"  ait  Cicero;  "  regno,  deniquejam  de  nostris 
cupiditatibus  ac  injuriis  expostulant.  Locus  intra 
cceanum  nuttus  est,  neque  tarn  hnginquus,  neque 
tarn  reconditus,  qud  non  per  hcec  tempora  nostro- 
rtm  hominum  libido  iniquitasque pervaserti" 

IX.    In  ammo    suo  magnus   sibi    videbitur. 

Vhx>  inatoi.    Heb. 

Koct  ri  xcxfSia  ocors  xj^ooO^mrai.     LXX. 
Ev  xapdctt  out8  jacy«>"jv9y3<7gTac.     Theodot. 

Et  cor  suum  magnificabit.    Vulg. 

Cor  ejus  elevabitur.    Vers.  Syr. 

Et  superbiet  in  corde  suo.    Vers.  Arab. 

Animo  superbo.    Dathius. 

Ed  egli  si  magmficherh  nel  cwr  suo.    Diodati. 

Et  se  magnijkra  dans  son  cceur.    Gen.  Gall. 


•Sat  viii.  89— 115. 
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Victoria  exultans  dux  Romanus  triumphum 
agit  Quis  illo  fastidiosior  ?  Qukm  insolenti  et 
elato  vultu  currum  conscendit?  Laurdl  coro- 
natus,  habitumque  triumphalem  indutus,  mise- 
rando  captivorum  agmine  et  omni  bellorum 
pompi,  praeeunte,  Dris  prop&  aequalem  sese 
ostentat.  Quot  sibi  titulos  Roma  arrogavit? 
Altari,  non  ita  pridem  in  Britannia  nostra  & 
ruderibus  effosso,  inscriptum  est : 

GENIO  LOCI,  FORTUN-ffi  REDUCI,  ROM^E  JETEB- 

N-ffi,  et  Fato  bono.  Imperatores  Romani  sese 
usque  ad  Deos  extulerunt  Hinc  in  diversis 
numismatibus  legimus  Divo  Julio  ;  jEterno 
Principi,  ubique  venerando,  semper  Aug.  ; 
Invictus  et  perpetuus  semper  Aug.  ;  Rebum 
humanorum  optimo  principi  ;  restitutor 
mundi ;  totius  orbis  domino  triumphanti ; 
Salus  generis  humani  ;  &c. 

De  Roma  Claudianus : 

Qua  nihil  in  terris  complectitur  altius  aether, 
Armorunx  legumque  parens,  qua  fundit  in  (mines 
Imperium. 

Nee  aliter  Martialis : 

Terrarum  Dea  gentiumque  Roma, 
Cui  par  est  nihil  et  nihil  secundum. 

"  Roma"  Cicerone  judice,  «  domus  erat  vir- 
tutis,  imperii,  dignitatis ;  domkilium  gloria,  lux 
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orbis  terrarumr  Apud  Romam  superbia,  velut 
arbor  vegeta  ac  frugifera,  altissimas  egit  radices, 
solo  totius  orbis  terrarum  spoliis  irrigato  atque 
ditato. 

X.  Atque  in  pace  perdet  multos. 

o^in  jytwp  mtoni.    Heb. 

Kac  Soia>  a<paviee  ^Q)lsq.     LXX. 
Kae  Soico  SiatpQipii  icoXksq.     Theodot. 

JEt  confestim  perdet  multos.    Vers.  Syr. 
Per  fraudem  corrumpet  multos.    Vers.  -Arab. 
Securd  perdet  multos.    Dathius. 
Ed  in  pace  ne  distruggera  molti.     Diodati. 
JEt  en  gdstera  plusieurs  par  la  prosperity. 
Gen.  Gall. 

Ctirn  tranquilla  jam  omnia  atque  pacata  sint, 
sanguine  se  caedibusque  oblectabit.  Oculos  pau- 
lisper  convertamus  ad  theatra  publica,  ubi  gladia- 
torum  familise  congrediebantur ;  Saturnalibus 
praesertim  festis,  quasi  Saturnus  ille,  Deorum 
crudelissimus,  sicarios  hosce  in  tutelam  suam  ad- 
misisset,  spectacula  ista  etiam  inter  convivia  epu- 
lasque  non  sine  plausu  excipiebantur  *.  Quin 
etiam  foeminse  ipsse,  omni  pudoris  atque  modestire 
sensu  seposito,  in  arenam  descenderunt. 


*  Quin  etiam  exhilarate  viris  convivia  casde 
Mos  dim  ;  et  mticere  epulis  spectacula  dira. 

(Sil.  ltd.) 
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Hos  inter  fremitus  novosque  hxus 
Spectandi  levis  effiugU  voluptas: 

Stat  sexus  rudis,  insciusque  Jerri, 
Et  pugnas  capit  improbus  viriles. 
Credos  ad  Tanatn,  fervmque  Phasin, 
Tkermodontiacas  calere  turmas.    (Stat  Sybr.  I.  vi.  5a) 

Apud  Romanos  nee  clementiae  nee  humani- 
tatis  ratio  habebatur.  "  In  spectaculzs  primttm 
deliciarum  genus  est,'9  ait  Salvianus,  u  mori 
homines,  impleri  ferarum  alvos  humanis  carnibus9 
cum  circumstantium  voluptate  et  conspicientium 
hetitid.  Atque  ut  hoc  fiat,  orbis  impendium  est 
Adeuntur  loca  abdita,  lustrantur  invii  saltus, 
peragrantur  silvce  inewplicabiles.  Et  ut  devorari 
possint  homines,  non  licet  naturam  rerum  habere 
aliquod  secretum"  Audiamus  denique  Lipsium : 
"  Credo,  immd  scio,  nullum  bellum  tantam  cladem 
vastitatemque  generi  humano  intulisse,  quctm  hos 
ad  voluptatem  ludos.  Mentior,  si  non  unus 
aliquis  mensis  Europce  stetit  vicenis  capitum 
millibus  aut  tricenisT 

Talibus  gaudens  ludis,  populus  jure  describi 
potest,  "  in  pace  plurimos  occidenc  *." 


*  Augustum  ipsum,  gladiatoriis  pugnis  diutius  se  recreantem, 
ab  amphitheatro  avulsit  Mecaenas,  hisce  verbis  allocutus: 
"  Tandem  abeas,  6  carnufex  !" 

Quid  de  Imperatore  Tiberio  Claudio,  qui  bestiariis  meridi- 
anisque  aded  delectabatur,  ut  etiam  primd  luce  ad  spectaculum. 
descenderet ;  et  meridie,  dimisso  ad  prandium  populo,  persederet; 
prater  que  destinatos,  etiam  levi  sub  i Id  que  de  causd  quosdam  com* 
mitteret,  fyc.    (Suet.  Claud.  34.) 
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3£L  In  Principem  principum  stabit. 

■roy*  dtw  nrc  ^xn,    Heb. 

Kac  €*n  ocn-coieta^  avfycov  <^nazx(xu     LXX  *. 
Kai  £ire  aTzayleiaq  ttoWcov  <pQ^Ta?.     Theodot. 

Contra  principem  principum  consurget.   Vulg. 
Henique  adversus  Principem  principum  ear- 

surget.    Vers.  Syr. 
JEt  per  multorum  interitum  subsistet.    Vers. 

Arab. 
Atque  adeo  contra  summum  Principem  sese 

qffcret.    Dathius. 
E  s'ekvera  contr'    al  Principe  de  principi. 

Diodati. 
II  resistera  contr e  le  Prince  des princes.    Gen. 

Gall. 

In  judicio  stabit,  de  sella  ac  tribunali  tris- 
tem  pronuntiabit  sententiam  contra  Principem 
principum,  contra  Messiam  Christum,  testem 
ilium  fidelem*  prinuvgenitum  ex  mortuis,  et 
regum  terrae  Principem,  dominorum  Dominum, 
et  Kegem  regum !  Vix  ab  historico  quovis,  rem 
ipsam  prout  gesta  fuerit  enerranti,  mortem  Jesu 
Christi  clarius  audieris,  qui  pcenis  gravissimis 
divexatus,  Tiberip  imperitante,  per  Procuratorem 
Pontium  Pilatum  supplicio  affectus  erat.  O  rem 
atrocem  atque  miserandam !  Dominus  noster, 
et  idem  Filius  Dei,  virgis  csesus,  ad  palum 
deligatus,  furibus  peccatoribusque  annumeratus, 

*  LXX.  legunty  to  Vm. 
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magnificum  se  patientise  exemplar  adhibet,Fuslo 
Gemino  et  Rebellio  Gemino  Consulibus  cruti- 
fixus.    (Sulp.  Sev.  Sacr.  Hist  II.) 

XII.  Sed  sine  manu  frangetut* 
-ur»  t  ddnji.    Heb. 

kXX  * 

Kat  <£>c  coa  ^cipi  cruvrpt^et.     TheodOt.   . 

Et  sine  manu  conteretur.  Vulg. 
Sed  itticd  frangetur.  Vers.  Syr. 
Et  quidem  perinde  ac  ova  Jranget  eos  mam 

sud  f .    Vers.  Arab. 
Tandem  sine  auxilio  humano  auferetur.    Da- 

thius. 
Ma  sara  rotto  senza  opera  di  mani.    Diodati. 
Mais  il  sera  desbrisd  sans  main.    Gen.  Gall. 

In  arcanis  saeculorum  reconditum  jacet  Roma? 
excidium.  Urbs  hsec,  quae  supra  septem  montes 
sedens,  imperium  olim  in  reges  universos  habuit, 
adhuc  viget.  At  veniet  tandem  tempus  in- 
eluctabile  :  clamor  undique  exsurget :  "  Babylon 
cecidit9  magna  ilia  urbs."  Absque  manu,  inau- 
dita  scilicet  atque  inusitatS,  quadam  calamit ate, ' 
Roma  peribit.     "  Nihil  longum  est9  quod  jftnem 


*  LXX.  videntur  legisse  pjdm  pro  ddn  ;   et  oun  pro  •qup. 

t  Theodotion,  fortasse,  pjdmd  pro  DEma.    Vide  Kircheri  Con- 
cord. I.  489. 
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kabet.  Quis  crederet  ut  totius  orbis  eMracta 
victoriis  Roma  caderet,  ut  ipsa  suis  populis  el 
mater  fieret  et  sepulcrum  T9 

Quid  plura?  Mihi  quidem  persuasissimum 
est  Populum  Romanum  bic,  quasi  penicillo  lutis, 
graphic^  depingi ; 

r 

I.  Truculento  scilicet  vultu; 

II.  In  rebus  politicis  admfriistr#ndis  explican- 
bisque  callidum  ac  versutum ; 

III.  Non  tarn   suis  qu&m   alienis  viribus  ad 
gummum  imperii  culmen  assurgentem ; 

IV.  Bella  perpetua  instaurantem ; 

*'~;VV,In  coeptis  exequendis  felicem  pleramque 
et  Fortiinatum ; 

VI.  Piricherrimis  factis  illustrem ; 

VII.  Judaeos  opprimentem  atque  devastantetn ; 

VIII.  Fraude    rapinisque    provincias    ever- 
tentem; 

IX.  ArrogantiS,  tumidum ; 

X.  Denique,    etiam    inter   otia    civilia    san- 
guine et  caedibus  se  oblectantem ; 

XI.  Jesum  Christum  agnoscimus   cruci  suf- 
Jixum,  saevissimum  scilicet  illud  supplicii  genu* 

:      Vol.  I.  Ff 
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luentem,  in  seditionibus  praecipud  irrogari  so- 
litum. 

Rex  hie  non  tarn  Antichristum.  aukm  Anti- 


christi  typum  exliibet.  Neque  hie  illi  silentio 
praetermittendi  sunt  qui,  nulla  sacrosanctse  scrip- 
ture auctoritate  freti,  monstrum  aliquod  horren- 
dum  sibi  fingunt,  Antichristi  nomine  designa- 
tum,  atque  vivis  coloribus  description.  Filius  hie 
Perditionis,  si  qua  fides  illis  debetur, — neque  inter 
Pontificios,  neque  inter  illos  qui  Reformatam  Re- 
ligionem  profitentur,  est  quaerendus;  neque  Chris- 
tianus,  Judseus,  Gentilis  exit ;  neque  Deum,  An- 
gelum,  Sanctum  venerabitur. — Contra  omne  quod 
vocatur  Deus,  aut  quod  colitur,  se  magnificabit ;  et 
audaci  quadam  impietatis  vi  agitatus  long£  supra 
praecursores  typosque  ejus  [quales  erant  Senna- 
cheribus,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Antiochi,  aliique]  re- 
pertos  divinos  sibi  honores  vindicabit,  et  sui 
imaginem  consecrabit. — Unde  haec  portentosi 
Hominis  Peccati  descriptio?  Cert£  non  ex 
Scripturse  paginis.  Ubi  semel  in  expHcanda  pro- 
phetia  exundantis  ingenii  figmentis  indulserimus, 
nihil  inde  praeter  futilem  dubiamque  conjecturam 
erit  sperandumu 

Si  quaeras,  quo  tempore  hie  rex  se  tenis  osten- 
derit,  facile  respondetur ;  sub  extremum  quatuor 
regnorum,  quae  post  Alexandri  mortem  constitue- 
bantur,  cilm  transgressiones  impletae  sint    Omnia 
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hasc  regna  ante  Christianam  seram  prorsus  ex- 
tincta  sunt,  et  in  Romanas  provincias  redacta. 
Hinc  Mohammedes  neutiquam  in  hac  Visione 
Vespero-Matutina  praedicitur :  mult5  miniis  nescio 
quae  Gallica  potestas,  hisce  temporibus  sub 
nomine  Antichristi  Infidelis  decantata ;  quasi 
Antichristus  vel  Homo  Peccati  novas  formas, 
tanquam  Proteus  quidam  Virgilianus,  induat; 
nunc  Papalis,  mox  Hcereticus,  deinde  Mohamme- 

dwnus,  Impietatis  demum  atque  Atheismi  Hiero- 
phcwta* 
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Quatuor  cornua  apud  Danielem  VIII.  quatuor 
diversa  imperia  denotant,  quorum  reges  in  his- 
torian annalibus  sigillatim  recensentur.  Seleuci- 
darum  vel  Regura  Syrise  ordo  chronologicus  sk 
se  habet : 


Oljmp. 

117.1. 


I24.S. 
129.3. 
133.2. 
138.2. 

139.1. 
148.2. 
151.1. 
154.1. 
154.3. 
157-2. 
15S.3. 
1 58.4. 
159.2. 
lflO.3. 
162.4. 
163.2. 
164.2. 
166.3. 
170.4. 
171.2. 
171.3. 


Ante 
Chriftt. 

312. 


172.1. 
173.2 
174.1. 
179.2.  J 


282. 
262. 

247. 
227. 
224. 

187. 
176. 
164, 
162. 
151. 
146. 
145. 
143. 
138. 
129. 
127. 
123. 
114. 

97. 
95. 
94. 

92. 

87. 

84. 

63. 


ucidt 


Seleocid 
1. 


31. 
51. 
66. 
86. 

89. 
126. 
137. 
149. 
151. 
162. 

167. 
168. 
170. 
175. 
184. 
186. 
190. 

199. 
216. 
218. 
219. 

221. 
226. 
229. 
250. 


1.  Seleucus  I.,  cognomento  Nicator,  reg- 
num  auspicatus est annis  IS  postmortem 
Alexandri  Magni,  Ptdomaeo  Lagide  in 
JEgyjito  jam  turn  regnante. 

2.  Antiochus  I.,  seu  Soter. 

3.  Antiochus  II.,  9eo$. 

4.  Seleucus  II.,  Callinicus. 

5.  Seleucus  III.,  Ceraunus. 

6.  Antiochus  III.,  Magnus. 

7.  Seleucus  IV.,  Philopator. 

8.  Antiochus  IV.,  Epiphanes. 

9.  Antiochus  V.,  Eupator. 

10.  Demetrius  I.,  Soter. 

11.  Alexander  I.,  Bala. 

12.  Demetrius  II.,  Nicator. 

13.  Antiochus  VI. 

14.  Diodotus  Tryphon. 

15.  Antiochus  VII.,  Sidetes. 

16.  Alexander  II.,  Zabina. 

17.  Seleucus  V. 

1 8.  Antiochus  VIII.,  Gripus. 

19.  Antiochus  IX.,  Philopator. 

20.  Seleucus  VI. 

21.  Antiochus  X.,  Pius. 

22.  Antiochus  XL,  Didymus. 

23.  Philippus. 

24.  Demetrius  III. 

25.  Antiochus  XII. 

26.  Tigranes  rex  Armenia?. 

Syria  in  Romanain  provinciam  redacts. 
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Bamim  Cornu,  k  quatuor  cornibus  disjunctum 
-et  plan&  diva-sum,  hie  frustrk  quaerimus.  An- 
tiochus  IV.  cognomine  Epiphanes,  destinatas 
vices  inter  avos  atavesque  implens,  posterisque 
regiam  dignitatem  quasi  jure  hereditario  debitam 
relicturus,  in  Mc  Visione  neutiquam  praefiniri 
videtur.  Neque  ullam  magnitudinis  istius  ves- 
tigia que  ad  notum,  ad  occidentem,  ad  orientem 
latissim6  extendebatur,  inesse  perciplmus.  Quan- 
quam  inimieitias  gravissimas  contra  Judaeos  ex- 
ercuerit,  non  illi  datum  erat  stellas  pessumdare  ap 
proculcare  (id  -est,  totam  Judaeorum  -nroAtrecav 
penitits  dissolvere)  destruere  perenne  sacrificium, 
et  sacrarii  sedem  prosternere.  Judaic®  gentis 
^versio,  Hierosolymarum  excidium,Templi  ruina — 
omnia  haec  mala  non  ab  Antiocho,  sed  k  Romania 
profluxerunt 
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v. 

OR  ATI  O 

HABITA  in  sacello  collegii  trinffatb 

APUD  CAXTABRIGIEN&ES. 

IN  FUNERE  ROBERT!  SMITH,  S.  T.P. 

EJL'SDEM  COLLEGII  MAG1STRI, 

Fcbruarii  8, 176a 


Satis  mihi  perspectura  est,  Acadenftici,  qn&m 
tristis,  qukm  xerk  luctuosa  dicendi  adsit  oocasio* 
Funebris  ista  pompa,  solenne  hoc  silentium,  ve- 
neranda  hujus  loci  religio,  omnium  denique  or- 
dinum  concursus  insolitfi  qu&dam  trepidatione 
animum  percellunt  atque  labefactant.  Ercquem 
vero  deflemus?  Magistrum  nostrum,  munifi- 
centissimum  doctrinae  fautorem,  hujusce  domfis, 
imm6  totius  orbis  literati  presidium  et  decus. 
En  relliquias  viri  extra  omnem  dubitationis  aleam 
longe  maximi !  En  !  ille  coram  oculis  jacet,  qui 
nos  jacentes  erigere  solebat :  exanimis,  qui  nobis 
animatn  spiritumque  dedit :  vita  carens,  qui 
studiis  nostris  vitam  viresque  ministravit.  Dum 
vos,  Academici,  tanto  et  tarn  prseclaro  viro  justa 
parentalia  rit6  persolvitis,  liceat  mihi  singulars 
illius  virtutes  et  vitae  rationem  pauculis  delibare: 
liceat  mihi  testimonium  hoc  qualecunque  pietatis 
erga  patronum  optimum  in  medium  proferre. 
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Hunc  k  tenerrimis  usque  annis  artium  inge- 
nuarum  amantissimum  in  suo  gremio  recepit 
Alma  Mater.  Diu  fovit;  maximisque  honori- 
bus  insignivit  Sub  auspiciis  felicissimis  togam 
ijnduit:  namque  intra  hosce  parietes  litera- 
rum  tyrocinium  fecit.  Cotesium  habuit  fidissi- 
mum  amicum,  juventutis  suae  integerrimum  custo- 
dem ;  quicum  diu  in  eodem  cubiculo  amantissimd 
et  conjunctissim6  vixit.  Praeclara  de  illo  etiam 
tunc  temporis  augurari  omnes.  O  beatas  hasce 
aedes,  quae  simul  Newtonum,  Cotesium,  Smithium 
viderunt,  uno  eodemque  amicitise  vinculo  col- 
ligatos  arctissim&j  in  iisdem  studiis  diligentissim& 
occupatos,  eadem  morum  suavitate  ornatissimos ! 
Triumviratum  sand  omni  laude  majorem!  qua- 
lem  nulla  setas  antea  vidit,  qualem  posteri  videre 
desperabunt ! 

Aspicite  tamen  incertas  hominum  spes,  et  con- 
ditionis  nostras  inevitabilem  necessitatem.  In 
ipso  ineuntis  setatis  flore  crudelis  et  repentina 
mors  rapuit  Cotesium.  Quis  ei  famS  et  honoribus 
potiils  succederet,  qu&m  Smithius  noster?  Suc- 
cessit  quidem,  et  tanta  cum  dignitate  gravissiino 
muneri  se  parem  exhibuit,  ut  at  omnibus  pal- 
mam  laudis  facile  reportaret.  Actum  agerem, 
Academici,  si  vobis  fusius  enarrarem  qukm  ama- 
bili  sermonis  facilitate  arduas  quasque  scientia- 
rum  partes  explicuerit !  qu&m  enucleate  dixerit ! 
qukm  composite,  qukm  ornate !  Hoc  certe  affir- 
mari  potest,  et  verbo  absit  invidia  I   Neminem 
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jam  esse  superstitem,  qui  in  hisce  rebus  iUi  etiam 
longo  intervallo  sit  exsequandus.  Haud  opus 
erit  pluribus  exponere,  quot  et  quam  pen&  incre- 
dibiles  progressus  in  re  literaria  fecerit.  Non  ille 
tritis  aliorum  vestigiis  insistit.  Propria  foetus 
MinervS.  scientist  pomoeria  magis  magisque  di- 
ktat :  nova  invenit,  inventa  illustrat. 

Newtonus  erat  ille,  quern  prsesago  quodam 
ardore  posteris  quasi  indigitavit  Seneca.  Car- 
tesianas  errorum  nebulas  diluit,  dissipavit 
Philosophiam  ipsam  6  tenebris  plusqukm  -dEgyp. 
tiacis  eripuit  Hujusce  tanti  et  tam  divini  viri 
se  semulum  ostendit  dilectissimus  ejus  amicus  et 
popularis.  Ad  augendam  atque  amplificandam 
Optices  scientiam  se  accinxit.  Nemo  banc  Spar- 
tam  melius  adornavit.  Diversas  luminis  species, 
k  Newtono  primum  denudatas,  interims  penetra- 
vit:  varios  Iridis  colores  mirific&  retexit;  uni- 
versam  visionis  Qscoptav  accurate  descripsit.  Quid 
memorem  opus  illud  tam  pulcro  rerum  ordine 
concinnatum,  tam  eleganti  demonstrationum  serie 
contextum,  tam  denique  omnibus  numeris  abso- 
lutum,  ut  in  manus  Academicae  Juventutis  me- 
ritissimb  tradatur  ?  At  licet  in  sacrosanctis  Ma- 
theseos  penetralibus  nemini  fuerit  secundus,  hisce 
tamen  severioribus  rebus  non  se  totum  dedit 
Mansuetiores  musas  feliciter  excoluit:  Poesin 
et  pulcriores  classicorum  amoenitates  adamavit. 
Dulcissimam  illam  artem  praecipu6  habuit  in  de- 
liciis,  quae  apud  omnes  gentes,  apud  omne  aevum 
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divina  audiit  Hac  saep£  recreavit  et  refecit  ani- 
mum  gravioribus  fatigatum  studiis:  huic  horas 
subsecivas  consecravit  Sic  omnibus  politioris 
ingenii  se  magnoperfc  commendavit.  Sic,  exem- 
plo  admodum  luculento,  ostendit  "  magnum  phi- 
losophum  a  Musis  et  Gratiis  haudquaquam  ab- 
horrere." 

Non  est  itaque  cur  miremur  virum,  tarn  egre- 
giis  animi  dotibus  instructum,  ad  amplissimos 
quosque  honores  evehi.  Diu  perlegerat  in  Aca- 
demic :  diu  arduam  istam  juventutis  instituendie 
provinciam  maxima  omnium  laude  susceperat 
Ex  umbratili  hie  nostra  vita  in  aulam,  in  pub- 
licam  hominum  lucem,  evocatur.  Conspicite  eum 
celsissimi  atque  augustissimi  Principis  praecep- 
torem  optimum.  Dignus  san&,  cui  tarn  grande 
munus  fuerit  demandatum ;  qui  regium  juvenem 
instrueret,  efformaret.  Hinc  quidem  famam  sibi 
derivavit  ver6  immortalem.  Desideratissimo  huic 
principi  pacem,  incolumitatem  libertatem  reli- 
gionem,  bona  omnia  debemus.  Atque  ideo  prae- 
ceptori  dignissimo,  unde  quasi  k  fonte  haec  omnia 
effluxerint,  laudes  suas  denegare  improbum  foret 
ac  planfe  ingratum. 

Ob  haec  tanta  et  tam  praeclara  merita  regio 
favore  hisce  aedibus  praepositus  est.  Hie  unic& 
idoneus  esse  videbatur,  qui  Barovio  Bentleioque 
succederet;  unic&  dignus,  qui  in  perturbato 
rerum  statu  gubernaculum  teneret.  Et  meher- 
cul6  ade6  sapienter  atque  honorific^  se  semper 
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gessit,  ut  de  eo  nemo  tac&re  bonus,  nemo  malus 
conqueri  posset.  Summa  cum  laude,  et  in  ex- 
emplum  posteris  omnibus,  comiter  placid&que 
omnia  temperavit.  Quali  cum  splendore  digni- 
tatem suam  sustinuit !  Quot  et  quanta  illi  debe- 
musl  Illius  ope  atque  consilio  auctos  reditus, 
aerarium  cumulate  locupletatum,  splendida  aedi- 
ficia,  florentissimam  denique  societatem  vidimus. 
Nihil  ei  erat  antiquius,  qukm  fovere  doctrinam, 
virtuti  stimulos  adhibere,  ambitionem  honestam 
incitare,  favere  bonis,  malos  coercere,  ita  denique 
se  benevolum  praestare  ut  communis  omnium 
parens  videretur.      Apud  nos  senectutem  egit 

placidam  simul  et  illustrem.    Apud  nos 

Sed  ebeu  !  solennis  haec  frequentia  satis  ostendit, 
€ui  lugubres  basce  exequias  reddamus.  Quan- 
qam  ad  earn  aetatem  progressus  est  vir  longfc 
optimus,  ut  fc  vita  veluti  ex  arbore  non  per  vim 
evulsus,  sed  suo  tempore  ipsa  maturitate  collapsus 
esse  videatur,  illius  tamen  mors  acerba  et  imma- 
tura  non  potest  non  haberi. — Nimis  justam,  di- 
vine vir !  lugendi  occasionem  nunc  primiim  de- 
disti.  Tua  quidem  causa  nihil  est  quod  lugeamus : 
nobis  solummod6  est  dolendum.  Satis  tibi  vix- 
isti,  satis  naturae,  satis  gloriae :  tuis  autem  et  col- 
legio  huic  nondum  satis.  Memoria  tui  in  animis 
nostris  nunquam  non  infixa  penitus  inhaerebit: 
neque  priiis  de  te  silebitur,  quam  ipsae  litera 
conticuerint.  Te  praecipud  colent  et  venerabun- 
tur  juvenes  tui  purpurati,  quos  viyus  spe,  pr«- 
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miis,  et  honoribus  incitasti;  et  quorum  etiam 
moribundus  haud  immemorem  te  praestitisti. 
Quanta  erga  te  fuerit  omnium  caritas  abuncte 
testatur  Academicorum  iste  concursas,  qui  ad 
funus  tuum  cohonestandum  convenere.  Juxta 
carissimi  Bentleii  cineres,  tuos  requiescere  Vo- 
luisti.  Ibi  placid^  requiescant  usque  ad  extre- 
mum  ilium  diem,  quo  omnes  pariter  6  sepulcri 
silentio  ad  vitam  immortalem  resurgent] 


END  OF  VOL.  I. 


Thomas  Wilson  and  Sons,  frintep . 
Pigh-Ousegate,  York. 
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